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IN every Work which has hitherto been pub 
liſhed on the preſent ſubject, the utility of recording 
examples to offended Juſtice, has been earneſtly en- 
forced; and all poſſible objections to this kind of un- 
dertaking have been ably anſwered. It will therefore 
be unneceſſary for us to travel over the ſame ground; 
_ eſpecially as we are unconſcious that ſuch publi- 
cations were ever yet reprobated by any of our moſt 
rigid guardians of religion or morality. 

After peruſing the multitudinous productions of our 
predeceſſors, we reſolved—inſtead of treading in foot- 
ſteps which had been eaſily imitated—to preſerve the 
»/eful and the amuſing, and to rejeR the inſipid and the 
uniform, Thus, we have only given the whole Lives, 


&c, of thoſe individuals, whoſe adventures and tranſ- _ 


actions furniſh entertainment; whoſe /chemes and cone 
trivances point out caution to the unwary ; and whoſe 
miſeries, .diſappointments, and tragic exits, are calcu- 
lated to deter, admoniſh, and reform, the callous, the 
giddy, the irreſolute, and the inexperienced, What 
appeared to us of importance in the hiſtories of other 
deſperadoes, whoſe. adventures were gencrally unuſeful 
and unintereſting, we have conſerved by way of Anec- 
dote ; and its effect on the organs of our Readers cannot 
fail to Preduce—aftoniſhment ! | , 

Obſerving, by ſome very recent inſtances which have 
occurred at the Old Bailey, and elſewhere, that our 
Modern Heroes, through the help probably of oral 
tradition, have revived ſome of the feats of their diſ- 
tinguiſhed progenitors, without the ſmalleſt variation; 
we have alſo recurred back to Antiquity, that our la - 
bours may, in ſome ſort, operate as antidotal; that the 
monſtrous copyiſts may fall opportunely into their own 
ſnares; that the credulous may be fortified; and the 
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guilty confounded, —Befides, the Works of which we 


have availed ourſelves—publiſhed at a remote period 
are now become extremely ſcarce ;' inſomuch that thoſe 


have long been deprived of the deſired opportunity. 
It will be found, that we have paid ſome regard to the 


| 
' 
5 | 
| Who would cheerfully purchaſe them, at any price, 


$14 > DELUSIONS of motive and intention; errors which pre- 


cipitate unfortunate men to the commiſſion of crimes 


| | that can only be expiated by the forfeit of life. Thus 


did the late miſerable Henay WesTon, Doctor 
Dopp, RYLanp, and ſeveral others“ above the vulgar 


We have been further confirmed in the importance of theſe - 
remarks, on reading the Life of a Criminal, lately written in 
Dutch, by an eminent and worthy Clergyman of the Reformed 
Church. The perion to whom we allude, called himſelf Meyer, 
from a regard for his family. In January 1796, he was appre- 
hended on ſuſpicion of having committed divers burglaries at 
"Amſterdam, the Hague, and Rotterdam, He at once confeſſed 
his enormities, produced an exact memorandur of all the ſums 

- and articles which he had ſtolen; and from whom: and begged 
to be led inſtantly to death. This unfortunate youth was the fon 
of a Daniſh Nobleman, who reſided more than thirty years in 
England, where he married a Scotch lady of quality, the mother 
of Meyer. He poſſeſſed great literary abilities; and fluently 

- ſpoke ſeveral languages, particularly Daniſh, French, Engliſh, 
German, and Dutch. Being queſtioned by the Miniſter, as to bis 
motive, he made the following anſwer ;—*©& I am a ſtranger,” 
reaſoned I to myſelf, “and known here to no one, _I"cannot 
diſcloſe my real name. What, then ?—I am not permitted to 
ſteal. But I will effect a ſort of han. Shortly I hall obtain 
enough to depart again for England, to pay my galling debts 
there, and to marry the dear objeft of my wiſhes. Speedily will 

: my fortune be repaired, and my friends reconciled. I ſhall zben 
| return all to thole whom | have any wiſe injured here, with 
double intereſt; diſcloſing to them the whole matter, and con- 

cealing only my name.” He never once reckoned on the 2 

labiliey of detection; but, afterwards, owned the tur pitude of his 
offences; coincided with the national neceſſity of puniſhment, 

but vehemently objected to the gallows, He petitioned the High 
Tribunal of Holland to be ſhot; frequently, in priſon, quoted 
£8CHINES Orat. de falſa legatione : Ou © Bavalo; dri; àxx h meet 

* TOguTiv UBeig poflega— Death is not terrible ; but the ſhame that 
"accompanies it to the end—and, at length, finding that his requeſt 

could not be granted, ſtruck himſelt the blow a few minutes 

before the aul public ceremony was about to commence.—It is 

our intention to tranſlate the whole Life of this extraordinary 


3 Character; and to publiſh it at a future period. 


—_ 


claſs, 
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claſs, ſatisfy their conſciences, in the perpetration of 
deeds that drag after them fuch ſolemn conſequences, 
and even eternal diſgrace : for, according to Voltaire, 


and indeed our own reaſon— : 
Le crime fait la honte & non pas Pechafſſaut v. 


That deſcription. of men to whom we have juſt 
alluded, are certainly entitled to our pity : for a kind of 
fate ſeems to hurry them on to deſtruction, againſt the 
poſitive conviction of their reaſon and their under- 
ſtanding, And the evil demon would perhaps, after 
all, be foiled in his machinations,_and many uſeful 
members remain an ornament to ſociety, if the deluſion 
of good intention did not weigh down the awful ſcale of 
death, It has therefore been our moſt earneſt wiſh, by 
mingling Precept with Example, to eradicate-this illu- 
- ſive ſubterfuge from the imagination of good but irre- 
ſolute characters. We are diſpoſed, even, to believe 
them fincere at the time when they ſo fatally reaſon. 
But can the gameſter poſitively fix any period for 
replacing a certain ſum of money, that is confided to 
chance ? Can an embarraſſed — ſay, that be 
will honour a bill, in which his very exiſtence is in- 
volved ? Or a profuſe man, in any fituation. of life, 
aſſert, without running the riſk of miſcarriage—* I 
will provide for the payment of this note, which I am 
about to forge, for the purpoſe of ſupplying my tempo- 
rary neceſſities!ꝰ Before we admit this fallacious mode 
of computation, why not alſo reaſon a little on the other 
fide of the queſtion ?—** But, ah! ſhould diſappoint- 
ment or diſcovery enſue, what a gulph of wretchedneſs 
opens to the proſpe !—Impriſonment ! infamy ! the 
contempt of friends ! the ſneers of ſtrangers ! the pangs 
of "ſelf-reproach ! Fetters! a public trial! Condeme 
nation, deſpair, and—Death ! And, after all, will my 
crime, my name, and my fate, be recorded to poſterity, 
as a culprit cut off from the boſom of that ſociety whom 
I have outraged !/—For what, then, do I incur this 
frightful hazard, this nearly-apparent certainty ?— 
A embarraſſment, that time, perſeverance, 
nd ſome ſuitable conceſſions, may remove.“ | 


The crime makes the ſhame; and not the ſcaffold.” _ 
A 2 ; ? Others, | 


_— 


Others, again, will be found, in the following ſheets, 
_ ho have forcibly deprived the traveller, the tradeſman, 


and the citizen, of property to which they could not 
afſert the remoteſt claim, without affecting the ſmalleſt 
pretenſion to a ſalvo of conſcience, and without reſolv- 


ing on reformation, after having ſatisfied their tem- 


porary wants. Eſcapes from the gripe of law have 
only emboldened them to new attempts; every fucceſs- 
ful depredation has increaſed their neceſſities; and they 
per ſiſted, till confinement cloſed their abominable career. 


In former diſſolute hours, and in general diſcourſe, 


that familiarity and, indifference with which this aban» 
doned claſs of mankind ſpeak of a public execution, 
tends greatly to leflen the horrors of its approach; 
the recollection of paſt gaſconades inſpires them with 


hardy courage; and they die, uttering, to the 


laſt, 


impudent, unfeeling, immoral, and irreligious invec- 
tives—unconvinced of the turpitude of their conduct, 
unrepentant, indifferent to the paſt, unconſcious of the 
preſent, and regardleſs of the future. The exter- 
mination of wretches fuch as theſe, is rather a ſubject 

for triumph than commiſeration ; becauſe they are 

vultures in the human form, We may, indeed, as 
, Chriſtians, deplore their original departure from the 
courſe of rectitude; while rejoicing, in the mean time, 
at the admirable equipoiſe of the ſcales of Juſtice, 
Thoſe who cannot be reformed, ought certainly to be 


cut off, when they invade the rights of civilization. 


There is alſo another deſcription of Adventurers, 


- exhibited in this Compilation, who may be truly ftiled 


un furtunate; — Men led away by the impetuofity of 

aſſion entrapped by accident - tempted by ſome 
ſudden impulſe—ſeduced by the idea of imaginary 
want—and mifled by the very depth of ignorance, ' 
Here we have been careful to diſtinguiſh Misfortunes 
from Crimes; and to interſperſe, occaſionally, fuch 


admonitory obſervations as muſt naturally ariſe 
feeling and contemplative mind. 


in a 


The next, and laſt, conſide ration and which may 
ove of infinite utility—is a Sketch of thoſe credulous 


Perſons who have fallen a prey to Sharpers, Swind 


lers, 


and 


( vii.) 
and other ſpecious Pretenders. In ſome of «he caſes 
mentioned, indeed, human wiſdom, could not be ex- 
pected to refiſt ſchemes and pretences, that ſavoured ſo 
admirably of truth and of candour. In others, we 
diſcover the extremity of folly and inadvertence. For 
thoſe, therefore, who are not formed of ſuſpicion; who 
may be impoſed on by imaginary advantages; or de- 
luded by a pompous exterior; our Collection will prove 
_ of the moſt ſolid benefit . It may indeed, be compared 
to a Light-Houſe, ſo conſtructed, that Mariners in the 
dark need not ſteer their courſe on adjacent rocks, 
\ ſhallows, and quickſands, Nothing would tend more 
to, aboliſh villainy, than the rendering ſucceſs always 
precarious : then ſhould we ceaſe to ſee one part of 
ga Mankind ſo often defrauded, and the other eſcorted to 
condign puniſhment,—In fine, we cannot better con- 
clude than by tranſlating the words of our motto in the 
title- page. | | 
Happy he, who profits by the dangers of another. 


* Although the utility of this Work is abſolutely without 
limitation, the = Claſſes are particularly intercted in the 


Lives and Anecdotes which we have recorded: 

' Magiſtrates Keepers of Priſons 
Bankers Bailiffs | 
Merchants Stewards 
Tradeſmen Clerks 
Country Gentlemen Shopmen 

Company at Watering Places | Youth of both Sexes 
Foreigners Fe male Houſekee rs 
Maſters and Miſtreſſes of Lodg+» | Doating Old Maids 

ing-Houſes 4 Huſbands and Wives 
Lawyers Lovers . 5 
Publicans * Peaſants, &c. &c. &c. 
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CONSISTING OF ANCIENT ADVENTURERS, 
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14 oM WATERS. 


THOMAS WATERS was born of very reputable 
parents at Henley upon Thames in Oxfordſhire, - His father 
and mother both died while he was very young, leaving 
him to the care of an uncle, who put him- apprentice to a 
. notary publick behind the Royal Exchange. But his mind 
was not turned for buſineſs, and the ſervitude of ſeven years 
appeared to him an age; he therefore gave himſelf a diſ- 
F arge without the leave of his maſter, before he had ſerved 
alf the term. His little ſtock. of money was ſoon exe. 
pended, and he ſaw himſelf expoſed to the wide world, 
without any viſible way of getting a living in it: theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſoon inclined him to the highway; there being, 
cording to Tom's ideas, this peculiar advantage in the 
life of an highwayman, that he nee not want a livelihood ſo 
long as he has occaſion for it, if he be but induftrious : he 
may rob till he is taken, then the county muſt maintain 
him till the Seſſions or Aſſizes; and, if he has the luck to be 
bdanged, there in an end at once of all his neceſſities. ; 
His, firit-explonc was N or thirty gypſies, whom he 
faw-near Browley E as they were coming one morn- 
ing eat ly out of a barn. He rode up to them, and com- 
manded them to faxd, threatening to ſhoot half a ſcore 
through the head, if they did not inſtantly obey his com- 
mand. Theſe ſtrollers were thus far pretty patient; but 
when he ordered them 3 their purſe-ftrivgs, they ſer 
ws 77 7 + ae | up 
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up an outcry as terrible as the Holo-loo of the W714 Triſh, of 
Jofing a cock or a hen. To be robbed on the highway was 
ſomething new to beings, who had all their lives been uſed 
to pilfering. Some of the gang intreated his pity and com- 
paſſion in a miſerable tone: others began to tell his fortune; 
promiſing him abundance of riches, and every thing elle 
they could think of that was deſirable; beſtowing more 
bleſſings on Tom than the Pope would have fold for all the 
wealth they had to Joſe. But Tom was not ſuperſtitious 
enough to take notice either of their predictions or their 
bleſſings; he wanted the ready rhino; for the old proverb, 
4 That one bird in the hand is worth two in the buſh,”” was 
one of his darling maxims. A plague take you, (ſays 
he) for a company of canting whores and rogues. 1 well 
know what my fortune is: I ſhall be hanged, if I don't 
mend my manners; and ſo, tis poſſible, will ſome of you: 
however, neither this ſimilitude in our fortunes, nor all the 
jargon you can muſter, will aught avail : ſo deliver, or ll 
end half of you to your old friend, the devil!“ TW x 
When this tribe of jugglers found he was determined 
they began to empty their pockets of a large quantity of 
ſilver ſpoons, taſters, gold rings, &c. which they had either - 
ſtolen, or perſuaded ſome of the E people to give 
them, for telling their fortunes. Theſe moveables, toge- 
ther with what money they produced, amounted in all to 
ſixty pounds! By the time Tom had ſecured his booty, ſe- 
veral country fellows in the neighbourhood, alarmed at the 
firſt outcry, came forward, with clubs, flails, and pitchforks 
in their hands, Tom rode to- meet them, crying out, 
„That while one of the gyphics was telling his fortune, ſhe 
picked his pocket to a confiderable value, and would not 
return him any thing again; for which reaſon he had been 
laſhing ſome of them with his Whip.“ ** You did well, 
maſter, (ſaid rhe clowns) for there are not ſuch thieves in 
hell as are theſe gypſics,” ' This turned the rage of the 
countrymen upon the tawny tribe, fo that they drove them 
away with their ſticks, and by pelting them with ſtones, 
while Tom rode laughing off. 23300 . 1 } AN OMNI 202 72. FT! 
Another of Tom's adventures was with Sir Ralph Dela- 
val, at that time Vice- Admiyal of the Engtifh ip Hee 
he knew very well. The meeting Rappened on the road 
between Portſmouth ' and Petersfield. „ Well overtaken, 
\ brother tar !, (quoth Tom) pray of what religion ate you ?*? 
Sir Ralph, affoniſhed at his impudence, replied, « What, 
buſineſs have you to enquire-about my religion?” © Nay, 
Sir Ralph, 1 had. only a- mind to aſk a civil queſtion, _ 
13 é . — | caule 
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uſe I have been informed that you ſailors have vo reli- 


gion at all: but ſince you are ſo cruſty upon this head, give 


me leave to aſk you another thing. Pray do you apprehend 


being robbed before you come to the end of your journey? 
Not at all, (quoth the Admiral) I have my footman behind 
N52. Now there you and I are of two opinions, (ſaid 

om); for I believe you will be robbed very quickly.“ 


While ſpeaking he drew his piſtols, and threatened maſter 
and man with inſtant death, if they offered to ſtir hand or 


foot. In this predicament, the Knight thought it beſt to 
fave his life by delivering his money; which amougted to 
ninety guineas, beſides a gold watch. Tom bid-the gallant, 
Admiral not be ſo poſitive another time, and then took leave, 
to go in queſt of other adyentures. 5 ty" iv 
On the ſame day, between, Guildford and Godalming, 
he met with a, famous hermaphrodite, who lived formerly 
in Lamb's Conduit Fields, and afterwards at. Goſport - A 
mere frolic excited him to rob this perſon, 'He therefore. 
Ropped her (tor ſhe was dreſſed in woman's apparel) with a 
volley of oaths and hard names; calling her Maſculo: Fe- 
minine ; half dog, half bitch; and an abundance of other, 
epithets to the ſame purpoſe: telling her, . That he did 
not at all fear proſecution : for, as thou art neither man nor 


woman, (ſays he) *twill be impoſſible for thee to lodge a 


- there executed, in the twenty-lixth y 


* 


bill, againſt me.” He took from this perſon about twenty 
pounds, which pleaſed him beyond ary wa | — 
For the ſpace of five years he committed an almoſt iner 
dible number of robberies: but as few of theſe. fellows, 
eſcape, ſo Tom fell at laſt into the hands of Juſtice. His 
lat robbery was on Hounſlow Heath, a place where almoſt 
all great men at one time or another try their fortunes... Her 
took from one John Hoſey, a Briſtol, carrier, above fourteen 
hundred pounds in money and plate; ſome;of whiclrdatter 
was found on him when apprehended. For this ſact he 
received ſentence of death; and being conveyed to Tyburn 
in à coach, on Friday the 17th day of July, 1691, he was, 


the ſtage in à very reſolute manner, 
On leaving Newgate, he delivered the following paper to 


ſome of his friends, which favoured very little of Chrifiian 


* « 


penitence  _ | 
It muſt be confeſſed that, at firſt though!, a perſon in 
my condition ſeems to have the leaſt cauſe io be merry of 
any one in the world: I am juſt going to leave all my, 
companions, all my pleaſures, and, in à word, all that ar: 
preſent ſcems molt engaging 5 either in a literal ſenſe, To be. 

7 ä ng 
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ear of his age; going 


/ 


4.3 
10 more, or to take a leap in the dark, the Lord Inows' 


_ wwhither! 


« If the firſt of theſe were certain, I ſhould have nothing 


more to do than to bid all my friends Good B'aαι e, and take 


the finiſhing ſwing with the ſame pleaſure that I go to ſleep; 
or if, on the other hand, I were ſure of taking a ſupper this 
evening, either in Paradiſe or Tartarus, and of keeping my 
habitation there to eternity, provided I were informed in 
which of theſe places it was to be, I ſhould have no occaſion 
to remain in this fluctuating, doubrful ſtate of mind; but 
give way either to deſpair or tranſport, according as my 
entertainment promifed pleaſure or dread. 2 
% But none of theſe things can be determined, and this 


very uncertainty of affairs is enough to make a'man thought- 


ful: we are apt always to fear the worſt where two extremes 
ate before us, one of which cannot be avoided; eſpecially if 
we are conſcious” of not having performed the terms op 
which the beſt is 4 . 
„Vet, after all, why ſhould we fear the worſt, where 
every thing is equally doubtful? Does the ſailor always 


think of drowning when be is at ſea? No; he is as cheer- 


ful, as though the element he was upon expoſed him to no 
danger. Why then in death, only, are our fears fo power - 
ful? I can fee no reafon for itg and therefore I will en- 
deavour to think no more, but turn all my thoughts to the 


_ enjoyment of the few moments I am to be here, in that 


manner which has uſually afforded me the moſt pleaſure gz 


and, as to futurity, be as eaſy about it as an old ſhoe, 
« You fee, my friends! I have reafoned myfelf quite out 


of breath, and neither myſelf, nor you, are the wiſer for all 


T have faid. Things ſtill remain as they were, and will do 
ſo in ſpite of all enquiries. I am going the way of all 
fleſh, and yet 1 know not a ſtep of the road beyond Tyburn; . 
nor am 1 likely to know till I come thither, and then I muſt 


take it as it runs, I am to be hanged; that's all you'll 


ever know of me. When the job's over, go home and be 
merry, and let Tom Waters never more give you an uneaſy. 


i. v thought.” 4 


of King Charles the Second was in as great eſtimation as) 


© MOT 


* 


nnn 


Wirren HOLLYDAY was born of poor parents, is 
the pariſh of St. Giles in the Fields, who dying at an Ea 
period, Will was forced to ſhift for himſelf. Entering iato 

the ragged regiment of Black Guards, which in the reign” 


the 


„„ | 

the Janizaries in the. Ottoman Court, his acute genius and 
prompt wit, without, the advantage of any education, ſoon 
excited the notice of the ſuperiors of his tattered fraternity. 

But that which: gained Hollyday moſt reputation, was, 
being choſen Lord High Steward in a mock»trial- of the 
Viſcount Stafford, held in the Mewſe at Charing Croſs; in 
which, though he had not conſulted Forteſcue, Fleta, Plow- 
den, Coke upon Littleton,” or any other ancient law author; 
his natural parts moſt floridty ſet forth the heinouſneſß 
that Peer's crime, whoſe perſon was repreſented by one o 
their tarterdemalions. Bur inſtead of exceuting the poor 
boy in jeſt, he was hanged in earneſt, and in that pendent 

tire left till next metning; when one of the King's 
grooms Fading his Lordhhip hanging in the ſtable, he cut. 
him down, and delivered the body to his friends. 


Shortiy after this piece of mock juſtice, Will's: eredit 
increaſing more and more j and his ingenuity being attended 


with a great deal of courage, he was, be the unanimous 
conſent of the whole regiment of Black Guards, choſen 
their Captain; in which polt he zob/y acquitted himſelf ; 
and by victue of his great authgriy, he brought.,them, 


Nemine contradicente, ta obſerve the following Orders:— | 


WY That none of the Black Gaards ſhould preſume to wear a 


gut, upon pain of being caſhiered out of the regiment for ever. 

” [That none of them ſhould xeſide,, either by day or night, in 

an 7 ther places than ſtables, empty houſes, or under bulks. = 
is F. That they ſhould cat no other ,viftuals than what was 


* 


given. them; therefore what money they got by cleaning Life- 


guard me iis boots of ' ſhoes, and rubbing down horſes, mould 
either be loſt,” or / increaſed, by gaining among their own fra- 
zernity. f | e 8 430 

* 1. That if any member could read or write, he ſhould, by 
mot practiſing either, forget both: like the Czar of Muſcovy, their 
Captain would not have any under his command more. learned 
D/ /! r 

V. That they ſhould daily appear every morning by nine of 
the clock, on the Parade in St. James's Pazk, provided t ey Wop 
'not hindered by ſickneſs, 'or upon any extraordinary duty, 

receive the, neceſſary orders which the exigeticy of affairs re- 


ele. % { 
N VE. That none ſhall preſume to follow the King and Court to 
Windfor, or upon any royal progreſs whatever, but ſuch as were 
commanded to go on that partiixg 44300 
„ VII. That if any charitable perſon beſtowed à pair of old 


moes or ſtoc kings upon any one of their ragged. ſociety, he ſhould 


iuſtantly convert the ſame into money to play. | By 
2 VIII. That ey ſhowld not Qeal any thing which lay out of 
their reach ; for fear of bringing ſcandal on their regiment! * _ 
rene 


— 


2 . 
TX. That' they ſhould not endeavour to elear chemſcises of 
vermin, by killing or cating them; nor for profit diſpoſe of them 
to any apothecary, that might now. and then want a quill full or 
two, to cure ſorne lady's geatlewoman or chamber-maid of the 
yellow jaundice! | ada 
_ That they ſhould ee cn ret 88 
t lan in Newgafe; ets without ag ; out- lie 
* — out- w] car a 1— Lord at the Grand Porter's ang 
Zea Out all their villanics with the unparalleled impudence gf 
In this employment Will Hollyday remained. till he was 
about twenty years of age; when looking upon himſelf toe 
old to continue longer in that ſtation, wherein he bad 
haved himſelf with a great deal of bravery, candour, and 
juſtice, he ſurrendered, his commiſſion,- and turned high- 
wayman z which profeſſion he followed till the hangman 
— ar his career on Wedneſday the z ad of December, 2697. 


; 17 J 10 111 
Tou Joxxs (not the celebrated hero of FIE LUIS) 
. was born at Neweaſtle upon Tyne, in Nerthumberlandz 
where his father, being a clothier, brought him up to the 
ſame trade. He followed this calling till he was two and 
twenty years of age; though not without diſcevering his 
vicious inclinations many years before, by running into 
debt, and purſuing other irregular courſes. At laſt, being 
| reduced to extremity, he at once reſolvec to ops hate 
20ꝓ0 the highway, as the only way left, he thought, tore 
. v5 trieve his fortune. | 2 
I make a beginning, he robbed his father of eighty 
1 pounds and a * horſe; upon which he rode acroſs the 
. country with all ſpeed; for fear of being purſued; The 
=. devil, he knew, was ſometimes apt to leave his children in 
: 118 the lurch; and therefore he thought it ſafer to truſt to the 
horſe, than to Fortune. This, and the conſcious 


z legs of his hor! | 

* dread of juſtice, which is always ready to- terrify youn 

8 - villains, occaſioned his riding forty miles before he ſtoppet 
' -_ all-which way, he was afraid of ever) one. he lawy and 

| | every noiſe he heard. 

1 After zhis, riding into Staffordſhire, and meeting a ſtage- 

1 __ coach, with — 7 in it, be commanded the 

| _ eoachman to ſtop, the people within to deliver. Some 

R of the gentlemen were reſolute, and refuſed to comply with 

A his demand; vpon Which he fired ſeveral piftols, taking 
are, however, to do no hurt; and ſtill preſerying * . 


4 et 
| four well Joaded, for his defence, ſhould he have occaſion - 
for them. The fright which the gunpowder put a couple 
of ladies into, who were in the coach, obliged the gentlemen 
to ſurrender, before an miſchief was done and T om rode 
off with 2 conſiderable US 
A pleaſant circumſtance occurred,” as the oonſe quent of 

this adventure. At monkey, betonging to one of the paf- 

ſengers, being tied behind the coach, was ſo frightened 
at — 8 W ng that, with ſkipping about, he broke his 
chain, and ran about the fields, ff that the owner cbuld abs 
catch him. At night, a country fellow paſſing over a ffiſe, 
Pug leaped out-of the kedye upon his back, and there clung 
very faſt. The man, having 'never ſeen a monk 
before, imagined the devil had laid hold' of him; in whi 
opinion he ran home, and thundered at his door like a mad · 
man. His wife look etl 6ut „ window, and, it being mon- 
light, aſked him what he had got at his back. He told her, 
the devil, he thought; beggi Pg would go to the parſon 


for aſlſtance. « Nay, Cavoth dd you ſhall not bring the 


devil in here. If you belong 25 im, I don't? ſo pray be 
content to go withodt A „ Poor Hob vas thereſbre 
| obliged to wait at his 8 till 2 man, à little wiſer than 
his neighbours, came by early the next morning, and, with 
a few apples and pears, diſpoſſeſſed the unfortunate wretch, 
o was very willing to let our exorcift keep the devil for 
bis own üſe, as a reward for this — piece of ' ſervice's 
and he, upon hearing the monkey cried, Ny ard to the 
owner, and received a reward. 


An at W of Clitford's Inn, called Sach one day en 


joyed himſelf at a friend's. houſe in get country till de 
1 entirely drunk: 3 ont the road. "ovate 
town,” he Was neceſſitated to alight, and ti h t horle 10 A 
tree, While he went, under a bedge to dill nere ſſa 


aud common occaſion.” It wis Tem Jones s fbetüng 


come by in the intetim; and he alſo diſmounted; on - 
ſame pretence. As foon as Story came forwatd '# lit 
ones commanded bim to deliver his money; but he, bei 
In the condition juſt mentioned, took no notice of 
was aid whereupon our highwayman _—_— him nl hy Woe 
pln; and began ta ſhake him. 4% Ha N 
A s the attorney) for I àm brim full, and ſpall 
91 85 moye Ihe ever ſo little.“ « tem fult of whatP? 
_ quoth Jones. Yo Of liquocz, replied the other. “ But 
% our yang 1 want, Sir; are you brim full of that? If 
1 An. 


over as faft as you pleaſe.“ Story was tog 


to ſpeak more; but, defore Jones wi aware, n 


1 
—— — 


— 


* 


the attorvey's pockets, an 


6 1 

great belch, he diſcln ged. a barge quantity of his ſciend's 
7 plump i into the face of our adventurer, which almoſt 
finding him, he Gore. like a niadman, At latt, having 
cleared his phizz with a bopdkarebiet, he put his hand into 
obliged them to bmit hx pounds 
odd money s, which. diſcharge a little pacified him, and 

toned for the groſs, affigne which he had received, - 

Not long, after this tobbery, Tom Jones met wich one 
Samuel Rawes upan the road. a Quaker who formerly kept 
za button; ap between the two gates, of the Savoy in the 
"Strand; to whom he put the uſual demand. Mr. Primi- 


ive, having reduced himſelf to ver y low-circumſtances, by 


- Tacrificing too liberally to Venus, and. Becchus, and toe 
often to the God of Gambling, was, npw riding into the 
country to bis friends, in order tg procute a freſh Ke 


ighwaymeb, and not. uy 
e had got fat hold of trim 
At whoſe ſuit 


apprehenſion of bailiffs t 
ERS what Tom ſaid, all 


And de paid an arreſt,  Beiy therefore fy eh 8's J. 
fan n his 4 


the. throat, he Very formally, cried. out, 


40. thou detain, med 2555 who was not acquainted with 
aur, friend's warte ben, N e J detain thes on 


he Quaker: Nn perceivgd how , gh 8. caſe . oy 3, NEver- 
eleſs, being a, dry fort, . he reſolved to ca Ty 


e an e Indeed, trend, 1 do 92 90 


„ nor can re that ever thet an 


any deajingg together.” % You ſhall find, the 
Tarr bat eee ee now. iat pping a 15 
n og p vs to 9 750 yy i, friend 
cried Jen 
Fox then Fidel ms 0 £94, 1 15 de, ,uterſy 85 aug. 1 
haye: 5 leaſt fourteen guiteas, about 9 0 an hhat ill 


bY awn, ſuit, ; apd my. 4 er all thy ſubſtance.” 


when 


ma: my creditors, that 12 could not find ene Jones 
to — 45 Quaker of bis miſtake, (thopgh 
60 & by aker, as, we have obſerved,, was, hot, miltakep) 
90 to 0 cc riend, 1 am not ſuch a a Fogue as thou 
n bes, 1 am no baj if, but A 285 bi 

ck A. | nat trouble my elf the. riend rep! leh) 

ut. wy ſtin Bon of n names; 1 10905 takes my monte y ffom 
me by farge, it e e 52 buyÞ file hay he, calls ge an, 


or what his pretence ma 
, Alte r this. be met 1 Wharton 200 yh hdy on the 


No 1 berge cheir c and dehandgſ, 5 9 KS 


ſe no, ei | 


thee, thou art welcome. to MEET e they a re; and: 
1 85 leave to ure-thee,. that 1 have. requently 5155 

mouth of a bailiff with a much Teſs fum, an oy im 
aff 


. 
Vw. Alu. Ad  COfS DL tt a4 


(9 ] 
though they had three attendants on horſeback. His Lord- 
ſhip at fiſt made ſome heftration, and aſked him if he un⸗ 
derſtood what he was about? “ Do you know me; Sie, 
(ſays he) that you dare be ſo bold as to ſtop me on rhe 
road? „ Not I, (replied Jones very readily) I neither 
know nor care who you are: though before you fpoke, I 
took you for a brewer, becauſe you carry your cooler by 
your ſide : now, indeed, I am apt to imagine you are ſome 
great man, becauſe you ſpeak ho big ; but be as great as 
you will, Sir, I muſt have ,you to know, that there is no 
man upon this road ſo great as myſelf. Therefore, pray 
be quick in anſwering my demands; for delays are dan- 

erous.”* 1 TY 
R The prize which he obtained from his Lordſhip, confiſted 
of two hundred nds in money, three diamond rings, 
and two gold watches. | 3 2 

Tom received intelligence one day, that a certain gentle - 
man was on the road, with "ewp fandred” pales n his 
coach. This, to be ſure, was an alluring temptation, ' He 
mounted a hill to wait for his cuſtomers, who ſpied him at 
a diſtance, without the leaſt apprehenſion, But a ſteward 
of the gentleman's obſerving his behaviour at a diſtance, 
told his maſter, that he believed the man on the hill was 
a highwayman. If you pleaſe, fir, (quoth he) to truſt 


me with your money, I'll ride by him, which 1 may do 


unſuſpeted; for he certainly waits for you.” The K. 
tleman, pleaſed at his ſervant's propoſal, gave hi the bag, 
who. rode, on as faſt as he could, and paſſed by Jones, 
without being examined, and got out of fight beſ, 

coach came up. Cade err og: Ex, 
In ſhort, the, coach was ſtopped, and the money de- 
manded, when the gentleman gave him about ten gumeas, 
#ffuting him chat he had no more. Jones boldly named the 
ſum he wanted, and. ſwore it was in the coacli ; while the 
traveller as often aſſerted that he was miſtaken. At laſt, 
the real ſtate of the caſe came into our adventurer's head; 
whereupon, without taking leave of the gentleman, he ſet” 
ſpurs, to his horſe, and rode after the ſteward full ſpeed, 


= 


4. 
who was by this time got on at leaſt a mile apd a half. 


Jones was well mounted; and it being five miles from the 
next town, he actually came in fight of the ſteward before 
he could get into any inn; but the faithful fervant faw 
bim, mended his pace, and ſared the money. This dif-, 
appointment ſorely vexed poor Tom: but there was no 
remedy, 1 | D E od 


8 , SH After 


oy ſhe. 3h 


mm . 


1 


After many adventutes like the foregoing, Tom wat 
apprehendeg, in Cornwall, for robbing, and atzerwards ra- 
yuthing, a farmer's wife. For this fact he was tried, found 

guilty, and condemned, the Aſſizes following; and, about 

ten days afterwards, executed at Launceſtòôn, on Saturday 

the agth of April, 1702; being thixty-two years of age. 


* Y ; 
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AT. ZACHARY HOWARD: 
ow ef i eds „ e ern 1 FF; 


rie Hb utT Vitin ts 1691} ot D253. ! te 
- A SINGULAR ANECDOTE QF, OLLVER,CROMWELL, ; 


. 5 


+ 4s © 4,4 


the republican p in 
ters) was obliged to retire into exile, He, 


want ſufftenance. + MR ou pear, High 

"Tis faid of Howard, that when he reſolved on this 
courſe of life, he ſwore like others of his contemporaries, 
that he would be revenged, as far as lay in his power, of all 
perſons who, were againſt the intereſts of his royal waſter. 
Accordingly, he attacked all whom he met, and Knew to be 


emen in thoſe · days were either obliged to adopt, or io 


of that patty. yr... * e 1 
- 25 whom he thus aſſaulted was the Earl of Eſſex, 

ho had been General in Chief of the Parliament's forces. 
His Lordſhip was riding, over Bagſhot Heath, with five or 
fix in retinue; nevertheleſs, Zachary made boldly up to the 


coach-dgor, commanded the driver to ſtand, and my Lord 


to deliver; adding, * That if he did not comply with his 
. | : demand 


"4 


7 — — 


_ 


— 2 © - — 
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R 
demand without ceremony, neither he, nor any of his ſer- 
vants, ſhould be ſpared.” It is unaccountable, how'a Ge- 
neral, always uſed to ſucceſs, and having ſo many attend- 
ants, ſhould be) terriſied at the menaces of a fingle highway- 
man |\-But:ifo it was; and his honour gave him twelve hün- 
dred pounds, which the had in the coach, sand which had 
been — out of forfeited e(tages; church-lands, and 
ſequeſtrutions; being: unwilling to vemure dis life. for, ſuch 


a trifle, at a time when the party had ſuch a plemiful harveſt 


to reap. Zachary was ſo well . contedted. with: this buoty, 
that he let this Noble man paſs on, with:defiring him to ger 


ing. F156 Oo bom wt ben tset 04? 
Another time he overtook; on Newmarket» Heath, the 
Earl of f, ſo famous for his ludicfous ſpeeches in 


the Houſe of Commons; attended only by one footman. 
Zachary held his Lordſhip' in diſcoti ſe for about half a 


mile; when, coming to a place proper, he pulled out a 


piſtol, and, with a. whole volley of oaths, ordered him to 


ſurrender” that minute: “ You ſeem, (ſays the Earl) by 
your 8 to be a ranting cavalier: Have you taken 2 
leaſe of your life, Sir, that you dare venture it thus againſt 
two men?“ Howard anſwered, I would venture it againſt 


two more, with ypur idol Cromavell at their head.“ O, 


(lays P——=) he's a precious man, and has fought the 
Lord's battles with ſucceſs !!'-—Zaghary replied, by calling 
Oliver, and all his crew, A company of daſtardly cowards; 
putting his Lordſhip in mind alſo, “That talking bred 
delays, and that delays were dangerous: therefore (ſa 
he) our with your purſe this moment, or I'ſhall ö 
your ſoul—if you have any“! ſh)))0 #2 (ine 
The Earl, however, ſtill delaying, Howard diſmounted 
bim, by ſhooting his horſe, and then F pour from his Grace a 
purſe full of broad pieces of gold, and a rich diamond ring : 
then, making him mount behind his man, he tied them 
back to back, and in that condition left them, ++ ++ | 
Fairfax, who was alſo General of the Parliament army 
alter Eſſex being witk ſome forces in Northumberlandſhire, 
happened to take up his on quarters at Neweaſtle upon 
Tynes at a time that Howard was in the fame town. It 
catie to the Captain's car that Fairfax was about ſending a 


wan to his lady with ſome plate, which had been preſented 


ſv that when the day came that the fellow ſet out with the 
prize, our highwaFman alſo took his leave of Newcaſtle, and 
rode after the round-head ſervant. He ovyertook him on 
17 a 2 | the 


ſuch another ſum ready againlt tlie next oonvenientimeets 


to him by the Mayor and Aldermen af” thit Corporation ;” 


z „ 


the road, and fell into deep diſcoutſe with him, about the 
preſent times, which Howard feemed as well pleaſed with as 
the other; who took him really for an honeſt fellow, as he 
ſeemed, and offered ſtill to bear him company. They 
baited, dined, ſupped, and lay * and fo continued in 


- this friendly manner, till the meſſenger came within a day's 
. of the ſeat where his lady reſided. Next morning 
eing the laſt day they were to be together, Howard thought 

it high time to execute his deſign, which he did with a great 
deal. of diſſiculty. Being come to a proper place, Zachary 
pulled out his 'conimiflion, and commanded the fellow to 
deliver the portmanteau, in which was the plate, to the value 
of two hundred and fifty pounds. The other being as re- 
folute to preſerine, as Howard was to take it from him, re- 
fuſed to comply; whereupon a ſharp combat enſued, in 


which the Captain had his horſe ſhot under him, after a 
diſcharge. of two or! three \piſtols on either fide. The en- 


counter ſtill Jaſted; for our highwayman continued to fire 
on foot, till he ſhot his adverſary through the head, which 
eccaſioned him to fall, and breathe his laſt in a moment. 
When Howard faw the man dead, he thought it his beſt 
way to get off the ground as faſt as poſſible ;; ſo nimbly 
mounting the horſe which carried the treaſure, he rode about 
five miles from the pros where the fact was committed, 
and then depoſited the portmanteau in a hollow tree, and 
tranquilly went to dinney-at the next town. From thence 
he made the beſt of his way to Farringdon in Berkſhire, 
where Madam Fairfax was, and whither the fellow he had 
killed was deſtined. He reached thither that evening, and 
delivered the following letter to the lady, which he had 
found in the pockets of the deceaſed; 
r 434 [ . ©, 6:Newcaltle ec, Aug. 12, 16g0, 
ii u ders, 2 . 729 
11 i ' -  & Horrxc that you and my daughter Elizabeth are in good 
4258 -  _ health, this comes to 9 — you that my preſence is ſo agree- 
Able to the inhabitants of this place, that their Mayor and Alder- 
men have preſentet me with a large quantity of plate, which I 
FS have ſent to you by my man Thomas, 4 new ſervant, z whom I 
1 Would have you treat very kindly, he heing recommended to me 
7 A . G 
= | by ſeveral gentlemen, at, & very boneſt, worthy mon. The Lord 
| 5 be praiſed, Iam very well, and ay long for the happineſs 7. 
ope to 


—— <-> ceo ti, 


4 i. ehjoying your com "which, I, hope o within this mo! 
N * edi five Weeks at bel. In the mean time, I ſubſcribe myſelf, 
e loving bend, dn d, 
„ I none but ow 3 ane 


The 


| 1 1 ; 
The * learning by the contents, that a parcel of plate 
had been ſent by the bearer, enquired of him where it was. 


Her ſuppoſed man readily told her, That he was in 


danger of being robbed on ſuch a heath, by ſuſpicious per- 
ſons ; and that therefore, left he ſhould meet with the ſame 
men again, or-others like them, he had lodged his charge in 
the hands of a ſubſtantial inn-keeper at ſuch a town ; trom 
whence he could fetch it in two days,” This affectation of 
carefulneſs pleaſed his new miltreſs very much, and con- 
firmed the character which her huſband had given him; 
ſo that ſhe treated him tenderly, and deſired he would go to 
wenn that he might reſt after the fatigue of tra- 
velling. . | $4508 
The whole family, at this time, conſiſted only of the 
lady, her daughter, two maids, and two men-ſervants. N 
ſooner were all theſe goge to repoſe, than Howard aroſe, 
drefſed himſelf, and with ſword and piſtol in hand, went 
into the ſervants apartments, whom he threatened with 
inſtant death if they made the leaſt noiſe, He tied all four 
with the bed=cords, and then gagged them. He next re- 
paired to Mrs. Fairfax's chamber, and ſerved: her and her 
daughter as he had done the ſervants ; after which he ra- 
viſhed them both, but beginning with the daughter. Hav- 
ing thus ſatisfied his luſts, and taken political revenge, be 
proceeded to make a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the trunks, boxes, 
and cheſts of drawers; in all which he found two thouſand 
broad pieces of gold, and ſome ſilver; when he rode off tor 
his portmanteau in the tree, which he alſo found, and car- 
ried off. | | 

_ Shortly after this, a Proclamation was ifſued out by the 


Commonwealth, promiſing five hundred pounds to any one 


who ſhould apprehend the offenderz whereupon, to avoid 
being taken, Zachary fled into Ireland, where he purſued 


his former courſes; till being grown as notorious there, as 


in England, he thought it adviſeable to return. He landed 
at Highlakez and came to the city of Cheſter at a time that 
Oliver Cromwell lay there with a party of horſe, and even 
put up in the fame inn; where he paſſed for a gentleman 
going to travel into foreign countries for improvement; | 

He, moreover, counterfeited KISS a round-head, and 

vently ſpoke againſt the royal family, highly applaudin 

2 King Charles the F inſt, By this N bs 
got familiar with Cromwell, who was fo pleaſcd with his 
converſation, that he would ſeldom dine or ſup without this 
daring adventurer, 8 5 * Fe LE 
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About a fortnight after this acquaintance between them 
had commenced, Howard went, one morning early, to pay 
old No{* a viſit in his bed-chamber, which happened to be 

Ag on the ſame floor with his own, He found eaſy admittance 
when Cromwell defired that he would join in prayers with 
him. Zachary moſt cheerfully conſented ; but no ſooner 

was Cromwell on his marrow-bones, than he knocked him 

ſtill lower with the but-end of a piſtol, preſenting it after - 

wards to his breaſt, and ſwearing, ** That if he did but 

attempt to make the leaſt noiſe, he would ſhoot him through 

the heart, though he were ſure to be hanged for it the next 
minute on the Jandlord's ſign- poſt.“ 

Theſe terrifying words ſo panic-ftruck the Republican, 

that he permitted his aſſaulter to do what he pleaſed ; who, 

in good truth, gagged and bound him hand and foot; 


£18 afrer which, he rifled two trunks, from whence -he took 


about eleven hundred Jacobuſes ; and then, to ſatisfy his 
burning revenge, took the well-filled pan of a cloſe- ſtool 
that ſtood in the room, which he placed topſy - turvy on the 
Protector's head, ſaying— “ As, no doubt, thou aſpireſt zo 
be K IN, thus do I crown thee, tyrant as thou art!“ 
Having finiſhed, he went haſtily down ſtairs, and mounted 
his horſe, which he had before ordered to be ready, under 
pretence of ſome urgent buſineſs a few miles out of town. 
By this means Howard got clear off, before Oliver could 
make any body hear his knocking. - \ 
At laſt, ſeveral of the family went up ſtairs, and were 
guided by their noſes to the poor General, in the miſerable 
pickle before deſcribed, who was unable to ſtir. Some 
ba © of them, at the firſt hight, thought he had put his head- 
_ piece on; till the nauſeous filth, which ran down his face 
and ſhoutders, convinced them of their miſtake; and induced 
them ſpeedily to unbind him. = | 
As hon as he was looſe, and had been purified, he fell 
on hissknees, and gave thanks for ſo ſignal a deliverance 
from the fury of a wicked Cavalier; for ſuch he believed 
Howard. 3 | « 
Our Captain enjoyed his liberty but a very little time 
|, after this exploit; for venturing, one day, to attack half a 
dozen Republican Officers together, as they were riding 
over Blackheath, he was overpowered ; and, though he 
vigorouſly defended himſelf, fo as to kill one, and wound 
two more, he was at laſt taken by the remaining three. 
Theſe were ſoon aſſiſted by ſeveral paſſengers, who joined 


* A vick-name beſtowed, at that period, on the Protector. 
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in carrying this bold robber before a magiſtrate ; and he 
was forthwith committed to Maidſtone goal. Thither - 
Oliver went to ſee and to 1taſult him; but to all which 
Howard replied with his-uſual bravery and wit, to the utter 
confuſion of Noel. | | 128 
On his trial, at the enſuing Aſſizes, evidences enough 
appeared to convict him, although he had poſſeſſed twenty 
lives. Not only the Officers who took him, but even 


Cromwell, and General Fairfax's wife ayd daughter gave 


in their depoſitions, beſides a vaſt number of others whom 
he had robbed. So that he was ſentenced, for two rapes, 
two murders, and numberleſs robberies, to be hanged till 
he was dead. | 

At the place of execution, apparelled in white, he con- 
feſſed himſelf guilty of every thing laid to his charge; 
but declared he was ſorry for nothing but the murders he 
had committed : ** Yet even theſe, (he ſaid) appeared to 
him the leſs criminal, when he conſidered the perſons on 
whom they were aCted.” He profeſſed farther, “That if 
he were pardoned, and at liberty again, he would never 
teave off robbing the round-heads, fo long as there were 
any of them left in England.“ 
What was moſt remarkable at Howard's death, was, his 


ſmiling contemptuouſly on Oliver, who came into the 


country on purpoſe to ſee the Jaſt of him; ſaying, ** That 
if he (Oliver) had met his reward, he had been in the 


Game circumſtances ſeveral years ago.” 


Howard made his final exit in 2651-2; being no more 
than thirty-two years of age, | 


\ 


WILLIAM JOYCE. 


Tunis unhappy criminal was the ſon of an honeſt 


farmer of Nantwich in Cheſhire, and brought up to his 


father's occupation; but when about twenty years of age, 


being very defirous to ſee London, his father, who was 


more wealthy than wiſe, put twenty-five guineas into his 
ket, with permiſſion to viſit the great metropolis. 
The firſt day of his entrance into London, he took a 


walk after dinner into Moorkelds, to fee his brother luna» 


tics in Bedlam; when a couple of Cyprians perceiving by 
his garb and mien, that he was xo ſmall country. fool, 
picked him up, as the phraſe is, and carrying him to a 
Vaulting School, they there had a very pretty collation both 
of eating and drinking; after which, ſwcet William, as 

| en. - being 
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man with a heavy trunk in his boat, bound to Fulham, he 


being a briſk young fellow, had a game at Hey Cam mar- 
Cook with them both, in which he loft all the money he had 
in his breeches. He became uneaſy at his loſs; but coaxing 
him with hopes that his money would be found again, they 
drank the bumpkin to a ſtate of nor compos mentis; when 
falling afleep, they left him to pay a reckoning of four 
pounds, | 

He no ſooner awaked, than he found himfelf conveyed 
from the frying-pan into the fire: four pounds were de- 
manded for his reckoning with the gentlewomen } He had 
not one farthing to pay it, he ſaid; whereupon he was 
threatened with goal; which threw him into a violent 
conſternation. But the cock-bawd and his wife, under- 
Randing by the ſtrumpets, that he had good friends in the 
country, they reſolved to have a pluck at his feathers. In 
order thereto, they pretended to pity and compaſſionate 
him, in conſideration of his youth; and ſuppo/ing he might 


have friends who would afliſt him in time of need, they 


would lend him ready money to make up the reckoning 


thirty pounds; with proviſo that he went not out of their 


houſe, till he had ſent a letter to his father; wherein he 


mould hgnify, that he had, by ſome unknown miſchance, 


loft all his money in London, but that he had found a. 


friend who had lent him thirty pounds; which having alſo 
loſt by being drawn into gaming, the aforeſaid friend was 


- ſo angry at his folly, that he had arreſted, and would throw 


him into goal, if the ſum was not returned by the next poſt. 
Joyce accepted the propoſition, and received the thirty 
pounds, which he almoſt as ſoon loſt with a couple of 
ſharpers, whom his kind landlord had introduced, to bear 
him company under his voluntazy confinement, - Next day 
the letter was diſpatched to his father; who, being then 
fick, could not viſit London on this occaſion : nevertheleſs, 
taking compaſſion on his ſon's misfortunes, by the return 
of the next poſt, he ſent an anſwer to the letter, incloſing 


a bank note for Will of forty pounds upon fight, with 
orders alſo to return home as ſoon as he had diſcharged 


his debts. | | 
The bill came to hand, and the landlord was paid; but, 


Inſtead of returning home, Will was now fo captivated 
with wine, women, and company, that, in three days, he 


had not one farthing left. Being thus at a e plus ultra, 
and without credit, he bids adieu to his lin landlord, and 


walked about the town to ſeek his fortune. | 
At laſt he roved to the water - ſide, where ſeeing a water- 


told 
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told the waterman that he had buſineſs at Fulham too, . 


and aſked, what he muft have to carry him thither. The 
waterman demanded a ſhilling; to which he conſented, 
although pennyleſs. It being night before they arrived 
within a mile of the place, Joyce, with a ſtout oaken towel, 
gave the waterman a blow under the ear; that brought him 
on his back. Joyce followed it with another on the head 


and then tied the poor man's hands and feet with his 


garters, crammed a handkerchief into his mouth, and row- 
ing the boat to Barn-Elms, there broke open the trunk, 
in which he found a hundred pounds worth of filver in 
a bag, forty guineas in a green purſe, a gold watch, and 
a ſilver box, in which were four rich diamond rings. | 

With this booty he went aſhore, and lived riotouflly in 
various parts of the country, till it was almoſt confumed. 
At Chatham he fell into company with one James Corbet, 
a youth, juſt come aſhore from on board the Royal Oak, 
Underſtanding that he had about fifty or ſixty guineas 
about him, and that he was to ride poſt to London next 
morning, Joyce reſolved to make himtelf maſter of this 
money that very night. In order thereio, pretending that 
he was invited to one Captain Moſely's houſe, about a mile 
off, to ſupper, where they ſhould have alſo a moſt noble 
bowl of punch, he told the poor failor that he ſhould be 
glad of his good company, and would undertake for hs 

ing as welcome as himſelf. Corbet knowing there was 
ſuch a Captain, and Joyce appearing to be a gentleman, 
(for he was well cloathed, had à good watch in his fob, a 
diamond ring on his finger, and five or ſix guineas in his 
pockets, out of which he paid all the reckoning) the generous 
tar conſented to go along with him. But they were not 
got above half a mile out of Chatham, ere a convenient 
place offered ; when Joyce pulling out a couple of piſtols, 
demanded Corbet's money, who, knowing it was impoſſible 
to parry bullets with a ſword, compljed with the demands 


of his treacherous companion, and alſo ſubmitted to be tied 


neck and heels. | 

Not long after this exploit, Joyce met with one William 
Webſter, an attorney, walking over Blackheath, and com- 
manded him to ſtand and deliver. Webſter, though he 
had on a ſword, was frightened out of his wits, and begged 
and prayed heartily that he would nor rob a poor lawyer, 


-- eſpecially in Vacation time. Quoth Joyce, ** What the 
prague is that for a time?“ © Ah, dear Sir, (replied 


ebſter) the worſt time in all the year, for thoſe of our 
| profeſſion} Was it but mw all the year round, it —_ 
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be glorious days for us! and then, Sir, one could afford to 
make you a preſent of a brace or two of guineas.“ Mou 
complain, (taid Joyce) ſo much of this dg nation, I 
would ſay Vacation time, pray tell me what it is, and be 
quick, becauſe I have a great way to ride.“ Webſter con- 
ſented, and begun as follows: — g 
Why, Sir, as in Term time (ah! it makes me almoſt 
weep to think on't) you mighty without offence, ſhoulder a 
Lord in Weſtminſter-Hall to get through the crowd, you 
may now, this Vacation time, walk in the fame poſture as a 
Juſtice of Peace does in his own great hall at the exa- 
_ mination of a delinquent; play with your neckcloth, and 
{wing your cane about with the ſame air, and not an elbow 
Tub or diſtuib you. The barz that were wont to ſell 
with a five-fold row of liſted "gowns, where the favourites 
in the front imburſed more fees than would ſupply an army, 


and where the reſt had good doings too, ſuch as a motion to 


make, or a ſhort cauſe to open; theſe bars are now 1o 
empty, that boys may peep over them, The Jawyers have 


left the Hall, and are gone into the country, where they 


ſpend their time in reading plays and romances, thereby to 
keep their tongues in ule, leſt the faculties of bawling 
ſhould be dried up by fo long a ſilence. bebe a5 
« Ar Heaven they lay, there's not a lawyer not clerk 
comes near em. And at Hell, where they were wont 
to flock like ſwallows to a reed-buſh, there is now no. more 
to do than in Heawen, | \ 
„„The coaches which uſed to lie in the Palace-Yard, and 
before the Inns of Court Gates, like ſo many buſhes, or like 
fleets of kſhing-boats in harbour, ſtretching over the Haven 
Keys, now. ſeem like weſtern barges on the Thames, at 
the, high tide, only here and there one. You ſhall now be 
no ſooner out of the Hall-yard, and entering into King- 
ſtreet, but you will find the cooks leaning againk the door- 
poſts, ruminating upon thoſe Halcyon days of Term time, 
when whole herds of clerks, ſolicitors, and their clients, 
were wont to come with their ſharp ſet ſtomachs from the 
Hall, znd devour the puddings and minced pyes by dozens, 
as fwiftly as a kennel of hounds would worry up a dead 
horſe z but now for want of employment, they are ready to 


" eat up one another, The taverns, where an iron- mill 
would hardly have drowned the noiſe of the yawling boys, 


. the bar bell, and the fiddling and roaring above ſtairs, are 
now ſo filent, that you may rock a child to fleep in them. 
The ſpruce miſtreſs that was wont to fit in the bar, domi- 


neering over the drawers, and not to be ſpoken to, if you 
| 2683 . would 
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would kiſs her backſide for the favour, is now ſo familiar, 


that ſhe bids you heartily welcome, and will come and joia 
her half pint with you, let you ſilute her, thank you, and 
think it very well if all that courteſy will invite you to 
mount the reckoning to a couple of bottles. The ale-houſes, 
and tobacco ſhops, are grown ſo ſweet for want of cuſ- 
tomers, thit you may walk by them without danger of 
being choaked, . All along the Strand, lodgings being 
empty, you find the houſekeepers generally projecting where 
to borrow, and what to pawn. | 
But I have worſe news to tell Rill, Sir. If you but 
ſtep aſide into the Hundreds of Drury, where thoſe precious 


doves of Venus, thofe birds of youth and beauty (I mean 


the wanton: ladies) build their neſts, you will find their 
beauties decayed for lack of pomatum, and fucus for their” 
eyes; which are now ſhadowed with clonds of grief. Their 
golden treſſes, which were wont to fly about their ſhoulders, 
like ſo many Enſigns in Capid's regiment, and every hair 
whereof had a ſervant or viſitant, now for want of curling 
and ordering, are grown into the likeneſs of an Jrißb rug. 
- And what a milery it is to ſee the fine gowns, hooped-petti- 
coats, and other curious rigging; nay, the enticing ſmocks; 
ſent to the pawubrokers. Is it not a pity to ſee thoſe, who 
were wont to ſhine like ſo many conſtellations; who were, 
in Term time, coached and hurried to taverns; where ten 
or twenty pound ſuppers were but triffes; now go to the 
chandler's-ſhops in flip-ſhoes for cheeſe and omons, and 
ſmall beer!“ C | | 
Here Joyce cried, ““ Hold Sir: no more! But dive into 
your pockets, and ſee what you can give me, for attending 


to this long tale of a tub: come, make haſte, or this piſtol 


will prevent you from ever ſeeing another Term.” Poor 
Webſter falling on his knees, begged heartily for his life, 
and gave up all his money, which was about eighteen 
ence - The ſmallneſs of the ſum ſo incenſed Joyce, that 
e gave the lawyer a ſound drubbing, ; 
Another time, Joyce meeting with one John Hicks, on 
"Putney Heath, commanded him to ſtand and deliver; bur 
he being as ſtout alſo as the highwayman, a battle enſued, 
in which they diſcharged ſeveral ſhot, but without doing 
any damage. Joyce admiring the courage of Hicks, ſaid, 


« That if he thought him worthy of confidence, he ſhould - 


be .glad to drink a glaſs of wine with him at Putney,” 
Hicks, being a generous ſpirited man, ' promiſed, upon 
honour, he would not diſcover him. To the tavern _ 
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fore they went; and, among other diſcour 
Hicks what employment he followed? 
Hicks, I have formerly been a Boatſwa 
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Sever, I have heard, I believe, the hames of 
men of war; but never heard of that. 
Ah! dear! that's a wonder; for ſhe is 


than any ſhip in the royal navy! 


Joyce. 


Hicks. 


Where does ſhe lie? 
In Newgate-ftreet. 
Jeyce. Ay, plague! I know your meaning now! She'll 


fe, Joyce aſked 


in of the Newer 


all the 


lie there long enough, before ſne wags out of dock. 
Hicks, You never ſerved on board her, did you, Sir ? 


Joyce. 


molt other of his Majeſty's immoveable thi 
and haye been in very ſharp engagements. 
Hicks. en you muſt certainly 
of arrears due? « k 
Yes, but I never look after them; 
you have no employment in any ſuch ſhip now. k 
Hicks. Yes, I have, Sir; and in a very large one too, 
which lies at anchor in Southevark. | 
Who's her Captain ? 


Jeyc F. 


Joyce. 


Not yet, but I have been impreſf:d on board 
ps in England; 


have a great deal 


Hicks. A very honeſt gentleman, named Darby. 


mand ? 


Hicks. 


. Joyce. What poſt then, may you have under his com- 


None under his command ; but by an authority 
of Judge Bennet and the Knight Mar/hay, I im 
many men, and women too, for her ſervice. 


Joyce. Oh! Sir, I preſume you are a bailiff! 


" Hicks. Yes, Sir. 
oyce. Wh 
2 cal 
His. Ay, dangerous enough ſometimes; but yet not 
ſo often dangerous as troubleſome; for ſometimes I ſhall be 
more plagued and fatigued to arreſt a man for twenty or 
thirty ſhillings, than to take a gentleman for a hundred 
ounds. | 
I believe I was lately abo 


— 


then, t 


ruly, that's a very dangerous and 


ve three weeks in taking a 
damned ſhoemaker for an alehouſe ſcore of fifteen - pence. 
His name was Samuel, Sprackling: I tried ſeveral ſtrat- 
agems to knap bim, yet he was ſuch a curfed ſhy cock, that 
I could not ſurpriſe him; till one day going ſoftly up to his 
garret door, at which was placed on ſhelves a great deal of 
earthen diſhes, plates, porringers, and other things 
| | GP 


older 


and I hope 


preſs a great 


of that 


bort, 
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fort, I fwept all the brittle ware down upon the floor. | 


made a damnable noiſe, which Criſpin hearing, and thinking 
the cat had made this promiſcuous ſlaughter among his 
goods and chatiels, he cries out, Cat-whore! opens the 
door in great haſte, and runs out with his ſtirrup full drive 
to lick puſs z when immediately I caught him in my arms, 
and my follower being with me, I carried him clean off the 
premiſes. ; - | 
Fozce. I ſuppoſe” poor Criſpin looked rather dull upon 
the matter: Egad, it was a pretty ſtratagem though. Pray, 
Sir, can you oblige me with ſuch another comical ſtory? 
Hicks, Why Sir, another time 1 was as much plagued 
to take one William Ryland, a glazier, for much ſuch 
another ſmall ſum, owing at the Rbyal Oak ſkittle-ground, 
in the Strand. I was dangling after his arſe a fortnight, 
without any ſucceſs, For working up two pair of ſtairs, he 
would open his door to none but ſuch as he knew. But 
knowing that bread} was brought home to him twice or 
thrice a week, by the baker's man, I diſguiſed myſelf in 
that likeneſs, 'with a baſket, and two' or three quartern 
loaves on my ſhoulders, and running up to the room oppo- 
fite to him, quoth I to the people, There, there's a loaf for 
you, Said they, We always fetch our bread ourſelves; we 
never have any brought home to us; you are miſtaken, tis 
for the people in the next room. Up I took my baſket, 
down I threw it again at Mr. Ryland's door, and cried to 
the aforeſaid people, The bread muſt be delivered here you 
ſay? Ryland hearing the panum was come, out whips he to 
take it; but before 1 delivered it, I made bold to — him, 
* brought him along with me, though very much againſt 
is will. . N n - F445 
Joyce. Ve ood indeed: but did never- come 
badly off in Gene af theſe adventures ? 7 | h 
Hicks. I was prettily met with once by one Hinton, a 
taylor, after whom I had been above fix weeks, day by day, 
for fifty ſhillings, and never could take him: ſo ore morn- 
ing, dreffing in a footman's livery, with a good ſuit of 
cloaths over my arm, as if they had been my maſter's, up 
ſtairs I went to his garret door and knocked, He aſking 
who was there? quoth I, My maſter ſuch a one (naming 
dir, a gentleman for whom I knew he did work) has ſent 
his coat to be altered. Mr. Cabbage, a miſchievous ſon of 
a b=tch | peeped through the key-hole, and not liking his 
meſſenger, ſaid, Put your finger through the hole that you 
ſee in the door, and lift up the latch, I, like a ſimple fon 
ef a whore, muſt, in hopes of my prey, do as he bade ny 
| wen 


* 
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hen coming ſuddenly with his hot iron, he claps it pre- 


ſently on it, and preſſes it almoſt flat to the door, I damned 
his iron, and him too, and ran down ftairs roaring like a” 
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mad bull, to get a ſurgeon; who had not leſs than a couple 
of guineas for the cure; and for all that, you ſee Sir, I 
thall not have the uſe of it as long as I live. 
Jace. A ſad dog! to be fo down-upon your tibby /— 
Hicks and Joyce having paſſed the time away for an 
| hour or two in fuch fort of chat, the highwayman paig 
the reckoning, preſented Hicks with five guineas, and 
then they parted ; both in purſuit of freſh adventures. 
' Afterwards Joyce went to Briſtol, where he married a 
citizen's daughter, with whom he had about five hundred 
pounds. Now pretending he was a linen-draper by trade, 
and had fifteen hundred pounds to receive of his own father, 
he bargained for the leaſe of a great houſe, next to an 
eminent goldſmith in the * High-ſireet., The key being 
delivered to him, he took ſome of his accomplices the ſame 
night into this empty houſe, and with iron inflruments 
forcing a hole through the party-wall of the goldſmith's 
ſhop, they cleared, without going into it, all the plate off 
the ſhelves quite along that fide where the entrance had 
been made. | | ne 
They were carrying off their prize in hampers, on a 
couple. of | horſes, when, being ſtopped by the watch at 
8 Laifford's Gate, Joyce and two others were apprehended 
. and ſent to priſon; and in ſome ſhort time after, tried, 
condemned, and ſentenced to be hanged. Accordingly they 
were executed (though great interceſſion in particular was 
made for Joyce) in July, 1696; dying all very reſolute, 
and faying, * If they had known the event, they would 
have entered the proſecutor's houſe, and have evt the 
throats of him, his wife, and children, that they might not 
have been ſpectators of their untimely end.“ | 
e ended young Maſter Joyce's pleafurable excurſion to 
London:? | 1 | 
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Tuts notorious criminal was born at Stevenage in 
Hertfordſhire, where he was put apprentice to a butcher, as 
foon as he was fit for ſeryitude, He ſerved his time, as far 
as we have heard, very faithfully ; but was not_long his 
on maſter before he took to the irregular courſes that 
brought deſtruction on him, and branded bis name with 
| $4 e 
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He was pleaſantly diſappointed, as he %imſelf frequently 


confeſſed afterwards, in the firſt piece of knavery that ever 
he contrived. Going with another butcher to Romford in 
Eſſex, in order to buy calves, they met with one to which 
they had a particutar fancy; but the owner demanding 
what they thought an extravagant price, the bargain could 
not be truck: however, as the man kept a public-houſe, 
our companions agreed to go in and drink with him. They 
were very much vexed in their minds, to think that they 
could not reaſonably deal; and were contriving how to be 
revenged of the landlord, when Whitney ſuddenly whiſ- 
pered theſe_words to his comrade : “ What buſineſs have 
we to give ſo much money out of our pockets, for what we 
may, bye and bye, get for nothing ? We know where the 
calf is; and what ſhould hinder our taking him, when we 


have an opportunity? The other coming directly into his 
- meaſure, they ſat boozing till night. | 
The ſame evening came a fellow into the town with a 
great ſhe bear, which he carried about for a ſhow; and it- 
was his fortune to put up at the houſe where our two 
butchers were drinking in an inner room. The man of the 


houſe was ſome time before he could conclude where to put 
the bear; at laſt he refolved to move the calf into another 
out-houſe, and tie madam Bruin up in his place; which 
was accordingly done, without the knowledge of Whitney, 


or his friend, who continued drinking till they were told 


it was time to break up. | - 

Upon this warning they paid their reckoning, and went 
out, ſtaying in the fields near the town, till they imagined 
the time favoured their deſign. The night was very dark, 
and chey came to the ſtall without making any noiſe or 
diſturbance, Whitney was to go in and fetch out their 


prey, while the other watched without. When he was 
entered, he groped about for the calf till he got hold of the: ' 


bear, which, lying after the fluggiſh manner ' peculiar to 


theſe creatures, he began to tickle it to make it riſe. At 


laſt, being awaked, the poor beaſt, muzzled and blind, rofe 


up on her hind legs, not Knowing but it was her maſter . 
* Whitney ſtill continued feeling 
about, wondering at the length of the calf's hair, and that 


going to exhibit 


he ſhould ſtand in ſuch a poſture; till, indulging too lon 
in theſe thoughts, the bear caught hold of him, and h 


him faſt between her fore feer. 


In this poſture he remained, unable to move, and afraid 


to cry out; till the other butcher, wondering at the long 


ſtay of his friend, put his head in at the door, and ſaid, 


with 
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with a low voice,“ What-a pox, will you be all the night 
_ Realing a calf?” © A calf! n Whitney) 1 believe it's 
the devil, that I am going to ſteal; for he hugs me as cloſely 
as he does the witch in the ſtatue.” ** Let it be the devil, 
(ſays the other) bring him out, however, that we may ſee 
what he is like.“ Whitney, too ferious to be pleaſed with 
the jefting of his companion, replied with ſome choler 
« Come and fetch him yourſelf; for may I be d-——d, if [ 
half like him.” Hereupon the other entered; and, after a 
little examination, found that they were bit. By his aſſiſt- 
ance Whitney got looſe; both ſwearing they would never 
more attempt to ſteal calves for this trick. * 5 
Whitney, after this, took the George Inn at Cheſhunt in 
Hertfordſhire, where he entertained all forts of bad com- 
pany 3 but not thriving in this way, he was in a liitle time 
obliged to ſhut up his doors, and entirely give over the 
occupation. He then repaired to London, where he lived 
very irregularly, and at laſt wholly gave himſelf up to 
villainous purſuits. e 
It was ſtill ſome time before he took to the highway, 
following only the common tricks practiſed by ſharpers, in 
which he was the more ſucceſsful by always going drefled 
like a gentleman. 6; | e 
One morning, Whitney ſtood on Ludgate-hill,\cloſe-by a 
- mercer's door, waiting for an acquaintance whom he ex- 
ed 3 when two Miſſes of the town, well habited, came 
up. Theſe ladies took our gentleman for the maſter of the 
ſhop; and ſuppoſing by his looks, that he was an amorous 
young bachelor; one of them, in order to begin a little 
converſation, alked him if he had any fine ſilks, of the 
neweſt faſhion ; Whitney readily. replied, He had none 
that would ſuit them at preſent; but, in a day or two, he 
ſhould have a variety. Then, ladies, (ſays. he) I ſhall be 
3 mu to ſupply you. No man in England can uſe you better. 
85 | leaſe only to leave your names, and addreſs, that I may do 
myſelf the honour of waiting on you.“ Here the Madams 
were put to it for an anſwer; but looking a little on one 
another, ſhe that ſpoke firſt, told him, „That being newly 
come to town, they did not remember the name of the 
ſtreet where they lodged: but it was not far off; and, if he 
pleaſed to go with them, they would ſhew him their habi - 
tation, ſuch as it was.“ | | 
Whitney, of courſe, conſented; and, to gloſs over the 
deception, he ſtepped into the ſhop as if to give orders. 
Away trudged the ladies and their 'ſquire; and, being 
come to the door, he very ciyilly offered to take his 1 4 : 
11 - DES ba ays 
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i« Nay, Sir, (lays one of them) but you fall walk in, and 


take a glaſs of wine with us, fince you have bcen kind enough. 


to give yourſelf all this trouble.” Whitney thanking them, 


complaiſantly accepted their proffer. 13 
Hitherto, both parties were deceived. Whitney really 


taking them for geutlewomen of fortune, went home with 
them only to learn ſomething that might forward his de- 
ſigns; and they as confidently believed him to be the mer- 
cer. Their views were to get his money, and, if pollible, a 
ſuit or two of ſilks into the bargain. Wh 


The ladies introduced their ſuppoſed cully into an apart» 
ment ſplendidly furniſhed, where a table was inſtantly fpread 
. with a fine cold collation. This being over, the maid and 
one of the miſtreſſes withdrew, leaving the other to manage 


Whitney. She immediately fell into amorous diſcourſe, 
and ſoon proceeded to greater freedoms; telling him, he 


was baſhful, Whitney now began to underſtand his com- TY 


pany ; yet, as he hoped to get a little love by the bargain, 


he was willing to keep on the maſk ; and therefore profeſſed” 


himſelf her ſlave: promiſing withal, after a great many 


mutual endearments, to give her as much filk as would 
make a dreſs. This was all ſhe required, before the ' 


granted him the laſt favour; and upon this ſingle promiſe, 
me ſuffered him to play over the Jeu d'amour as often as 
he pleaſed ;- entertaining him, after all, with two or three 
additional bottles; at free-coſt. " 2 

Whitney was ſo well pleaſed with his reception, that he 
reſolved, if poſſible, to — a little more of the ſame di- 
verſion z and, that end he went to a mercer, and told 


him, that ſuch lady had ſent him to deſire he would let 
one of his men carry two or three pieces of the richeſt 
filk in his ſhop, that ſhe might chooſe a gown and pet- 


ticoat. The mercer knew the perſon of quality whom he 
named, ſhe having been his cuſtomer before; and without 
miſtruſt, ſent a new apprentice, telling him the prices in 


Whitney's hearing. Our adventurer led the lad through 
many by-lanes and alleys, till obſerving a houſe in Suffolk- - 
ſtreet, which had a thoroughfare into Hedge-lane, he de- 


fired the young man to ſtay at the door, while he carried jn 
the filks to the lady, who lodged there. The youth very 
readily obeying, Whitney went into the houſe, aſked the 
people for ſomebody whom they did not know, and, on 


their telling him no ſuch perſon lived in that neighbour- 


hood, he begged and obtained leave to go through. 
In fine, Whitney went to his miſftreſſes, and diſtributed 
the prize between them. * * which he revelled in all 


manner 
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manner of exceſs for ſeveral days, till, ſatiated, he was 
11d to retire. 

He reſolved, however, that nobody but himſelf ſhould - 
enjoy the fruit of his induſtry; and, fince he could not 
profit further by this tranſaction, he thought it would be a 
piece of honeſty to reſtore the mercer his goods. To this 
end he wrote a letter, ſaying where the women lived wo 
had itz and the ſhopkeeper getting a warrant, and a 
conſtable, went and found the filks in their cuſtody. How 
were the Cyprians frightened, to ſee themſelves apprehended 
for what they thought had been given them by the right 
owner: but vain were all their excuſes; they were hurried 

before a magiſtrate, and committed to Tothil-Fields- - 
Bridewell, where their backs were covered with ſtripes of 
the cat and nine · tails, inſtead of the eleemoſynary ſilks. 

Whitney, when grown a confirmed highwayman, one 
day met a gentleman on Bagſhot Heath, whom he com- 
manded to Rand and deliver, To which the other replied, 
« Sir, *tis well you ſpoke firſt; for I was juſt going to ſay 
the ſame thing to you.” 4 Why, are you a gentleman of 
the road then,” quoth Whitney? © Yes, (ſaid the ſtranger) | 
but 1 have had very bad ſucceſs to day.” Whitney, on 
this, wiſhed him better luck, and took his leave. 

At night it was however the fortune of Whitney, and 
this ſelf-1ame highwayman to put up at one inn; when the 
latter told ſome other travellers by what a ſtratagem he had 
eſcaped being robbed. Whitney having ſo altered his 
habit and ſpeech, the gentleman did not recognize him: 
ſo that he heard all the ſtory without being noticed. Among 
ather things, he heard him tell one of the company, ſoftly, 
that he had ſaved an hundred pounds by his contrivanee. 
The perſon to whom he whiſpered this, was next morning 

going the ſame way, and ſaid he had alſo a confiderable 

um about him; and, if he pleaſed, ſhould be glad to travel 
with him far ſecurity. It being thus agreed between them, 

Whitney reſolved to make the third. 

In the morning, our fellow-travellers accordingly ſet 
out; and Whitney followed about a quarter of an hour 
afterward. All the diſcourſe of the gentlemen was con- 
fined to the cheating of highwaymen, if they ſhould meet 
with anv; and all Whitney's thoughts were upon being 

revenged for the abuſe which had been put on him the 
day before. | $5 | 

At a convenient place he got before, and bid them 
ſtand. The cunning gentleman, not knowing him in his 
then diſguiſe, briſkly cried out, We were going to _ 
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the fame to you, Sir.” „Were you ſo? (quoth Whitney). 
And are you of my profethon, then?“ “ Yes,” ſaid they 

both. If you are, (replied Whitney) I ſuppoſe you re- 
member the old proverb, Tao of à trade can never agree; 
ſo that you muſt not expect any favour on that ſcore, But, 
to be plain, Gentlemen, the trick will do no longer. I 
mult have—=your hundred pounds, Sir]! And—your con- 
fiderable ſum, Sir! (turning to the other) or I ſhall make 
bold to ſend a brace of bullets through each of your wile 
heads. Deliver, or die!“ - Theſe terrible words threw them 
into a fad conſternation: they were loth to loſe their 
money, but more ſo their lives; ſo of two evils, they choſe 
the leaſt; the tell-tale coxcomb difburting his hundred 
pounds, and the other a ſomewhat larger fum. -, 
Another time, Whitney met one Mr, Hull, an old 
uſurer of the Strand, on Hounſlow Heath. Hardly couid 
he have encountered a wretch more in love with money, 
and conſequently one more unwilling to part with it. * 

When Ss dreadful word: were pronounced, he trembled 
like a paralatic; and fell to expoſtulations and excuſes 
faying he was a very poor man, had a large family of 
children, and ſhould be urterly ruined, if he was fo hard- 
hearted as to take his money. He added, moreover, a great 
deal concerning the / injuſtice of ſuch an action, and how 
very dangerous it was to engage in thoſe evil courſes. 
Whitney, who knew his character, cried out in. a great 
—.— « Sirraly da you pretend to preach moyality to an 

onelter man than yourſelf? Is it not much more generous 
to take a man's money from him bravely, than to grind 
him to death with eight or ten per cent. under a-colour of 
ſerving him? You make a prey of al} mankind, and an 

' honeſt man's neceffity is often the means of his falling into 
your clutches, where he is certainly quite undone, I am a 
man of more honour than to ſhew regard to one whom L 
eſteem an enemy to the human ſpecies. This once, Sir, [ 
ſhall oblige you to lend me what you have, without Bond, 
and conſequently without ixtereft 5 lw———— = Old Hull, 
hereupon, pulled out about eighteen pounds, which he 
very reluctantly gave up; telling our hero, that he ſhould_ 

; fee him one time or another, ride up Holborn-hill back- 
wards ! b ; 

Whitney hearing theſe words, returned; and pulling the 
old gentleman off his horſe, put him on again with his face 
towards the horſe's tail, and tied his legs: “ Now, (ſays 
he) you old rogue! let me have the pleaſure, at leaſt, of 
beholding you ficſt in that 33 which you wiſh _ 


1 
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And giving the horſe three or four good blows, he ran on 
to Hounſlow town without ſtopping, where the people libe- 
rated the miſer, after making themlelves a little mer: y at his 


| 
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- Whitney, like a great many others of the ſame profeſſion, 
1 affected always to appear generous and noble. Mecting 
j one day with a gentleman on Newmaket Heath, whole 
name was Long, he robbed him of an hundied pounds in 
filver, which was in his portmanteau, tied up in a great bag, 
The gentleman told him, he had a great way to travel, and, 
as he was not known on the road, ſhould meet with many 
- difficulties, if he did not reftore as much as would at lealt 
bear his expences. Whitney, on this, opened the mouth of 
the bag, and holding it to Mr. Long, “ Here, (ſays he) 
take what you have occaſion for.” Mr. Long put in his 
hand, and diew out as much as he could graſp: to which 
Whitney made no oppoſition; ſaying only, with a, ſmile, 
« I thought, though, you would have had more conſcience, 
Sir! : 988 Lhd | 
This dexterous butcher went once to Doncaſter in Vork- 
ſhire, where he put up at the Red Lion Inn, and made a 
very great figure, having a pretty round ſum in his pof- 
ſeſſion, White he refided here, he heard that the landlord 
of the houſe was reputed rich; but who was, withal, ſo 
covetous, that he would da nothing to help a poor relation 
or neighbour in diſtreſs; and fo very ſharp and miſtruſtful, 
that it was next to impoſſible for any one living to impoſe 
on him in the leaſt particular. Nothing could be fo pleaſing 
to Whitney, as the idea of out-witting one of this ſtamp. 

He now therefore gave out, that he poſſeſſed a good 
eſtate; and travelled merely for pleaſure; pretending, now 
and then, to receive caſk from his flewaid. He continued 
for ſome time to pay his ſcore punctually; till, ſuppoſing his 
hoſt ſufficiently fatisfied that he was really what he pre- 
tended, he one day took an opportunity of telling him that 
his money ran ſhort, and he ſhould be obliged zo him for 
credit, till he could have a remittance. “ O dear fir, (ſays 

the landlord) you need not give yourſelf rhe leaſt uneaſineſs. 
Every thing that I have is at your ſervice; and I ſhall 
think myſelf honovred, if you will. uſe me as a friend.“ 
Whitney politely returned this compliment, and eat and 
drank from day to day at the good man's table. His 
horſe too, all the while, was fed plentifully with the beſt 
of corn and hay: 3 

It happened that the annual fair occurred at this period. 
On the fair-day morning a ſmall box, carefully ſealed, and 
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though to fee the cuſtomary ſports. . 


Which he thought the fineſt he had ever fixed his eyes on. 
4 I will have him, (fays he) if ble, whether the owner 


[29] 


very weighty, came directed to Whitney He opened it, 


took out a letter, read, locked it up and gave it to his 
landlady, defiring ſhe would keep it in her cuſtody for the 
preſent, becauſe it would be ſafer than in his own hands; 
ordering the Jandlord, at the fame time, to write out his 
bill, that he might pay him, After this he went out, as 


In the afternoon, however, he came home again in a 
great hurry, and defired that his hoſe might be dreſſed 
and ſaddled, he having a mind to ſhew him in the fair, and, 
if poſſible, to exchange him for one which he had ſeen, and 


will buy mine or not, and though he colt me forty guineas.“ 
He then aſked for his landlady to help him to his box ;..but 
being told that ſhe was gone to the fair, he ſwore like a 
madman. He ſuppoſed ſhe had locked up what he gave her, 
and takeu out the keys: If the has, (quoth he) I am 
undone! for I have no money but what is in her poſſeſſion !”? . 
Enquiry being made, it was found to be ſo; on which he 
waxed into a a greater paſion. \ 

The landlord had quickly notice of what was paſling 
and therefore, to ſoften his friend's rage, he offered to lend | 
him the ſum he wanted, till his wife ſhould come home. 
Whitney affected to reſent it highly, That he muſt be 4 
obliged to horrow money when he had enough of his own : 
however, as there was no other way, he condeſcended, with 
abundance reluctance, to accept the propoſal; adding, 
That he defired his account as foon as poſſible; for it was 
not his cuſtom to run into debt. 

- Having, then, received the forty guineas, he mounted his 
horſe, and rode towards the fair; but inſtead of dealing 
for another horſe, he ſpurred his own through the crowd, as 
faſt as he could conveniently, and made the beſt of his way 
towards London. That night the people of the inn ſat u 
very late for his coming home, nor did they ſuſpect him the _ 
firſt, ot even the ſecond night; he hivliie been out, before, vw 
a day or two in his progreſs round the country, which they 
concluded was now the caſe. . But at the end of three or 
four days, the landlord became a little uneaſy ; and having 
waited a week to no purpoſe, it came into his head that he 
would break open the box, in order to examine it. With 
this view, he went to the Magiſtrate, procured his warrant 
for fo 405. and a Conſtable, with other proper witneſſes 
preſent. e need not ſay he was cheated, nor that he was 
1eady to hang himſelf, on finding only land and ſtones in 


the box ! 5 
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This, however, was the laſt of Whitney's adventures in 
the country: for not long after his arrival, in town, he was 
apprehended in White Friars, upon the information of one 
Mother Coſens, who kept a bawdy-houſe in Milford-lane, 
oppoſite St. Clement's church. The Magiſtrate. Who took 
the information, committed him to Newgate, where he 
remained till the next Seſſions at the Old A when, 
being convicted, he was, on Wedneſday the 19th of De- 
cember, 1694, carried to the place of execution, at Porter's 
Block, rear Smithfield, where he ended a ſhort career of 
2 years, including the whole paſſage from infancy 
to death, | FIR 14 


EDWARD ax» JOAN BRACEY. 


THESE two criminals flauriſhed. from the year 1680. 
to 1684; during which time they committed a greater 
number of robberies and frauds than it is in our power to 
record. Their natural inclinations to ſuch a manner of 
living firſt brought them together, and kept up the union 
between them till they were ſeparated by Juſtice. 
Edward Bracey had been a. highwayman, before he met 
with his pretended wife, who was the daughter of a weattuy 
farmer in Northamptonſhire, named John Phillips. Bracey 
made love to her, in the hope, of, getung a large, marriage 
portion, intending then to, leave both wife and fathex- in- 
aw: but Joan was as deep as himſelf; for ſuffering herſelf 
to be dehauched, ſhe propoſed to, rob her father, and ga 
along with him on the pad; all which was acgoreing'y 
accompliſbed. They paſſed for huſband and wife where- 
ſoever they went; frequently robbed in concert, on, the 
highway, and as often united in picking pockets, and ſhop- 
lifting, at country fairs and markets., bras el 
Having ſeveral times narrowly eſgaped detection, dread 


of the gallows produced à femporary reformation : in order 
to this, by means of a conſiderable ſum. of money, which 
this ſingular pair had collected, they took, an inn in the 
ſuburbs of Briſtol, where the beauty of our landlady 
greatly contributed to a large conſumption of wine, In 
deed, it is no uncemmon thing for a huſband to, get mone; 
by a handſome wife; eſpecially if tliey, have 62th art enoug 

to manage an intrigue, All the neigbbouiing gay young 
fellows came to drink with Madam | hu purely for the 
ſake of mpeg their love: ſhe gave them,eneouragement 


while they bled freely: but the things of het heart moving 
4 , 3 ; 0 
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in uniſon with the purſe-ſtrings of theſe 1 numerous adorers, 


the motion of the one ceaſed with the motion of the other, 
Nor would the, on any account, come to the point: fo true 
is it, that honour may exiſt among rogues. 

An inſtance of this muſt ſuſſice. -A certain Mr. Day, an 
eminent citizen of Briſtol, was among the number of her 
humble ſervants, He made her many fine propoſals, which 
ſhe received with abundance of complaiſance ; ; conſenting at 
laſt ſhax be ſhoule enjoy his final reward !—Mr, Dey being 
ſhortly wards informed that Bracey was to. be abroad 
ſuch a night, he thought that nothing could happen more 
favourable to his wiſhes, He went, with all the ardour of a 
youthful lover, and was received by a maid-ſervant,, who 
told him that her miſtreſs was gone to bed, and impatiently 
waited for him ; ſhe defiring him, however, to pull off his 
cloaths, and leave them in an outer room, where he might 
be concealed, aud have time to re-drefs himſelf, in caſe of 
ſurpriſe or accident. 

Mis. Abigail led this dupe, in the dark, to the room 
appointed, and ſtaid at the door, to ſave her bluſhes ! while 


Mr. Day undreſſed. Now, then, our traJable maid con- 


dutfted the gallant to a door, which ſhe told him opened 
into her miſtreſs's chamber; and bidding bim enter loftly, 
the immediately turned the key upon him, Here Mr, Day 
oped about for the bed, and calling on Mrs. Bracey, 4 
Pos as he dared, for directions; bur no Mrs. Bracey 
anſwered. He was ſufficiently amazed at the oddneſs of 
the ſcene, but yet more ſo on tumbling down a pair of 


{fairs againſt the back-door of the houſe. The contrivance _ 


was now. ſelf-evident; he ſaw that miſtreſs and maid were” 
agreed not only to baulk his paſſion, but to ſtrip him of his 
cloaths alſo, in order to render him ridiculous to his own 
family. *Twas in vain to call, and make proteſtations; he 
received no other anſwer, than that the back- door was only 


bolted, and he might open it, if he Pres and go about © 


his bulineſs. | 

This door led into a narrow dirty lane, down which nu 
common ſewer ran; and there was no decentl eſca 
from thence, without a coach, or a horſe, kireAlly of 0 ihe 
ſteps ; which was the only ole made of it, and that ni 
often, eſpecially in winter-time, as it was then. Mr. 
was aware of all theſe inconveniences ; but a terrible 3 
ing cold night, and the ſhame of a Ae; inſpired bios 
with" courage to wade through the mud knee-deep, and 


make the belt of his way home: but what could exceed the 


Aa of His ſei haut ul, as ſhe opened the door to 
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her maſter, who ſeemed to have on no one article of dreſs 
but a pair of muddy boots /—He bribed her to keep the 


ſecret from his wife; but the Jafs told her ſweethe:it the 


adventure next day, and thus it became a general ſubje& 
of merriment. — | 

A diffipated young gentleman had uſed their houſe all 
the time they kept it; and thus got conſiderably into their 
deht. They knew he was heir to an eſtate which produced 
about an hundred pounds a year, which was kept from him 


only by the life of an old diſtempered uncle; and they had 


a mighty itching to get this reverſion into their hands. In 
order to this, Joan threatened him ſeriouſly with priſon for 
what he owed them; till ſhe perceived he was heartily 
frightened, and would do any thing to preſerve his liberty : 
ſhe knew, beſides, that he was viciouſiy inclined, and only 
wanted a little inſtruction to be made any thing they could 
wiſh. She therefore told him what ſhe and her huſband 
were going upon, and prevailed with him to join them. A 
day or two afterwards, ſhe informed him that a rich tradeſ- 
man was coming to Briſtol, at ſuch a time, with a lafge 
quantity of money, and that he muſt accompany her huſ- 
band to ob him. Accordingly Bracey and the young 
man fct out, ſtopped a perſon on the road, and took from 
him above an hundred pounds, with which they returned 
home together, The robbed man had been ſent out with 
the money in his pocket—for that very purpoſe! _ 

When the deed was dore, and they had got their inex- 
perienced dupe ſafe, Madam told him plainly, that he muſt 
make over the reverſion of his eſtate to them, or her huſ- 
band ſhould immediately ſwear the robbery upon him, and 
get him hanged for it. The terror the youth was under, 
and the promiſe of liberty upon complying, induced him to 
comply with ny defired. After which, they ſtill kept 
him in their houſe till they had diſpoſed of it again; obliging 
him to aſſure the , that he had received a valuable 
conſideration of Mr. Bracey; which was readily enough 
believed, becauſe every body knew the young gentleman's 
extravagant courſes, This villainous pair got fourteen 

5 pounds by this bargain, with which they imme- 
diately made off, Jeaving the unfortunate ſpark to lament 
and to curſe his folly. AI 

Joan, after this, uſually dreſſed herfelf in men's apparel; 


and ſhe, and her fellow adventurer, committed a great man 


robberies together on the highway. At laſt, however, For- 
tune put an end to their — in iniquity; for as they 


were robbing à coach in Nottinghamſhire, Madam was 
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apprehended, and carried to Nottingham goal. At the next 
Aſſizes ſhe was condemned by the name of Joan Bracey, 
and executed in April, 1635, aged no more than twenty- 
nine years! \ | | 

Her pretended huſband eſcaped at that time, and con- 
cealed himſelf in other parts of the country, One day, 


however, being at au inn, he was {cen by ſomebody whom + 


he had robbed, and who immediately got affiſtance,: and 
approached the ſtair. foot with a men before Bracey 
knew, or even ſuſpected, any thing of the matter. It hap- 

ned, that in the room where he was, one of the drawers 
had left his cap and apron, which Bracey, on catching the 


- alarm, in a moment ſnatched up, and put on, running down 


ſtairs, with no inconſiderable expedition, crying out as he 
ran, “ Coming, Gentlemen! Coming! as if he was waiting 
upon company above. This ſtratagem then preſerved his 
life; for the gentleman who came to ſecure him, not being 
aware of the trick, let him paſs by as a drawer, though he 
had taken ſo much notice of his face before; ſo that Bracey 


got his horſe out of the ſtable and rode off, while the others 


were ſearching the houſe. FEET 
About three or four days after, however, ſtopping at a 
little houſe to drink, and leaving a white mare, on which 
he uſually robbed, at the door, another gentleman whom he 
had previoufly robbed came by, alarmed the neighbour» 
hood, on recognizing the beaſt, a large party of whom beſet 
the houſe, As ſoon as Bracey heard 3 noiſe of men at 
the door, he ran out, and attempted to mount z. but two or 
three pieces were inſtantly diſcharged at him, one of them 


killing his mare, and another taking off ſeveral of his 


fingers. He then endeavoured to leap over ſome pales, and 
get off by the backſide of the houſe; when another diſ- 
charge was made at him from a fowling- piece, which 
lodged ſeveral great gooſe- ſhot in his inteſtines, and ſo 
wounded him, that he dropped down in the place; and died 
in three days afterwards ; unpitied, and unlamented; in 
agonies of pain, and convulſions of the conſcience ; hoping, 
yet fearing, to quit an offended world, 5 


JACOB HALS Ex. 


Jacos HALSEY was born at Bedford, of very wealthy 
parents, who being Quakers, accordingly bred him up in 
that perſuaſion, His father was by profeſſion a farmer; 
and his mother, it ſeems, was ſo very fond of Jacob, _ 

| the 
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ſhe ſuckled him full two years and an half; and when, 
at length, weaned, he was ſuch an exceſſive lover of pap, 
that it became his daily food for almoſt three years more; 
at the end of which time the following odd paſſage oc- 
curred ;— ao | 

The ſervant- maid having one morning fet his victuals 


upon the chamber-fire, and juſt begun to feed, previous to 


* dreſſing him, was ſuddenly called away into the yard; on 
which ſhe left young Halſey on the bed, and the pannikin 
on the hearth. A large, overgrown monkey, belonging io 
one of the neighbours, having broke looſe, got into Halley's 
chamber, and lay, all this time, hid under the bed. This 
four- footed mimic now came forth; and, initating the 
wench, ſeized upon the pannikin, took the pap, and beſpat- 
tered young Halſcy's face all over. That done, he brought 
his cloaths, and began to put them on after a new mode, 
thruſting his legs into the coat ſleeves, and his arms into 


the ſtockings; all which made little Ta and Nay roar out 
do ſome tune, the uglineſs of his new nurſe terrifying him 


alſo moſt prodigiouſly. But the maid did not hear the 
alarm; and his father and mother being at Meeting, Mr. 


Monkey had time enough to finiſh his work; when he 


leaped out of the window on a tree, and from thence eafily 
gained his maſter's houſe. | 1 
The maid, finding our little Quaker in this ludicrous 
ſure, bleſſed herſelf an hundred times over and over, and 
quawled out louder than Jacob had done before; being 
perfectly amazed and aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the child in ſuch 
a'condition! At laſt, having appeaſed the little urchin, ſhe 
aſked him, Who had dreſſed him out ſo finely ? Jacob, 
remembering he had often heard that the devil was ugly, 
told her, very innocently, It was a little boy, as ill- favoured 
and frightful as the devil! ; 2, | 
Nor was little Jacob more miſtaken than a Welchman 
once; who, ſeeing a monkey in the ſhop of a goldſmith in 
Lombard-ſtreet, gave him half-a-crown, and defired two 


millings and fix-pence in exchange; but perceiving that the 


ſuppoſed ſhopman put the half-crown into the till of the 
counter, and then made mouths and chattered at him, poor 
Taſſy kept continually calling out,“ Speak, little gentle- 
man, wilt thou not return hur the ſhange of hur money?“ 
The noiſe which he thus made, at length, drew a mob 
together; when the maſter of the ſhop being informed of 
the caſe, and ſeeing the fellow's ſimplicity, took pity on 
him, and returned him his money. 


Poor 
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Poor Taffy, however, was not the only one thus cozened 
by a monkey: for a countryman being once ſent with a 
baſket of pears, apricots, and other fruit, to a nobleman, 
was met, at coming into the.houſe, by two great monkies, 
at the bottom of the ſtairs, who immediately ſeized on the 
baſket, and ſhared beſt part of the contents them. 
Now theſe monkies being dreſfed in fine coats, and having 
ſwords by, their ſides, the clown took them to be very 
famous gentlemen, and accordingly made them a very 
formal ſcrape, never offering to moleſt them; but when 
they left off, he enquired for the Nobleman. 

Being at laſt introduced, and having delivered his pre- 
ſent, the Nobleman aſked why he had not brought 'the 
baſket full? To which the ruſtic very innocently anſwered, 
« So it was, Sir; but the little gentlemen, your ſons; took 
out the better half!“ This unexpected reply convulſed 
every one preſent with laughter, except the Nobleman—' 
whoſe uncouth features gave a remote ſemblance of pro- 
bability to the countryman's affertion ! 

When Halſey arrived at man's eftate, he pretended” to 
he wonderfully — and the ſpirit abounded ſo power- 
fully, that he frequently held forth at Meeting twice or 
thrice a week, He affirmed, with all the gravity imaginable, 
that he nightly dreamed Dreams, and ſaw Viſions, and had 


ſundry comfortable and enlightening Revelations.—Here- - 


upon, one of his neighbours,” an arch unlucky rogue, 
reſolved to put Halfey*s faith, or rather folly, to the teſt. 
For this purpoſe, getting upon the houſe, one night when 
it was very late, he called out twice or thrice, with a loud 
voice —“ Jacob, where art thou? Halfey, at laſt hearing 
the voice, ſtarted out of bed naked, and running to the 
window whence the voice ſeemed to proceed, cried out, 
Here am 11—0 1 What is thy will?” Quoth the wag in 
the ſame voice, who could hardly forbear laughing, © Ariſe 
preſently, Jacob, my beloved! my choſen one] and go to 
he church, or rather ſteeple - houſe, and break all the win- 
lows!” Immediately Halſey, in reality the dupe to his 


ridiculous whimſies, hurried on his cloaths, got a long 


pole, ran to the church, and demoliſhed all the windows, 
ven to the lead; Zeal being never ſo well pleaſed, as when 
doing miſchief. But poor Yea and Nay ſuffered ſeverely in 
he fleſh for this zealous fit : for being taken in the fact, he 
vas committed to Bedford goal; and before the matter 
ould be made up, it coſt him above four hundred pounds, 
between the charges of the Spuitual Court and the 
ommen Law. BY 25 
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He was above three months conſined; during which time, 


being a facetious fellow, and what 1s generally called a Vet 
Quaker, he. drank and kept company with the felons in 


Bedford: goal, aſking them ſeveral queſtions relative to the 


art and myſtery of thieving. +» | 
| When releaſed, Halley being ſenſible how he had been 
impoſed on in the affait of the voice, which commanded him 
to break the church windows, was very much aſhamed of 
his ridiculous folly, and would willingly have conſigned it 
to oblivion. But ihe world, not being ſo charitably diſpoſed, 
he was jeered continually throughout the whole town of 
Bedford: nay, he could never appear in the ftreets, or go 
about his buſineſs, without having a whole tribe of, boys 
nd girts at his tail, halloowing and hooting after him, 
his e poor Jacob ſo much at leſt, that, being 
ife, he reſolved to quit the country, and be ie- 
venged of all the churchmen that fell into his clutches, 

though at the hazard of hanging. | 
Reflecting on what the thieves had told him in Bedford 


goal, he became inclined to patronize vice, by cloathing it 
with the livery of ſome ſimilar virtue: for inſtance, Prodi- 


gality and Profuſeneſs he would term Generoſity; and 


brutiſh Valour and Raſhneſs, Fortitude : purſuant to which 


maxims, he gloried in an unwarrantable yiftory gaived 
over perſons, by aſſaulting them unawares. | | 

He reſolved upon following the road; and in order 
thereto, metamorphoſed his crapped hair into a peruke, and 
his formal hat to one pinched: and cocked ; his diminutive 
cravat to a ranting neckeloth; and his preciſe coat, without 
plaits, to one more faſhionable, deſigning, to hide his 
knavery as much as he could. Nevertheleſs; even in this 


lambs! eb44 <q en | * m0 
Halſey one day meeting with an old wicked uſurer of 

Bedford, between Barnet and St. Alban's, rode on with 

him very peaceably for three or four miles; when coming 


diſguiſe, he would always rob in the language of the 


_ . to a convenient place: Look thee, friend, (ſays he) I am 
not like one of thoſe prophane ones, who ſipoil men in the 


terrifying words of Stand and deliver : no, I ſay again, I 


am not one of that wicked ſtamp, but an Iſraelite that 


ſpoils an Egyptian with all the good humour, peace and 

uietneſs in the world: ſo open thy purſe-ftrings ſtrait, and 
lend what thou haſt, without grumbling z. for who can but 
be in love, yea mightily in love, with this mild way of 
taking from a man what he hath, without offering, in the 
kaſt, any aſſault or violence to his perſon, ' 11 


= 
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The old uſurer, not liking this mild way of parting 
with his Mammon, any more than that of being more 
roughly. handled, made great reſiſtance; on which Halſey 
ſhot his horſe, and took from him about ſixty pounds. 
Reſolving to puniſh him yet farther, for moving his righteous 
ſpirit to wrath, he made him caſt his arms about a Jarge 
elm-tree, and then bound them faſt together with a ſtrong 
cord. This done, he left him to ſtretch out his neck like 
the cock of a conduit, 

Another time, Jacob overtaking a country curate be- 
tween Abingdon and Oxford, accoſted him in this manner: 
« Friend, imagining thee to be ſome Philiſtine, going to 
ſpoil an honeſt 1/raelite for tythes, I muſt make bold to 
ſpoil thee firſt : wherefore thou wicked one, deliver thy 
Mammon to the righteous, that he may convert it to a 
better uſe, than to exhault it in gluttony and pride; other- 
wiſe I ſhall ſend thee to the bottomleſs pit before thy na- 
tural time.“ The parſon gave ſeveral hums; but finding 
the reſolute Quaker would not attend to Nay, gave him a 
bag containing thirty-two pounds, after which they parted 
* former with a ſorrowful heart, and the latter fall of the 

irit. 

Not long after this exploit, he met with one Monger, 2 
Beadle of St. Clement Danes, whom he accoſted him in 
theſe words: ©* Dearly beloved, be not ſurpriſed at what I 
am going to ſay to thee; for 'tis no harm; *tis only to 
borrow- what money thou haſt about thee, and then thou 
may*ſt depart in peace.“ Monger, who was a ſtout fellow, 
replied : “If you are really a Quaker, as you ſeem to be 
by the preciſe formality of your diſcourſe, I muſt needs ſay 
that you have taken me at a diſadvantage, as being on foot: 
but, Mr. Tea and Nay, had you nevertheleſs no other 
weapon than ſuch quarter-ſtaffs .s I carry, I ſhould venture 


to attack you on horſeback,” * Say*ſt thou ſo? (quoth 


Jacob); why, then, I will try thy manhood preſently !”” 
So the ſpirit moving him furiouſly, he diſmounted; and, 
taking one of Monger's quarter-ſtaffs, a trial of ſkill en- 
ſued inſtantly between them. | 

Jacob, however, was handſomely threſhed, and ſuffered 
moſt ſeverely in the fleſh; but nevertheleſs gaining the 


/ victoiy; 1 ſee, (quoth he) thou canſt exerciſe thy long 


ſtaff pretty well, but I'll prevent thee from uſing thy ſhort 


one to-night !”* So tying his hands behind him, he cut the 


waiſtband of his breeches, and then nailed the unfortunate 

man's foreſkin to a tree, in ſpite of his criesz to which he 

was alſo ſtimulatcd by the trifling booty of fourteen ſhil- 
| 3 linge, 
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lings, which he by no means conſidered as an adequate 
compenſation for the drubbing he had received. | 

Another time, Jacob meeting a very pretty gentlewoman 
on horſeback, on the road between Manningtree in Eſſex, 
and Harwich, the conveniency of the place piving him 


encouragement, and tempting him to be carnally minded: 
« My pietiy lamb, (faid he) I muſt alight, and come in 
unto you!” Accordingly he carried the gentlewoman into 
an adjacent corn- field, where the lofty product of Ceres hid 
his. laſcivious embraces, Being, at length, ſatiated with 
unlawful pleaſure, he. ſet the lady again on her horſe, with- 
out ſo much as ſearching her pockets, or taking the gold 
watch, which ſhe had by her fide. | 

However, he was at laſt apprehendcd in attempting to 
rob the El of Weſtmorland, not far from his feat near 
Watiingbury in Kent; and, being committed to Maidſtone 
gaol, was condemned at the Aſſizes held there, in April 


1691. i 
Being brought to the place of execution, he made the 


following remarkable ſpeech:.— | 
«© Beloved brethren! I mean thoſe of my perſuaſion, of 


whom I ſee here are no ſmall number, to behold the light 


— 


totally extinguiſhed in this fleſhly tabernacle of my body, 


which formerly was wont to ſhine very bright, and com- 
fortably illuminated all thoſe precious ones who came to 
ſuck the milk of my doctrine. There was once a time, 
that if a man, though an alien, a mere ſtranger, an 
Egyptian, or Philiſtine, ſmote me on one cheek, I would 
turn the other allo, to receive his rebuke. But now the 
caſe is altered ; for when I undertook to ſpoil. the wicked 
ones of this nation, if they were in the leaſt rebellious and 
held up their hands againſt Jacob, I would puniſh them 
with the temporal weapons of ſword and piſtol ; but yet I 
never flew any man. Oh! the frailty cf the Fleſh, which 


| hath too too often prevailed againſt the Spirit, though I had 
. a great portion thereof; nay, a double portion, whilſt I 
conſtantly remained amongſt the choſen people; but after I 


fell and became carnal minded, I then forſook the many 
pretty maidens with whom I often ſolaced in private, and 
went in unto ſtrange women, who were not of the choſen 


ones, but mere Ranters, contrary to the laudable cuſtom of 


our forefathers, who would. chooſe none for carnal help- 
mates, but from among their Siſters. But fince I have 
fallen and tried others, let me tell ye, I muſt needs confeſs 
the truth, it is a pleaſant thing, yea a very pleaſant thing, 
” cn of our mother = 
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let their perſuaſion be what it will. Ah! brethren, we. 
have an unruly member, which poſſeſſes no forecaſt at all; 
but let that ſtand there. I ſhall proceed to acquaint you, 
that a man born of a woman, hath but a ſhort time allotted, 
at the beſt, to dive into the ſecrets of Nature; and indeed 
my time is ſo ſhort in this world, that I ſhall never taſte of 
carnal enjoyment again, unleſs our ſweet King ſhould 
reſolve to ſave me from the peril wherewith L am threatened 
by this piece of choke-weed, vulgarly called hemp. But I 
know I may hold forth long enough, before he ſendeth me 
a reprieve; therefore, not to dilly-dally any longer, I bid 
* all heartily farewell, till we meet again in the Land of 

0 255 ; 

This irreligious offender ſuffered during the reigns of 
William and Mary. | 15 


FRANCIS SALISBURY axp THOMAS HOUGHTON. 


F xRANCISs SALISBURY was born in Worceſter, re- 
ceived a good education, was a ſtudent in divinity, and a 
man of excellent acquired knowledge, as well as a quick 
natural underſtanding. Thomas Houghton, his brother 
offender, was a tallow-chandler of St. Margaret's, Weſt- 
minſter. Theſe two were indicted at the Seſfions-houſe in 
the Old Bailey, the 15th day of October, 1697, for felony, 
in forging a counterfeit ſixpenny ſtamp, to ſtamp vellum, 
paper, and parchment ; and that, after the 12th of Septem- 

r, they did ſtamp five hundred ſheets of paper with the 
ſaid ſtamp, and did utter and fell a hundred ſheets of the 
ſaid paper, knowing it to be falſe and counterfeit. 

After the evidence had been gone through, Saliſbury 
altogether denied the fact, and Houghton ſaid, he had taken 
the paper for a debt; but the fact being plainly proved, the 
jury found them both guilry of the indictment. | 

After condemnation, Mr. Saliſbury was very penitent, 
and ſaid, „That he had finned againſt the convictions of 
his own conſcience, and had brought a reproach upon his 
function, which he could not expiate but by ſpecial degrees 
of a more than ordinary repentance:” On the day of his 
execution at Tyburn, after the other criminals who then 
ſuffered (on the 3d of November, 1697) had been tied up, 
Mr. Saliſbury came in a mourning coach, attended by two 
miniſters, and being brought into the cart, he fell upon his. 
knees, and praying a conſiderable time by himſelf, he after- 
wards joined with the Ordinary in the uſual: offices per- 
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2 on ſuch melancholy occaſions, and then was turned 
off. 4 
At the place of execution, Houghton ſaid, in anſwer to 2 
report which had been circulated in his disfavour, that he 
kept company with lewd women only before he was mar- 
ried ; yet is it not unjuſtly thought, he was too familiar 
after matrimony with dne Madam Mary Butler, alas 
Strickland, miſtreſs to George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham; who, on the 13th of October, the year after his 
death, was indifted-at Juſtice Hall in the Old Bailey for a 
miſdemeanour, in forging a bond in the name of the Wor- 
ſhipful. Sir Robert Clayton, Knight, and Alderman of the 
Cuy of London, for forty thouſand pounds, with a con- 
dition to pay twelve hundred pounds per annum with 
intereſt; and that, after the deceaſe of the ſaid Sir Robert 
Clayton, there ſhould be twenty thouſand pounds paid her 
within fix months; which bond had a feal, and was wit- 
neſſed by four perſons. —This lady, however, died in the 
common fide of Newgate. . 7 
We ſhall now add to the life of Houghton ſome prior 
circumſtances, which principally ſtimulated us to introduce 
him to the notice of our readers. Long before he took to 
the counterfeiting of ſtamp-paper, being in very bad cir- 
cumſtances, through irregular courſes, he was obliged to fly 
into the country, where neceſſity compelling him to live by 
his wits, he once acted the part of a Mountebank at Sher- 
borne in Dorſetſhire; where having ſet up a ſtage, he ſaw 
himſelf the firſt day environed with a multitude of country 
folks, and obſerving that his auditors were inclined to give 
a favourable attention to his diſcourſe, he thus made this 


— oration 


% My good people, take notice that I am none of thoſe 
impoſtors who run up and down the country, to ſell your 
two- penny pacquets that will cure all diſtempers, whether 
external or internal, and neverthelefs help not one, I will 
furniſh you with divers. I call myſelf a Phyficjan, and am 
rather a profeſſor than a maker of medicines ; according to 
the diſeaſes which 1 find, I do either preſcribe phyfic, or 


make it myſelf, Moreover, my dear friends! there ns 


another kind of merchandize which I bear in my brain: I 
have ſo much underſtanding and ſpirit, that I can fellſome 
of it to others. I diſtribute to all men, apprehenſion, ſub- 
tilty, and wiſdom, Mark me well! He that looks upon 
me, let him know, that I am deſcended of a race where all 
the male cbildren-are conſtantly Prophets ; ſo were my father 
and grandfather: But alas! they underſtood nothing at all, 
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in compariſon of me. I have my own knowledge by Na- 


ture, befides what they have taught me. If I would*I 
might always be at the elbows of Kings: But 1 prefer 


liberty to riches. It is more meritorious for me, and 1 


ſerve my country better by going from town to town cha- 
ritably to aſſiſt all manner of perſons, than to continue fill 
in one court or city. 1 will not trouble myſelf to relate 
ſome odd ftories to you, according to the ancient cuſtom, 
to (tir up your attention by laughter; it becomes not my 
learning to be fo great a buffoon. Let thoſe who have 


need of my counſel in their affairs repair to me, one by one, 


to my lodgings at the Red Lion Inn! I can inform young 
bachelors, if their ſweethearts be maids or not; I can 
inform huſbands, if their wives have ever made them 
cuckolds. For the ordinary diſeaſes of your bodies, I will 
diſcourſe farther of them to-morrow, when 1 ſhall mount 
my ſtage again.“ | . 

He had ſuch ſucceſs, that by his drugs and fortune- telling 
he picked up a great deal of money from the credulous 


country fools that reſorted to him. We will give an 
inſtance of ſkill which he diſcovered, in the caſe of a_ 


wealthy old farmer who- ſolicited his advice, and by which 
he got abundance of reputation, | 

The old gentleman, after compliments proper to a perſan 
of Houghton's learning, thus began: “ Sir, I am very 
much perplexed. My daughter has acquainted her mother 
that ſhe is big with child, and the doth not know by 
whom If we knew who it was, we would caufe him to 
marry her, if rich; and; if poor, we would puniſh him as 
the law provides in ſuch caſes, My wife and 1 were a 


week, ſome time ago, at a relation's houſe about ten miles | 


off; in the mean while our daughter lay alone in our cham- 
ber, and ſhe cannot tell who it was that came to raviſh her 
maidenhead from her; for the culprit ſpoke not a word.“ 
Houghton made anſwer, * Very likely *tis one of your 


ſervants. * I conceive ſo too, (ſaid the farmer) but there 


are four of them; three ploughmen, and one ſhepherd. 
Now to which of theſe ſhall J addreſs myſelf? Tell me, Sir, 
I beſeech y6u?”” Houghton replied, “ Do you and your 


wife ſleep this night from. home, and let your daughter 


have the ſame bed on which ſhe [Joſt her maidenhead ; the 
door remaining open, as it was at that time: he who has 


already been familiar with her, will renew bis viſit, without 


doubt; and if he will not then ſpeak; ſhe ſhall mark him on 
the forchead with a certain ingredient which I ſhall give 


her: the mark will not ſuddenly go out, but the next 
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7 morning you may diſcover it very plainly, and by this 


means find out the raviſher.“ | —_ 
After that Houghton had ſpoken theſe words, he en- 


treated the farmer to leave him for a little time, that he 


might prepare his mixture. He took lamp- black, which 
he mingled with oil, and afterwards brought it to him, 
ſaying, © That bis daugliter with that muſt mark the 


. forehead of the man who came to lie with her.“ The 
farmer returned home, and communicated the affair to his 


wife, who agreed to all which he defired. After that, be 
departed with her from his own houſe, and repaired to that 


of a friend in the neighbouring village for the night. 


Accordingly, the good man's daughter went to her 
parent's' bed, and left the door open. Her father's four 
ſervants ſlept in the chamber directly oppoſite. At length, 
they all ſnored ſoundly, except the ſhepherd, who was in 


fact the aggreſſor, Being enamoured of his maſter's daugh- 


ter, and fleeing an occaſion as inviting and propitious as 
ever, he determined within himſelf to go iz unto her; fo, 
riſing from his own bed, he foftly opened the door, and 


ſtole to the bed of this ſuffering damſel. 


The expectation, and deſign, had hindered her from 
ſleeping; lo that hearing him approach, ſhe prepared to 
perform that which ſhe had been commanded. As he en- 
deavoured to kits and embrace her, me thruſt him back, 
and with one of the fingers of her other hand, which was 
dipt in the mixture, ſhe touched his forehead, Afterwards, 
however, the was not over careful in defending hes ſelf. 
When the firſt tranſports had ſomewhat ſubſided, the de- 
fired him to confefs who he was; aſſuring him that the 
Mountębank, who knew every thing that was done, would, 
next morning, make a full diſcovery. “ Why da you not 
ſpeak? How would you have me love you, when I do not 
know who you are?“ He then confeſſed that he was the 
ſhepherd, and repreſented how entirely he loved her. «Of? 


Lord, (aid ſhe) would that you had ſpoken to me a little 
ſooner; 1 would not have ſerved you as I have done. You 


have a mark on your forehead which cannot ſuddenly be 


wiped away; and to-morrow my father will know by it 
that you have been in my bed: you are ſenſible he does 
not love you, and will never confent to our marriage. He 


will cauſe you to be puniſhed ; for which I mall be ex- 


tremely ſorry, as I always loved you, although I never 
- expreſſed ſo much before. 1 


1% J thank you for your ood will, (ſaid the ſhepherd) and 


I muſt beſeech you to continue it; but give me the ingre- 
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dient, J pray, with which you rubbed my forehead; and 1 
will ſo order it, that your father ſhall not be much the 


wiſer,” The girl therefore put into his hand the little > 


pot of black ; when the ſhepherd anointed. one of his fingers 


with it, and going into the chamber where his compantons 


lay, he marked all their forcheads, and then again returned 
to his miſtrefs, with whom he paſſed the night. 


Day-light no ſooner appeared, than the farmer returned , - 


home; and, eager to diſcover the villain who had lain with 


his daughter, he cauſed all his ſervants to appear before 


him: but, having woked upon every one, was not a little 
2mazed to ſee that all their torcheads was marked with the 
faid jamp-black. Oa this, it great choler, he went to his 
daughter, ſaying to her, „ If all thoſe who have their 
furcheads coloured with black have lain with thee. this 
night, the daughter of no other country farmer was ever 
made ſo common !”* She. proteſted, however, that there 
came but one to ber; and ſhe knew not how the reſt came 
to he ſo marked. | | 
The honeſt farmer, therefore, again had recourſe to the 
Mountebank, and acquainted him with all that had palled ;. 
begging, his further advice. Houghton, having a little 
while conſulted, ſaid to him, © Return hame with all the 


ſpeed you can, and Cauſe, all your ſervants to come before 


you again, and obſerve if there be any amongſt then who 
* one of his fingers black. He it is, without doubt, 
who has debauched your daughter.“ | 
The farmer accordingly having looked on all their hands, 
found that no one had a black finger except the ſhepherd. 
« Ha?! (ſaid he) 'ris thou haſt dithonoured my houſe! I 
will cauſe thee to be apprehended, and brought to juſtice. 
What audacity! to violate the daughter of thy maſter while 
ſhe was aſleep !”* 2 
Having ſpoke theſe words, he ſeized the ſhepherd by the 
collar, commanding the reſt of his ſervants to aid in carry- 


ing him to priſon; but the ſhepherd ſaid unto him, Ah! 


good maſter, tis true that I am in ſome ſort guilty. Your 


daughter was afleep when I firſt went into her bed: but her 
ſubſequent patience mult acquit me of raviſhment; and, 44 
to ſeduction, why I am willing to make her all the re- 


paration in my power. What can ye deſire more? 


The mother, the uncle, and the aunt, ndw came in; and ' 


rſuaded the furious father to be paciſied; repreſenting to 
im that marriages, were firſt made in beavim; and that, 
_ doubtleſs, heaven had ordained that this ſhepherd ſhould 


. marry his daughter, They declared, moreover, that he 
| was 
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was a thriving young man; and that, of neceſſity, he muſt 
permit them to marry. Tue buſineſs was fo well diſputed, 
that on the very ſame day the match was made, to the great 
contentment of both parties; and the father owning the 
admirable inventions which the Mountebank had taught 
him, to diſcover the deflowerer of his daughter, the whole 
family went in a body to give Houghton their unanimous 


thanks, beſides a good reward. 


OLD MOB B. 


MoBB was born at Ramſey in Hampſhire ; where he 
chiefly refided—when not out on expeditions—till the period 


. of his death; at which time he had a wife, and five children, 


This celebrated villain once met a proctor on the road, 
who had managed againſt him for calling a woman Whore, 
and who had drawn not a little money out of his pocket, 
He quiekly recognized his old friend; but being very 
much diſguiſed himſelf, was not at all apprehenſive of 


being known. Sir, (quoth he) ſtand and deliver this 


moment, or I ſhall have no more mercy on you now than 
the devil will hereafter; or, if you pleaſe, you yourſclf 


would have on an excommunicated perſon.” The proctor 
made ſome reſiſtance, but was ſoon obliged to ſurrender, 


and pull out a fine embroidered purſe, containing fifteen 


guineas. He was going to take out the guineas, ant deliver 


them; but Old Mobb liking the purſe, aſſured him, he muſt 
have that alſo. The proctor replied, it was given him by a 


8 friend, and that he had promiſed to keep it while 


e lired. ** Suppoſe now, (ſaid Old Mobb) that you had 
a proceſs againſt me, and aſked for your fers; if I had no 
money, nor any thing of value, but what was given me by a 


friend, would you not take it in payment, although I told 


you J had promiſed to keep it as long as I lived ?—People 
ſhould do as they would be done unto. What buſineſs had 

ou to promiſe a thing that you were not ſure of perform- 
ing? Am I to be accountable, for your vows?” It was in 
vain for the poor proctor to uſe any more arguments; for 


he plainly ſaw that, if he offered to ſeparate the purſe and 
money, his body and foul would alſo be in danger of ſepa- 


ration; ſo he e*en gave both together, much againſt con- 
ſcience and inclination. 


Mr. John Gadbury, the aſtrologer, alſo fell into the 


hands of Old Mobb; who, notwithſtanding his familiarity 


with the ſtars, was not wiſe enough to foreſee the mis for- 
| ; dune. 
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tune. This rencounter happened on the road between 
Wincheſter and London, Poor Gadbury trembled, and 
turned as white as a ſheet, when Old Mobb told him what 
he wanted, profeſſing he had no more money than juſt 
enough to bear his expences to London.“ Are not you a 
lying fon of a whore, (quoth Mobb) to pretend you want 
money, when you hold twelve large houſes of the planets 
by leaſe parole, which you let out again to the Stationers 
Company at ſo much per ann, You mult not ſham poverty 
upon me, Sir, who know things as good as — * 17 and 
who have a piſtol that may prove as fatal as Sirius in the 
dog-days, if you ſtand trifling with me.” Mr. Gadbury” 
was at this time, indeed, more apprehenſive of Old Mobb's 
piſtol, than of any ſtar in the firmament; for he was ſenſible 
its influence, if diſcharged, would be much more violent 
and ſudden. He was now even afraid to deliver his money, 
left he ſhould ſuffer for telling a lie: however, as he ſaw 
there was no remedy, he delivered a bag, in which was 
about nine pounds in gold and filver, Old Mobb told him, 
he ſhould take no exceptions at what he faid; for it was 
but juſt that a man ſhould lie in his own defence; fo wry 
ſpurs to his horſe, he left the ſtar-gazer to curſe the diſa 
trous conſtellations, 

One day Old Mobb ↄvertook the ſtage-coach, going for 
Bath, with only one gentlewoman in it: when he had com- 
manded the coachman to ſtop, and was come to the door to 
raiſe contribution after his uſual manner, the paſſenger 
made a great many excuſes, and wept very plentifully, in 
order to move him to pity. She told him ſhe was a poor 
widow, who had lately loſt her huſband, and therefore ſhe 
hoped he would have ſome compaſſion on her: “ And is 
= loſing your huſband then, (fays he) an argument that 

muſt loſe my booty? I know your ſex too well, Madam, 
to ſuffer myſelf to be prevailed on by a woman's tears. 
Thoſe crocodile drops are always at command; and no 
doubt but that dear cuckold whom you have lately buried, 
has frequently been perſuaded out of his reafon by their 
interpoſition in your domeſtic debates. -Weeping is ſo com- 
mon to you, that every body would be diſappointed, if a 
woman was to bury her huſband, and not weep for him; 
but you would be more diſappointed, if nobody was to 
take notice of your crying; for, according to the old 
proverb, the end of an huſband is a widow's tears; and the 
end of thoſe tears is another huſband,” | 

The poor gentlewoman, on this, ran out into an extra- 
vagant detail of her deceaſed huſband's virtues ; ſolemnly 

Proteſting, 
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proteſting, that ſhe would never be married again to the beſt 
man that wore a head, for ſhe ſhould not expect a bleſſing 


to attend her afterwards; with a thouſand other things of 


the like kind. Old Mobb, at laſt, interrupting her, ſaid he 
would repeat a pleaſant ſtory in verſe, which he had learned 
by heart; ſo, firſt looking round him to ſee that the coaſt 
was clear on every ſide, he began as follows: 


A widow prude had often ſwore 
No bracelet ſhould approach her more; 
Had often prov'd that ſecond marriage 
Was ten times worſe than maid's miſcarriage, 
And always told them of their fin, 

When widows would be wives again: 
Women who'd thus themſelves abuſe, | 
Should die, ſhe thought, like honeſt Jeu: 

Let her-alone to-throw the ſtones; 

If *twere but law, ſhe'd make no bones. 


Thus long ſhe led a life demure; 
; But not with character ſecure: 
For people ſaid (what won't folks ſay ?) 
That ſhe with Edward went aſtray : 
(This Edward was her ſervant man) 
The rumour through the pariſh ran, 
- _ She heard, ſhe wept, ſhe called up Ned, 


* 


Wip'd her eyes dry, ſigh'd, ſobb'd, and ſaid; 


Alas f what fland'rous times are theſe! 
What ſhall we come to by degrees! 
This wicked world! I quite abhor it! 
The Lord give me a better for it! 
On me this ſcandal do they fix ? | 
On me? who, God knows, hates ſuch tricks! 
Have mercy, heav*n, upon mankind |! Fr! 
And grant us all a better mind ! 
My huſband !—Ah! that deareſt man! 
Forget his love I never can; 
' He took ſuch care of my good name, 
And put all fland'rous tongues to ſhame, . 
But ah! he's dead—Here grief amain, 
Came bubbling up, and ſtopp'd the ſtrain, 


Ned was no fool, he ſaw his cue, 
And how to uſe good fortune knew ; 
Old Opportunity at hand, 
He ſeiz'd the lock, and bid him ſtand ; 
Urg'd of what uſe a huſband was 
To vindicate a woman's cauſe, 
Exclaim'd againſt the ſland'rous age; 
And ſwore he could his ſoul engage, 
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Was what ſhe'd ne'er conſent to take: 


« This, (ſaid Old Mobb) is an exact pifture of woman- 
kind, and as ſuch I committed it to memory: you are very 
much obliged to me for the recital, which has taken me up 
more time than I uſually ſpend in taking a purſe. Let us 
now paſs from the dead to the living; for it is theſe that 1 
live by: I am in a pretty good humour, and ſo will not 
deal rudely by you. Be ſo kind therefore, as to ſearch 
yourſelf, and uſe me as honeſtly as you are able : you know 
I can examine afterwards, if I am not ſatisfied with what 
you give me. The gentlewoman found he was reſolute, 
and ſo thought it the beſt. way to keep him in. temper, 
which ſhe did by pulling out forty guineas. 

Scarcely was Old Mobb parted from this gentlewoman, 
before he ſaw the appearance of another prize at ſome diſ- 


Fields Mountebank, Cornelius a Tilburgh, who was going 
to ſet up a ſtage at Wells. Our adventurer knew him well, 
as indeed did almoſt every one at that time. The poor 
Quack- Salwver was willing to preſerve his property; and to 
that end, uſed a great many fruitleſs expoſtulations, pre- 
tending that he was himſelf in neceſſity, But Old Mobb 
ſoon gave him to underſtand, that. he would not be put off 
with fine words; and that he had more ſenſe than to 
believe a Mountebank, whoſe profeſſion was lying. You 
t your money, (ſays he) as eaſily as I do! and *tis only 
filling an old proverb, if you give me all you have: 
© Lightly come, Lightly go!', Next market-day, Doctor, 
will make up all, if you have any luck. Twill excite 
people to buy your pacquets, if, as an inſtance of your great 
defire to ſerve them, you relate what you ſuffered upon your 
journey; which, nevertheleſs, could not hinder your comin 

to exerciſe your bowels of compaſſion among them, — 
reſtore ſuch as may be in a languiſhing condition.? | 
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That Madam was ſo free from fault, 
She ne'er ſo much as finn'd in thought 
Vowing he'd loſe each drop of blood, 
To make that jul} aſſertion good. 


This logic, which well pleas'd the dame, 
At the ſame time eludes her ſhame : 
A huſband, for a huſband's lake, 


Yet, as the age was ſo cenſorious, - 
And Ned's propoſals were ſo glorious, 
She thought 'twas belt to take upon her, 
A ſecond Guardian of her Honour. ; 


Who ſhould it be, but the famous Lincoln's-Inn- 


The 
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The empiric could ſcarcely forbear- laughing, to hear Old 
Mobb lay open the craft of his occupation with fo much 
dexterity. He was, however, very unwilling to part with 
his money; and began a lecture upon the unlawtulnels of 
robbing; telling Mobb, that what he did might frequently 
be the ruin of poor fimilies. © This is the devil correcting 
fin with a witneſs, (quoth Old Mobb). Can I ruin more 
people than you, dear Mr. Theophraflus Bombaſtus ? You 
are a ſcrupulous, co ſcientious ton of a whore indeed, to 
tell me of ruining people. I only take their money; but 
you frequently take away their lives; and, what makes it 
ſtill worſe, you do it fafely, under pretence of reſtoring 
them to health; whereas I ſhould be hanged for killing a 
man, or even robbing him, if I were taken. — Vou have put 
out more eyes than the fmall-pox z made more deaf than 
the Cataracts of Nile; in a word, deſtroyed more than the 
peſtilence. Tis in vain to trifle with me, Doctor, unleſs 
you have a remedy againſt the force of gunpowder and lead. 
If you have, make uſe of it inſtantly; or deliver your 
money! ?! * 01 

The itinerant quack ſtill delaying, Old Mobb made bold 
to take a portmanteau from his horſe, with which he rode 
off. Upon examining the inſide, he found five and-twenty 
pounds in money, and a large gold medal, which Kang 
Charles the Second had given the doctor for poiſoning; him - 
ſelf in his Majefty's preſence; together with all his inſtru- 
ments, and implements of quackery. \ | 
Another time Old Mobb met the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, 
on the road between Newmarket and London, attended by 
a very ſmall retinue. He made bold to ſtop che coach, and 
aſk her Grace for her money; but Madam, who had long 
been uſed to command a Monarch, did not underſtand the 
— being ſpoken to in this manner by a common 
man. hereupon ſhe_briſkly demanded, If he knew who 
me was? © Yes, * (replied Old Mobb) I know 
you to be the greateſt whore in the kingdom; and that you 
are maintained at the public charge !—1 know that all the 
courtiers .depend on your ſmiles, and that even the King 
himſelf is your ſlave. But what of that? A gentleman 
colleftor is a greater man upon the road, and much more 
abſolute, than his Majeſty at Court. You may now ſay, 
Madam, that a firgle highwayman has exerciſed his 
authority, where Charles IT. of England has often begged a 
favour, and thought himſelf happy to obtain it, at the 
expence of his treaſure and kis breath,” 
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Her Grace continued to look on him with a ſuperior, 


lofty air; and told him, he was a very inſolent fellow; 


that ſhe would give him nothing, and that he ſhould 
ſeverely ſuffer for this affront ; —** 2 (ſaid Old Mobb) 
that haughty French ſpirit will do no good here, I am an 
Engliſh freebooter ; and infiſt upon it as my native privilege, 


to ſeize all foreign commodities. Your money indeed is 


Engliſh, and the prodigious ſums that have been laviſhed on 

ou will be a laſting proof of Engliſh folly.” I am King 
= Madam; and I Rave a whore to keep on the public 
contributions, as well as King Charles: tis for this that I 


collect; and why, in the name of goodneſs, ſhould you be 


exempted?” As ſoon as he had ended, he fell on her in 
a very boiſterous manner; ſo that her Grace cried out for 
quarter; telling him, ſhe would deliver all ſhe had. She 


accordingly ſurrendered two hundred pounds in money; 


belides a very rich necklace, which her royal cully had 
lately given her; a gold watch, and two diamond rings. 

Being once at Abingdon, on a market-day, when there is 
always a great quantity of corn bought and fold, Old Mobb 
happened to fall into company with a perſon at the Crown 
Inn, whom he knew to be a great ingroſſer of corn; and 
that he had juſt bought as much of that commodity as came 
to fifty pounds. Having money in his pocket at this time, 
he put on the appearance of a man of buſineſs, pretenged 
that he was come from London to buy, and deſired to ſee 
the coyntryman's purchaſe, | 8 

Seeming to like it mightily, the you! was ſoon agreed on 
Old Mobb preſently paid down the money, and ſent the 
corn away. | F 

This was all that could be done that day; for the in- 
groſſer did not go out of town till the next morning. Old 
Mobb took care to be at his heels before he got two miles 
from the town ; and clapping a piſtol to his breaſt, told him 


be myſt have the money again which he had leut him yeſ- ; 


terday, and all he had beſides, by way of intereſt! e 
countryman was ſurpriſed. td ſee himſelf addreſſed by his 
late companion in ſuch a manner as this; and aſked him, 
trembling, if it was juſtice, in him, to take — both goods 
and money? “ Haſt thou the impudence to talk of juitice ? 
(ſaid Old Mobb). Can any man in the world act more 
unjuſtly than an ingroſſer of corn, who buys up the produce 
of his country, robs the-poor of their bread, and pretends a 
ſcarcity in x 4 time of plenty, only to increaſe his own 
ſubſtance, and leave behind him abundance of ill-gotten 
wealth? — Lou are for 8 all the land in the wy 
am; 
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dom; and call our forefathers fools, becauſe they fold cory 
for rwelve-pence a buſhel. No picture pleaſes you ſo well 
as that of Pharoah's lean Kine, who eat up the fat ones: 
this you hang up in your parlours, praying ſecretly to ſee 
the inte / pretation of it frequently fulfilled. Such vermin 
as you are unht to live upon the earth; for you dread what 
-all the world beſides eſteem a bleſſing ; and dare not wiſh 
well to your country, left her proſperity ſhould diſappoint 
your hopes, and oblige you to bring out your hoarded 
Rock, and ſell it at a fair price, Talk no more of juſtice, 
Sir; but deliver your money, or I ſhall do the world ſo 
much juſtice as to ſend you out of it.” The countryman, 
ſighing, delivered a bag containing Old Mobb's money, and 
about as much more, which he had received of leſs hoſtile 

- cuſtomers, 

Not long after this, Old Mobb met with the celebrated 
Sir George Jefferies, at that time Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench, going to his country ſeat. My Lord Chief 
Juſtice upon the road was no more than another man; for 
our hero firſt diſabled two ſervants that attended him, and 
then ſtopped the coach, demanding his Lordſhip's money, 
Jefferies had before this made himſelf famous, by his Wel- 
tern Aſſizes, and other very ſevere proceedings, ſo that he 
- imagined his name carried terror enough in it to intimidate 
any common highwayman; but he was miſtaken in Old 

- Mobb; for when his Lordſhip told him his name, he only 
ſaid, He was glad he could be revenged on him, in any 
manner, for putting him in bodily fear at Hartford A fliza 
a few months before. According to law, my Lord, (ſays 
he) I might charge a Conſtable with you, and bind you 
over to the Quarter Seſſions, for threatening to take away 
my life: however, if you pleaſe, as I am not ſpiteful, | 
will make up the matter for what money you have in the 
coach; which is more than you deſerve.” «44 | 
- Jefferies expoſtulated with him, upon the great hazard be 
ran, both of ſoul and body, by following ſuch wickel 
- courſes; telling him, that he muſt expeCt+Jultice to folle 
his crimes, if he believed there was any ſuch thing as 
Providence that governed the world. I don't doubt 
(ſaid Old Mobb) but that when Juſtice has overtaken 
both, I ſhall ſtand, at leaſt, as good a chance as yout 
Lordſhip; who have already written your name in ;ndelib 
characters of blood, by putting to death ſo many hundte 
innocent men, for only ſtanding up in defence of 0 
common liberties, that you might ſecure the favour of yout 


1 | Prince. Tis enough for you to preach morality —_ r 
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pench, where nobody dares to contradict your poſitions.” 


Old Mobb followed this ſpeech with fifty oaths and impre- 
cations 5 oY the poor Judge; threatening him with im- 
e 


mediate death, if he did not deliver his money. | Jefferies 
ſeeing his authority would now ſtanè in no ftead, gave his 
rude aſſailant about fifty-ſix guineas. 

From highway robbery, Mobb, having a conſiderable 
ſum in his poſſeſſion, turned his attention to ſwindling; 
and, in conjunction with the GOLDEN FARMER, a noted 
contemporary, he carried this plan into execution. Each 
of theſe took a large, handſome houſe, hired two or three 
ſervants, and ſet up for great dealers. The Golden Farmer's 
habitation was in Thames- ſtreet, where he paſſed for a 
corn-chandler. Old Mobb took up his refidence ſomewhere 
near the Tower, and called himſelf a Holland trader; 
having been abroad when a boy, and knowing pretty well 
what commodities were imported from and exported to that 
country. They paſſed for relations, of the name of Bryan, 
and ſaid they were North- Countrymen, | 

They now employed their time in enquiring after goods, - 
buying whatever came to 'their hands, either paying ready 
money, or drawing upon each other, for one, two, or thiee 
days; at which time payment was always punctually 
made. This conſtant tide of money was kept up by con- 
tinually ſelling privately what they bought (ſometimes, 
perhaps, with great loſs) to ſuch perſons as are glad to make 
uſe of their caſh in this manner; and always wink at things 
which they cannot comprehend. As they dealt in different 
branches, the chapmen of the one had no knowledye of 
thoſe of the other; ſo that though every one of them had 
been ſent at one time or another, by his reſpective cuſtomer, 
to receive money of his kinſman, none of them had any 
notion that the correſpondence was mutual, and conſe» 
quently entertained no Pifvicida af a fraud at the bottom. 

Thus they managed till both found their characters 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed : perhaps, in this time, they might 
each have loſt a hundred or two pounds; but they well 
knew that it paved the road to as many thouſands. When 
they ſaw that their credit was firmly eſtabliſhed, they or- 
dered all their cuſtome:s to bring them in goods on iuch a 
day, as much at leaſt in quantity as they had ever before 
received at one time of the reſpedtive forts; confining them 
all to particular hours for the delivery of what they brought, 
that they might not interfere with one another, and ſo occa- 
fon ſuſpicion that ſome unfair delign was on foot. At the 
ſame time they informed thoſe who uſually bought every 

F 2 | thing. 
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thing off their hands, that they ſhould have ſuch and ſuch 
| quantities of ſo many ſorts to diſpoſe of; naming the next 

1 day to that when * to receive them; that they 

would ſell them cheap, becauſe they were obliged to make 
up a large fum of ready money; that therefore they deſired 
them to be punctual, and bring only caſh for what they 
defigned to buy. The whole ſcheme ſucceeded : on one 
fide there was no ſuſpicion; and on the other, if there was 
any, it was not the intereſt of the parties to complain, 

The goods were all delivered according to order, at the 
day and hour appointed, and notes were mutually drawn by 
W | the kinſman in Thames-ftreet upon him by the Tower ; 
be and by the kinſman at the Tower upon him in Thames- 

| Hreet, for the ſeveral ſums, to be paid at three days after 

In date, Never were men better fatisfied than theſe poor 

dupes; not one of them doubting but he ſhould have all 
his money the moment he went for it, as uſual. 

The fecond day came the buyers, and entirely cleared 
both houſes; paying down ready money for all that they 
carricd off, Theſe too were as well pleaſed as the cre- 

' 'ditors, and with much better reaſon. They imagined, 
indeed, that their chapmen were on the point of bankruptcy 
but what was that to them ? . 

There was now time enough, before the day of payment, 
for theſe two merchants to take care of themſelves, and the 
money they had raiſed, which amounted to about ſixteen 
hundred and thirty pounds: a pretty conſiderable fum for 

4 three months fatigue in trade! | on Wwe, 

| One ſuch trick as this is enough for a man's whole life, 

and as much as he can ſafely play in the ſame kingdom. 

Our two Bryans, therefore, reſumed their dd names and 

habits, taking to the highway again for ſome time, till freſh' 

danger of being apprehended put them once more to their 
ſhifts. There was not lefs art in what they now did, than 

in what we have juſt related; only they acted in a lower 
ſphere ; not daring to aſpire ſo high as to the character of 
merchant, after having brought ſo much ſcandal upon the 
calling. 

Our adventurers knew two wealthy brothers of the name 
of Seals, Philip and Charles, both jewellers: Philip lived 
in London, and Charles reſided at Briſtol; where they 
were both born, The Golden Farmer and Old Mobb knew 
every circumſtance relating to this family; and therefore 

| reſolved to turn their knowledge to ſome advantage. The 

. brothers were ſickly, conſumptive men, which inelined theſe 

arch villains to undertake and perform what will be as 
diverting in the relation, as it was unparalleled in itſelf. 
| | Having 
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Having contrived and ordered the whole affair, the firſt 
ſep they took towards executing it, was writing, and copy» 


ing, the following letter; making only the alteration of the 


place and name, as they ſaw neceſſary for each brother, 


1% March 26, 1686. 

« Dear brother, | 

© This comes to bring you the forrowſul news, that you 

have loſt the beſt of brothers, and I the kindeſt of huſbands, at a 
time when we were in hopes of his growing better, as the ſpring 
advanced, and continuing with us at leaſt one ſummer longer. 


He died this morning, about eleven of the clock, after he had kept 


his bed only three days. . 


« I ſend ſo haſtily to you, that you may be here hefqre: we 
prepare for the funcral, which was the deſire of my dear huſband, 
who informed me that he had made you joint executor with me, 
The will is in my hands, and I ſhall defer opening it till you 
arrive. I am too full of grief to add any more; the meſſenger, 
who is a very honeſt man, and a neighbour of mine, will — 
you of ſuch particulars as are needful from | 

; Your forrowful ſiſter 
| „ SEALS, 


WP.S I em loyed 2 friend to write for me, which I deſire 
you to excuſe; for I was not able to do it myſelf, nor indeed to 
dictate any mo1e-”? 


Theſe letters being ſcaled, and properly directed, our two 
adventurers drefſed themſelves agreeably to the characters 
they were to juſtain, and parted from each other; one 
riding towards London, and the other towards Briſtol ; 
having ſo ordered it before-hand, that they might both come 
to the end of their journey at the ſame time. | 


They arrived, delivered their credentials, and were kindly 


received, *Tis not to our purpoſe to declare how many 
tears were ſhed upon opening the letters, and how many 
eulogias each of the living brothers beſtowed upon hin 
whom he ſuppoſed ro be dead ; much leſs ſhall we * 
to deſcribe the ſecret joy which they both concealed under a 
ſorrowful countenance z but which naturally aroſe in their 
breaſts, on finding that an addition would now accrue te 
their fortunes, Tis true, they both loved one another; 
but, of all love, ſelf-love is the ſtrongeſt, | p 
ſeveral particulars of the family: ſubje&s that, at ſuch a 
time as this, always come in the way. Our meſſengers 
were both very expert; and each. brother was convinced 
that the man whom his filter had ſent, had been long con- 
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The evening, at each place, was ſpent in talking over- 
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. fary-houſe, attempted to repals through Philip's chamber, 
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verfant in the family, by the exact account which he gave 
of things. They moreover added, of their own heads, a 
| deal of ſtuff concerning the manner of the reſpective 

r. Seal's death, and what he faid in his laſt moments ; 
which was doubtlefs very moving. In a word, the beſt bed 


in both houſes was made ready for theſe ſharpers, who were 


to depart the next morning, and tell the ſiſters- in- law that 
their brothers would come two days after, which was as 
ſoon as their mourning could be made, and other things 
be prepared for the journey. 15 


Briſtol, e Golden Farmer to London. The firſt of 
theſe found means in the evening to ſecure jewels to the 
value of two hundred pounds, which was all the booty he 
had any opportunity of making. But the Golden Farmer, 
having well obſerved the poſition of Mr. Philip Seal's ſhop, 
aroſe in the night, came filently down ftairs, and took to a 
much greater value; as, among other things, a diamond 
necklace, which had been juſt made for a lady of the firſt 
quality, but was not to be delivered till ſome days after; 
three very large diamond rings, and five ſmall} ones. 

In the morning, both our adventurers ſet out; one from 


- Briſtol, and the other from London, They met at à place 
before appointed, and congratulated each other on their 


ſucceſs. | 
Such was the reſulting hurry and confuſion in the two 


families, that the robberies were not diſcovered time enough 
to prevent the maſters ſetting out. Beſides, the ſhops were 


well furniſhed, and what had been carried off, took up but 


little room. | 

The two brothers fetting out the ſame morning, it hap» 
pened that they both came the ſame evening to. Newberry, 
where they. took up their lodging alſo at one inn, He from 
London arrived firſt, and, being fatigued, went to bed 
before = other. The Briſtol man came about two hours 
afterwards, peſſed through his brother's room (having a 
companion, whom he had engaged to attend him) in his 
way to the next apartment; there being only a thin partition 
between the two chambers. Philip, the Londoner, was 
aſleep when his brother went by; bur the diſcourſe between 
Charles and his friend awaked, and not a little ſurpriſed 
bim: he could not diſtinguiſh, luckily, the tenor of their 
diſcourſe, but was certain that he heard that brother's voice 
whom he was going to ſee buried. | mA: 

By and by, Charles Having occaſion to go to the neceſ- 


who 
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158 1] 
who having a glance of his -perſon, by help of the moon 
light, was ſtill more convinced that he had not been deceived 
in the voice: upon this, he ſcreamed out moſt frightfully; 
when Charles alſo, alarmed at the ſound of bis brother's 
yoice, ran back to bed; half dead with fear and terror. $ 
In ſhort, they both continued ' ſweating till morning 
when they aroſe. Below ſtairs, for ſome time, they ſhunned 


one another, till they were noticed by the people of the 


houſe, who with ſome difficulty brought them together, 
after they had heard their reſpective ſtories. The brothers 


now clearly perceived the outlines of a plot; and, on their 


return home, found that it had Leen moſt admirably filled 


up; preſenting a chain of villainy, which it was not ealy to 


foreſce, and therefore difficult to prevent. | 

Old Mobb was at laſt apprehended in Tothill Street, 
Weſtminſter, committed to Newgate, and tried at the Old 
Bailey on "thirty-ſix indictments; of thirty-two of which 
he was found guilty. | | — 


On. Friday the goth of May, 1690, 'he was executed at 


Tyburn, without making "my ſpeech or confeſſion; but 
continued- to act with his uſual intrepidity and hardineſs, 
to the laſt moment of exiſtence, 


PATRICK O'BRYAN. 


Tux parents of Patrick O'Bryan lived at Loughrea, a 
market-town in the county of Galway and province of 
Connaught in Ireland, Patrick came over to England in 
the reign of Charles the Second; and enliſted himſelf into 
the Coldſtream regiment of Guards. But the ſmall allow- 
ance of a private centinel was far too little for him; and 
therefore, when he had got in debt at all the public-hauſes 
and ſhops that would truſt him, he commenced ſbotpad. 


Dr. Clewer, a famous K 'of Croydon, was one of the 


firſt whom he ſtopped. ' This clergyman had, in his youth, 
been tried at the Old Bailey, and bufnr in the hand, for 
ſealing a filver cup! Patrick knew his character, and con- 


gratulated him upon their lucky meeting; telling him, 


„ That he could not refuſe helping one of his old pro- 


feſfion.” The Doctor aſſured him, „ That he had no 
money about him: vo, not ſo much as a ſingle farthing!“ 


—* Then (ſaid Patrick) I mult have your gown, Sir!“ 
If you can win it, (quoth the Doctor) ſo you ſhall; but 
firſt let me have the chance of a game at cards for it.“ 


To this O'Bryan confenting, the reverend gentlenian pulled ' 


— out 


oo md 
out u pack of cards, when they actually played at All- 
Fours to decide who ſhould have the black robe. Patrick 
had the fortune to win, and to get clear off; although the 
parſon's aim, no doubt, was to wait genteelly for chance 
aſſiſtance, in order to ſecure his opponent. 
There was, in Patrick's time, a famous poſture-maſter 
in Pall Mall, named Clark. Our adventurer meeting him 
one day on Priiqioſe Hill, ſaluted him with Stand and 
deliver. But he was mightily diſappointed : for the nimble 
Harlequin inſtantly jumped over his head; and, inſtead of 
reviving his heart with a few guineas, made it fink into his 
ſhoes for fear; imagining that the devil meant to be merry 
with him before his time; as no human creature, be 
thought, could do the like. 
Another time Patrick planted himſelf behind a hedge in 
the way to Hackney, late one evening, to wait for a booty, 
He had not been there long before he heard. a very merry 
dialogue between a ſon of Apollo, and an old bawd, whom 
he had employed to introduce him to a young lady at a 
neighbouring boarding- ſchool. The converſation ended ſo 
— to the poet's ſatisfaction, that he pronounced the fol - 
owing lines, in a kind of rapture :— | 
Oh! thou art wond'rous in thy art! Thy head 
Woas form'd for mighty things; like thoſe who rule 
The fate of Empires: but our kinder ſtars - 
Have ſent thee to direct the realms of Love. 


* Juſt as this poetic tranſport was over, out ſtepped O'Bryan, 
and preſented a piſtol to the head that had conceived thoſe 
ne ideas. It muſt be allowed, that ſuch a ſurpriſe as this 
was enough to cool the poor bard's ardour: but neither he nor 
his iniquitous companion, having any ready-caſh 8 of 
Patrick's acceptance, he reſolved to * lev more e ffec- 
tually the flames of raging deſire; and for that purpoſ 
ordered the poet to ſtrip himſelf to the ſkin ; which he did 
with abundance of reluctance; for the fine embroidered 
ſuit he had on was only hired to dazzle the young lady's 
eyes while he ſtole her heart, Madam; the procureſs, was 
ala dne in rich brocade, that her viſit might be per 
Formed with, the better grace : ſhe too ſhared the ſame fate, 
nd like the other was reduced to the condition of our fiſt 
parents before the fall; Patrick telling them both, “ That 
as he perceived they had no religion before, *twas proper 
they ſhould. begin to have ſome; and therefore, out of 
charity to their ſouls, he had converted them to Adamiti/m !”" 
— We may ſuppoſe they did not very well reliſh 2 new 
, | - rine; 
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doctrine: but whether, in this fituation, the Serpent alfo | 


ſeduced the lady, our authentic records do not determine? 
— Certain it is, that Patrick left them to purſue whatever 
courſe the exigency of the caſe might point out. 

O' Bryan, at length, entirely deſerted from his regiment; 
and getting a horſe, he robbed on the highway for a long 
time. One day in particular he met the celebrated Nell 
Gwyn in her coach on the road to Wincheſter, and addreſſed 
himſelf to her in the following manner: Madam, I am 
a gentleman; and, as you may fee, a very able one: I have 
done a great many ſignal ſervices to the fair-ſex, and have, 
in return, been greatly aſſiſted by them. Now, as I know 
you are a charitable w——e, and have a great value. for 
men of ability, I make bold to aſk you for a little money, 
though I never have had the honour of ſerving you in par- 
ticular, However, if an opportunity ſhould ever fall ia my 
way, you may depend that I fhall not be ungrateful. 
Nell, by no means diſliking. this converſation, made him 
a preſent of ten guineas. | \ ws. 

Patrick was at laſt executed at Glouceſter, for a fact 
committed within two miles of that city. When he had 
hung the uſual time, his body was cut down and delivered 
to his acquaintances for burial. Being carried home to one 


of their houſes, ſome perſon preſent imagined he perceived 


life in him; whereupon an able ſurgeon was privately pro- 

cured to bleed him; who, by that and other means, brought 

Patrick again to his ſenſes. The thing was kept an entire 
ſecret from the world, and it was heped by thoſe who had 
thus preſerved him, that he would ſpend the remainder of. 
his life to a much better purpoſe than hitherto. 

He promiſed fairly, and for ſome time kept within due 
bounds, while the ſenſe of what he had eſcaped remained 
freſh in his mind; but it was not long before, in ſpite of 
every admonition and affiſtance, he returned again to his 


more to the highway, where he grew as audaciovs as ever. 
About a year after his execution, he met the perſon' who 
had convicted, and brought him to the gallows; and whom 
he again attacked. The poor gentleman was not ſo much 
ſurpriſed on being ſtopped, as at the perſon who did it; 
being certain it was the very man whom he had ſeen 
executed. His conſternation was ſo great, that he could 
not help diſcovering it; by ſaying, © How comes this to 
paſs? I thought you had been hanged a twelvemonth ago!“ 
« So 1 was, (ſaid Patrick); and therefore you ought to 
imagine that what you ſee now is only my ghoſt : * 


* 


| 
villainous purſuits; and, ſtealing a freſh horſe, he took once | 
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leſt you ſhould be ſo uncivil as to hang my ghoſt too, I will 
diſpatch you to the ſhades !“ On this he diſcharged a 
piſtol through the gentleman's head; and, not content with 
that, diſmounting his horſe, he drew out a _—_ hanger 
from his fide, and cut the dead carcaſs into ſeveral pieces, 
to mark his revenge. — N | | 
This piece of barbarity was followed by another, yet 
more horrible.— Patrick, with four more, having intelli- 
gence that Lancelot Wilmot, Eſq. of Wiltſhire, ad a great 
deal of money and plate in his houſe, which ſtood in a 
lonely place, about a mile and a half from Truebridge, they 
beſet it one night, and got in: When they were entered, 
they tied and gagged their three ſervants, and then pro- 
ceeded to 'the old gentleman's room, where he was in bed 
with his lady. They ſecured both theſe in the ſame man- 
ner, and then went to the daughter's chamber, This young 
lady they ſeverally forced after one another to their bruta 
Reet and when they had done, moſt inhumanly ſtabbed 
er, becauſe ſhe had endeavoured at reſiſtance. T hey next 
killed the father and mother, becauſe they did not breed up 
their daughter to better manners! They then rifled the 
houſe of every thing valuable which they could find, to the 
value in all of two thouſand five hundred pounds; after 
which-they ſet the building on fire, and left the unhappy 
ſervants to conſume with it. 
« Patrick thrived above two years after this, before he was 
apprehended ; and poſſibly might never have been ſuſpected 
of this fact, if one. of his bloody accomplices had not been 
hanged for another crime at Bedford. This wreteh at the 
gallows confeſſed all the particulars, and diſcovered the 
rſons concerned with him; a little while after which, 
O' Bryan was ſeized at his lodgings in Little Suffolk Street, 
near the Haymarket, and committed to Newgate ; from 
whence, before the next Aſſrzes, he was conveyed to Saliſ- 
bury, where he owned that and other facts. He was now 
a ſecond time executed; and great care was taken to do the 
buſineſs effectually. There was not, indeed, much danger 
of a ſecond recovery; for his body was immediately hung in 
chains, near the place where the barbarous deed had been 
perpetrated, Patrick was in the thirty-firſt year of bis age 
at the time of his ſecond execution, which was on Tueſday 
the zoth of April, 1689. 2 a „ 
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| WILLIAM MORELL 


WILLIAM MORELL was born at Banbury in Oxford- # 
ſhire, of very reputable parents, about 1650; and was put | 
apprentice to a ſurgeon, as ſoon as his father thought him 1 
fit for ſervitude. He went through the uſual time with 1 
. abundance of ſatis faction to his maſter, and honour to him- 
t ſelf; having acquired a knowledge beyond what is com- 
1 monly found in young theoriſts. He underſtood anatom 
/ very well, and would reaſon finely upon all the ſyſtems o 
the human œconomy. All this knowledge was afterwards 
: confirmed and increaſed by practice, when he came to ſet 
| up at Banbury, on the death of his mafter, where he con- 51 
f tinued ſome time in great reputation. What put an end 5 

to his living there, was running beyond his income, and 8 
5 expoſing himſelf daily to vexatious ſuits and arreſts; till, k 
d at laſt, he was obliged to leave the place, and ſeek his | 
t fortune elſewhere. | | | 


9 The firſt means that preſented itſelf to his thought was, 

e to turn quack, and travel the country as a Mountebank. 

e He reſolved, however, not to do any hurt with his medi- 
fl cines. To this end, he made up a quantity of very inno- | 

7 cent pills, compoſed of a little fine flower and treacle. 


Theſe pills were a ſovereign remedy for all internal diſ- | 
1 tempers whatſoever. They were the only ſpecific under + 
4 the ſun,, and took up, as he ſaid, a great deal of time, as | 
n well as expence, in preparing. For all green wounds, „ 
10 bruiſes and pains, he had a plaiſter altogether as harmleſs; 2 
e having no other 8 than that of ſticking to the ſkin, 
% He had, moreover, à little ſpring water, tinftured with . 
t, ſomething to change the colour; and this was to cure blind | 
m people. For agues, colds, and ſuch diſeaſes as are moſt 
{fo common in the country, he had plenty. of amulets, which. 
w vVere to be diſpoſed of to thoſe who had moſt faith and leaft 
ne reaſon. 2 a 418 5 * rt 1 = Ul 
e Thus prepared, he ſet out without any retinue, deſigni | 
ws to be pe! ab. Cavalier Doctor, which was far leſs Mg | 
en chan the keeping a ſtage, and far more honourable than ; 
ge F 7 ef 7 ſtill 2 299 or three good ſuits 
of cloaths, in all which he occaſionally ſwaggered at eve 
* place where be exhibited. tees ap - . 1 3 
The harangue with which he commonly addreſſed the 
multirude was to this effect:— 1 | 
Y .«. Gentlemen, - ee 20402 246 
* © If I was come hither.to impoſe upon you, I ſhould tell |. 
you a long ſtory of my country and family; how that I = 


3 

the Seventh Son of ſome great man in Germaty or France, 
who was alſo a Seventh Son; and that I left a good eſtate, 
urely that 1 might be of ſervice to mankind, by my great 
— in the arcana of Nature. I might alſo cover 
the impoſture, by talking the language of the country, 
which I pretended to be a native of; for there is hu 
a tongue in Europe, which I cannot ſpeak to perfection, 
But as I am far trom defiring to make you believe a word 
more than what is ſtrictly true, I confeſs myſelf to be an 
Engliſhman. And why, my countrymen, ſhould I deny 
it? Is it any honour to our nation for a foreigner to pretend 
he knows more than we? May not à native of Great 
Britain, by his long and unwearied application to the ſtudy 
of the occult ſciences, attain to as wonderful an inſight into 
the my ſteries of the lictle world, as any High-Dutch man 
whatſoever? Jam very certain no man in the world haz 
taken more pains than myſelf; and I may, without vanity, 
boaſt of the ſucceſs which has attended my endeavours in 
every thing I have undertaken, I could ſurpriſe you witha 
catalogue of the cures, which I have frequently performed 
in the ſpace of only a month ; brit it would Took empirical, 
a thing which J hate, as I am far above uſing any art to 
extend my fame. Give me leave, therefore, in. a few 
words only to rehearſe the qualities of my remedies. U 
« Furſt, Gentlemen, here are my Pulule Admirande, y 
or Wonder-working Pills, which I defy.any man living to Wt | 
prepare, or even to tell me how they are prepared, They Will y 
| are the effect of a long courſe of ſtudy, and an intimate f 
acquaintance with human nature; upon which they operate f 
in the kindeſt yet ſtrongeſt manner imaginable, where their 2 
forte and ſovereign virtue is requiſitez othetwiſe, they pal Wl r 

innocently through the body without affecting it in the 
leaſt. You need take nothing elſe, either to know whether te 
your body be in a good condition, or to repair a conſtitution o. 
e the ſecond place, bere is my Baplafrum Salatiyen, a 
© Tn the ſecond place, is m m Saluti al 
or Plaifter of Health, which bail exceeds all. the A 
plaiſters, ſalves, ointments, cere-cloths, &c. which have ec 
ever been invented, and has more virtues than I ſhould have 6 
time to tell you, weie I to talk till ſun-ſer, There is nol te 
part of the body to which you may not appl it with ſafety, Wl pc 

nor no indiſpoſition that requires an external application, in 
Which it will miſs the defired effect. Burns, rules, cuts, Wl th 
ſprains, nay even the rheumatiſm, and the gout, thoſe two fle 
troubleſome companions, which are incurable by any other m 


medicines, will be ſpeedily removed by this excellent, audi 
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I may ſay, miraculous plaiſter. Have you ever broke a leg 
or an arm, and had the misfortune to apply to an unſkilful 
ſurgeon, Who has ſuffered the muſcles and tendons to be 
contracted, and thereby made a cripple of you, this will 
extend them again to their priſtine ſtate, | 

« The next thing, good people, that I preſent you with; 
is my Aqua Ophthalmica. This little bottle is worth a 
King's ranſom ; *tis indeed of greater value than I am able 
to lay, according to what has been allowed by all who ever 
made uſe of it. In a few times uſing, it diſſipates all the 
obltrutions of ' ſight, ſtrengthens the viſual nerves, and 
cauſes the glorious orbs of light, which are to the micoreoſm 
as the ſun and ſtars are in the greater creation, to roll and 
ſhine in their full luſtre, though they have been dim many 
years, and eſteemed by leſs able phyſicians” as paſt all re- 
medy. In ſhort, if the uſe” of this tincture was to become 
univerſal, as I make no doubt but in a few years it will, 
the trade of ſpectaele- mak ing would not be worth a groat. 

« Why ſhould J mention all my Febrifuga Magna, af 
different ſorts, according to the age and condition ofthe , 
perſons! who are to make uſe of them? There is no kind 
of that common, though inlieed- dreadful diſeaſe; the'dgue, 
whether quartan, tertian, or quotidian, but will all infal- 
libly remove, in a' few days, without diſcommoding the 
patient in the leaſt. Their virtue remains in full ftrength 
longer than any man lives, and oy may ſerve as well fift 
years hence to eaſe any of you of that hurtful and cr uble- 
ſome diſtemper as they will at preſent z though I'll engage 
that no perfon who has been once cured by it, -and ſhall 
afterwagds' continue to wear them, will ever have any 
return. 22 fes 0951 een ' 

„Gentlemen and ladies, we are all mortal; I don't pres 
tend to ſecure either yon or myſelf from death at one time 
or another; yet give me leave to ſay; that the uſe of theſe 
remedies will preſerve any conſtiturion to the laſt day 
allotted it by Nature; which is as much as Paracelſus, 
Albumazar, Galen, Hippocrates, or eve Eſculapius himſelf 
could ever promiſe z and 1 malt add, whatever my brethren 
of the faculty may ſay to the contrary, that thoſe who pre · 
tend to more, are no better than quacks, empirics, and im- 
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« I fay, my good country people, even I, who prepare 
theſe unparalleled medicines,-muſt one day go the way of all 
fleſh, Whether I ſhall depart before 1 have communicated - 
my fecrets to ſome other perſon, God'only knows; but this 
can aſſure you, that I ſhall keep theſe-things in wy ook 
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breaſt, till I meet with ſome perſon more worthy of them, 
than any I have yet ſeen, Conſider, therefore, whether it 
be not every one's intereſt to provide themſelves with theſe 
ſpecifics, while they may be had, and before the world be 
deprived of them, as poſſibly it may when I am no longer 
in it.“ ä | 
By this kind of rhetoric, he prevailed on the poor igne- 
rant country people to buy up his remedies as faſt as he 
could wiſh, It was not, however, his intereſt to appear 
above two or three times in one place; and therefort he 
often ſhifted his ground, living all the time in ſplendour; 
admired, and even adored, by his deluded patients. 
Being once got very far into the North of England, and 
Having quacked it from town to town as long as he could 
with ſafety, he had, while at Carlifle,' a mighty inclination 
to ſee London; but had not, at that time, money enough 
io pay the expence of ſuch a journey, nor even to diſcharge 
the lodging where he then reſided. How to get out of thi 
Icrape, he could not for ſome days tell; for it was impoſſible 
 29&00me at his horſe: without money, unleſs he broke oper 
the ftable, which was a remedy worſe. than the difeaſe. At 
Jaſt he took ſeyeral ſheets. of clean paper, folded and ſealed 
them up very carefully in the form of letters, directing one 
to my Lo;d, Middleton, another to another Nobleman, and 
fo on to all the Officers of King James's Court at 8. 
Germain's. In\the reign of King William it was bigh 
treaſon to hold any correſpondence with the abdicated 
Monarch, and conſequently wich any in truſt under him. 
Theſe blank letters he laid carefully in one corner of a table 
in the room where he lay, and went out, as about byſineſs, 
While he was abſent, the maid went, according to cuſtom, 
to make his bed; and, being able ta read, ſhe; had the 
curioſity. to look on our gentleman's letters; when ſhe was 
ſurpriſed to fee. ſo many great names upon the outiide of 
them. Down ftairs ſhe ran as ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed her 
work, and told her maſter what great men the doctor was, 
acquainted with, Qur hoſt — his ſervant, very inqui- 
fitive, He was, moreover, pretty well acquainted with the 
national affairs of that time, by hearing: the converſation of 
travellers; all which Motell had; betoze , noted, and cons 
cluded from it, that the conſequence of what he had done 
would produce the deſired effect. Lee: yin 111 7 
The landlord ran up as faſt as he could, and viewed the 


papers; but when he beheld the | ſeveral ſuperſcriptions, 
4% Treaſon_ without diſpute!“ cried he. O, Mr. Dg&or, 


we ſee now what you are; you don't travel 20 heal 2 
5 g FEI : ifs 


— 


FO 


dt 
bodies of people only, but to corrupt their minds, and cons 
verfe with the enemies of the nation. Theſe thall all be 
opened above, my boy; and, I warrant, I ſhall loſe'nothi 
by my diſcovery, My Lord Middleton, and my Lord 
Middleton's maſter, may wait long enough before they have 
any news from you!“ tt 

The next thing was to apply to-the Chief Magiftrate for 
2 warrant to ſecure the perſon of William Morell, as a 
dangerous man. This was readily granted, and a meſſen- 
ger ſent to the Secretary of State with an account of the 
whole vffair, who immediately diſpatehed a proper Officer, 
with orders to bring up both priſoner and papers to ton, 
that they might be properly examined, | SY 
Now Morell had all that he deſired : the allowance of a 
ſtate priſoner, and a ſafe conduct to London; being kept, 
on his arrival, at the houſe of a meſſenger, till next day; 
when he was carried to the Secretary of State's Office} 
The examinants were as much furpriſed at the infide of the 
letters, as our landlord had been at the outfide, whew they 
faw nothing but blank paper. All poſſible ways were de- 
viſed to wn, Lo the writing appear; for they imagined, that 
he had found out ſome art to conceal his buſieſs, in caſe 
the letters thould happen to be intercepted. At laſt, when 
every effort had been exerted in vain, a free pardon was 
offered him, on condition that he would diſcover all the 
ſecrets of his correſpondence, and name the perſons who- 
were concerned with him in England, 

Morell now frankly confeſſed the whole truth, begging' 
pardon of their honours for giving them fo much trouble; 
profeſſing that he was as loyal a ſubject of King William, 
as any one in the three kingdoms: but that having been 
reduced to extreme neceſſity, he could think oi no other 
way of accompliſhing his purpoſed journey. There ap- 
peared ſomething ſo maſterly in the invention and execy-/ 
tion of this ſcheme, that the Council could not help for- 
giving him, laughing at the affair among themſelves. | 

"This man was alſo a great gallant; for he had no lefs 
than fix wives living at one time in different pris of the 
kingdom; it being his cuſtom to marry for the ſake of en- 
joying his deſires, when he could no otherwiſe prevail 
upon the object of his wiſhes. Among theſe, it once hap- 
pened that he married a widow, who, nevertheleſs, proved 
to be a virgin! 

Indeed, there was ſcarcely a charater, in which Morell 
did not, at one time or other, appear, and always, too, 
with ſucceſs, Sometimes he was a fortune- teller and 

- G 2 aſtrologer; 
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aftrologer; ſometimes a decayed gentleman; ſometimes a 
elergy man; and ſometimes a foreigner, who left his own 
country for the ſake of religion. There was no ſhape, no 
pretence calculated to excite pity, but he put on, and never 
failed of gaining belief. Often was he a man of great 
fortune, making love to rich young ladies, having his 
fervants at his heels, like our modern Iriſh fortune-hunrers ; 
there being always men wicked enough to aſſiſt in ſuch 
enterprizes from a view of ſharing in the booty. He mar- 


_ ried and ruined two or three virtuous women by theſe 
means; beſides making numberleſs cuckolds, and winning 
many women to his deſi es, who never ſubmitted to common 
ſolicitations; moſt of whom he heedled out of conſiderable 


ſums of money, and afterwards blaſted their characters; 
taking care to let their huſbands know their foibles ; or, if 
fingle, to ſend an account of his ſucceſs to their friends, or 
ſwerthearts. 2 

He cont; aued theſe and other infamous practices ſo long 
in every part of the country, that it, at length, became 


dangerous for him to continue them longer. Several gen- 


themen made enquiry after him, in order to have him 
puniſhed, for perſonating them in places where they had 
credit and intereſt, and were not perſonally known, by 
which means he impoſed upon many tradeſmen. In ſhort, 


be had no hopes left, at laſt, of hiding himſelf any where 
but in London, ne 


Beivg now therefore in the metropolis, and having got. 
ſuch information as was neceſſary for his purpole, he 
applied for lodging to à rich baker in the Strand, telling 
him that his name was Humphry Wickham, Eſq. of ——, 
ip Buckinghamſhire. 

The baker knew the family of the Wickham's perfectly 
well, being their countryman; though he was not acquainted 
with the gentleman who at preſent enjoyed the eſtate, as he 
had reſided in London a great many years. However, he 


mape no ſcruple of entertaining our ſham Eſquire. Nay, 


he careſſed and returned him a thouſand thanks for doing 

him ſo ſignal an honour. , Morell told the credulous-tradet- 
man that he had a private affair in town, which would 
detain him for ſome time; and that he came in ſuch an 
obſcure manner, becauſe he was not willing to be known: 
his own family, all but his ſteward and footman, being 
ignorant of the place of his reſidence. He added, that 
when the buſineis was over, he ſhould know the par- 
ticulars ; and he would take him down to his country feat 


for a month or two. 
Several 


by 
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Several days paſſed, and fill our baker remained ſatis- 4 
2 fied; never mentioning .a word to any of bis friends con- . 
vn cerning Mr, Wickham, left he ſhould injure him in the 
no buſinefs of which he had ſpuken. A fellow in a livery | 
er came every morning, cap in hand, to receive his worſhip's " 
at commands, and was very diligent in diſpatching every | | 
lis thing he ſet him about. In about a week the good - natured 7.30 
F hoſt overheard. Mr. Wickham talking to his man con- 
ch cerning the ſteward's negle& in not ſending up the linen 
r- and money which he had written for: Proud of this oc- 
;ſe caſion, he took the fit opportunity of telling: Squire Wickham, 
ag in a very ſubmiſſive manner, what he had overheard ; deſiring 
on him to make uſe of whit apparel he had till his own box Dp 
le came; complaining that he did not honour him ſo far as to | 
F let him, at firſt, know his neceſſity. - Morell proteſted he | 
if , was aſhamed to abuſe his generoſity; but, as things were, 
or he would accept of his kind offer. On this, the baker 
fetched down half a dozen of his beſt Holland ſhirts, and 
E alſo prevailed on Mr. Wickham to accept of fifty guineas 
ne till his money ſhould arrive. | 1 FT Fa. 
1. The day after this Morell fell ſick; playing ſuch a farce, 
m to the laſt, as was never heard of e As ſoon as his 
d ilineſs was known, a doctor was ſent for, who finding him 
y in a high fever, writ a preſcription to an apothecary, in 
b conjunction with whom he waited on him every day. The 


E baker aſked, if he ſhould write into the country; but Mr. 
Wickham ſaid No; for he had no wife, and ſervants would 
bt. but diſturb him. 


ie The fever continued to increaſe; and, in a few days, his 
g life was thought to be if danger: the doctor ſpoke his ſen- 
„ timents freely, and defired Mr. Baker to fend for a 
attorney to make the gentleman's will; which was done 
y accordingly, and the writings lodged in the hands of our 
d landlord, whom he enjoined to open it as ſoon as he ſhould * 
e be dead; and it happened that he died the following day. 
[- The neighbours were ſummoned, and the will unſealed. 
„ The baker was conſtituted ont of the executors, with the 
g legacy of a conſiderable eſtate, beſides abundance of plate, 
„ linen, and jewels, which were bequeathed to his wife, and 
d large ſums to all his children. He was to be interred in 
n town ; the whole management of the funeral being left ta * 
: the care of his good friend the baker, who is repeatedly 
g mentioned with reſpect. To complete all, the lawyer was 1 
t named who had all the writings of his eltates, and who 


* was to produce the ſeveral ſums of money at the time that 
t had been ſpecified. | | | | 
45 G 3 The 


of Mr, Wickham's death, having received a leiter from 


thrown unceremomouſly into a grave in St. Clement's 


— 
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The baker knew this ſaid attorney, and was certain that 
he uſed to do buſineſs for the family. He would not, 
therefore, apply to him directly, as he had money in the 
houſe to defray the neceſſary expences. To ſhew as much 
reſpect as poſſible to the deceaſed, he hung his houſe with 
mourning ; a leaden coffin was ordered; and the body em- 
bowelled, and laid in ſtate. The beſt of cloth and filk was 
bought for himſeif and family, beſides rings, and other 
items. An undertaker was engaged, and, in ſhort, every 
thing was got ready for ſolemniſing the obſequies on ſuch a 
day; till when, wax tapers were continually burning in the 
room where the corpſe thus lay. | 

* day before interment, our baker ſent the lawyer an 
invitation; telling him the particulars of Mr. Wickham's 
will, and defiring he would diſburſe ſome money in a few 
days, to pay ſuch and ſuch things, becauſe he had exhauſted 
alt his ready caſh. The lawyer ſtartled at hearing him talk 


him but the day before, on fome ſpecial buſmeſs. It was 
a long while before they came to a right underſtanding ; 
but, at laſt, all was found to be an impoſture, by a Jetier 
tranſmitted by: the fellow who had waited upon Morell, 
and who was willing to make ſome merit of diſcovering 
a cheat, which he could no longer carry on. The body 
was therefore indignantly ſtripped of all its finery, and 
church- yard. | 3 
Thus ſignally ended the life of Morell, in the year 1697. 
An account of the whole affair was ſent to the real Mr. 
Wickham, who, being a man of honour and generoſity, 
made up the baker's loſs. The undertaker,, and others 


| 

| 

concerned, alſo took the cafe into confideration, and ac- 

cepted of their goods again by way of payment. | 

Like Samſon, our hero raſhly determined to be as con- b 

ſpicuous in his death, as his life had ever been, from the | 

moment when his firſt public depredations commenced. To ] 

the laſt gaſp did he ſucceſsfully exert his villainous talents ; I 

unfortunately, for ſociety, making his exit, without taking b 

the then uſual excurſion from Newgate to Tyburn Turn- q 
pike. | F | 

WILLIAM BEW. c 

c 


Tais fellow was brother of Captain Bew, a notorious h 
highwayman, killed at Knightſbridge, by one Figg, and d 
ſome chief - takers; but his reign was ſhort, he being . If 
| 5 nde 
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hended at Brainford before he had purſued: the courſe many 


years, brought from thence to Newgate, and at the next 


-_- 


execution made his exit at Tyburn, on Wedneſday the 17th 


of April, 1689. . | 

Being at Briſtol once, he took a lodging in the houſe of a 
Mr. Stone, who kept the Dolphin Inn in Dolphin Lane. 
This landlord, who was reputed a very covetous fellow, 
had no children. Bew flept in the next room to his hoſt 
and hoſteſs; by which means he heard his wife tell him, 
one night, that ſhe believed ſhe was with child. The old 
man, on this, began to be very uneaſy, and reckoned up all 
the charges that a bantling would coſt, not forgetting the 
extraordinary expences of lying- in, &c, He then conſidered 
whether a boy or a girl would be moſt expenſive ; and con- 
cluded, that upon the whole, a ſon was likely to be ſooneſt 
got off his hands, and pur into a capacity to maintain him» 
elk. Heieupon he told his ſpoule, very abruptly, ** That 
ſhe muſt bring him a boy.” Madam replied, “ That it 
was not in the power of her, or of any woman living, to be 
delivered of which ſex ſhe pleaſed.“ To this the old man 
anſwered, with a ſevere ſnub, „That it was in vain for her 
to talk, for a boy he muſt have, if he had any child at all; 
and that if Nature ſent a girl into the world, he would 
metamorphoſe it into the other ſex; for he would put only 
boy's cloaths upon it, and inſiſt on her never letting any 
body into the ſecret, at leaſt till ſhe was able to ſhift for 
heiſclf as a male.” This dialogue, doubtleſs, was pleaſant 
enough to Bew, who did not ſtay to ſee the event of his 


landlady's great belly. But making himſelf merry was not 


the only advantage he found in this convenient apartment; 
tor he overheard the miſerable old wretch tell his wife, 


every night, whither he was to go the next day, and upon 


whit buſineſs. By this means he got intelligence of his 
going, one day, a good diſtance from town, to 1eceive one 
hundred and thirty pounds; and Bew took eſpecial care to 
lighten him of his burden before he came home again, 
riding off with it into another part of the kingdom; “ jt 


being worth while (as he often jocoſcly ſaid) to change 


quarters for ſuch a lump as that.“ | 

Another time he overtook à young lady on the road, 
with a footman behind her. He made bold to keep them 
company; praiſing the lady's extraordinary beauty, and 
carrying his compliments to a fulſome height. Madam, 
however—fo fond of flattery are women—was not at all 


diſpleaſed with what he ſaid; for ſhe looked upon herſelf. 


to be every bit as handſome ag he had deſcribed her. They 
went 
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went on in this manner; Bew ſtill proteſting, that ſhe was 
the moſt agreeable lady he had ever ſeen, and ſhe declaring, 
that he was the moſt complaiſant gentleman ſhe had ever 
met with. This was the diſcourſe; he aſſerting, and ſhe 
denying, that her beauty was exqufſite, her ſtature dignified, 
her ſmiles alluting, and even irreſiſtible; till they came to a 
convenient place, when Bew took an opportunity of knock® 
ing the footman off his horſe; and then addreſſed himſelf to 
the lady : ** Madam, I haye been a great while diſputing 
about the beauty of your perſon; but you inſiſt ſo ſtrongly 
on my being miſtaken, that I dare not contradict you longer. 
However, 1 am not yet ſatisfied that you have nothing 
handſome about you, and therefore I mutt beg leave to 
examine!“ Having ſaid this, he made no further cere- 
mony, but thruſt his hand into her pocket, and pulled out a 
pom with fifty guineas in it. The lady, of courſe, thought 
e meant to deſpoil thoſe charms which he had ſo highly 


| 

{ 

| 

] 

| 

| 

commended. But Bew, perceiving her apprehenſions, ex- 

claimed Theſe are the beauties, Madam, which 1 mean; 

and away he rode, leaving her to meditate a little upon the 

nature of FLATTERY, which often picks the pocket in 

ſ a much gentler manner: for, ſo ſoyereign is its influence, . 
1 that we voluntarily give the bigbwaymer his demands, and : 
N ſometimes, indeed, more than he could reaſonably expect. 

| 7 } 
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CAPTAIN AU WILLIAM DUDLEY. 


4 © RICHARD DUDLEY, commonly called Capt. Dudley, Wy 
19 was born at Swepſton in Leicefterſhire. His father once © 
I enjoyed a good eſtate, but living beyond his income, was if 
1  Obliged to mortgage and ſell the greateſt part to ſatisfy his Wt 
138 _ ereditors;z and having, after all, about threeſcore pounds Wi 
uf | a-year left, repaired to London with his family. a 
FF Richard Dudley, the ſon, was educated at St. Paul's e 
School. However, when but nine years old, he robbed one Wt! 
L138 of his ſiſter's cloſets of thirty ſhillings, and marched off Whit: 
| 1 — ' with it; but being ſome days after diſcovered, and brought a 
+= Home again, he was ſent back to ſchool. Not liking that e 
1 fort of confinement, he afterwards robbed his father's houſe . 
71 of a conſiderable ſum of money, and ran away again: but Win 
| his parent had the luck to diſcover him, with a couple of Wig: 
_ ... leud/women, a little way out of the city. tr 
ov Aſter this, his father procured him the King's Letter to Wt! 
de a Reformade on board a Man of War; in which ſtation be 
he went up the Streights, and behaved gallantly in _ 8 
ö 4 actions⸗ 
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19, ations. Being on ſhore at Cadiz, in order to refreſh him- | 
ver ſelf, and walking quietly along, he was abuſed and attacked 


lie by a Spaniard ; but Dudley ran the Don quite through, left 
him dead on the ſpot, and got fate on fhip-board. On his 
0 A arrival in England, he quitted the ſhip, and affociated him- 
WH {lf with a notorious gang of thieves, whom he alliſted .in 
"to Wl breaking open and robbing the houſe of Admiral Carter in 
ng WI the country; and, getting off undetected, came to London; 
and from that time commenced profefſed thief. The: firſt 
er, WH remarkable robbery he was concerned in, was that of a 
ng lady's houſe at Blackheath, from whence he and his ac- 
to complices ſtole a very confiderable quantity of plate, which 
re- they brought to town, and fold to a refiner,. For this 
ta robbery he was apprehended ; and when in Newgate he ſent 
ht for the refiner, and complained how hard a thing it was to 
ly bod an honeft man, and a fair dealer. “ For, you curſed 
-x- WT rogue! (ſaid he) among the plate you bought, there was a 
cup with a cover, which you modeſtly told us was but 
the WR filver gilt, and bought it at the ſame price with the reſt | 
in but it plainly, appears by the advertiſcment in the Gazette, | 
ce, chat it was a gold cup and cover; but I fee you are a rogue; | 
nd and that there's no trulting any body!” For this robbery | 
he was tried at Maidſtone, convicted, and condemned; but f 
his youth, and the intereſt of his friends, firit procured him | 
a reprieve, and then a pardon ; which, for about two years, 
had 4 good effect upon him. His father, therefore, bought 
him a Commiſſion in the Army; in which Ration he behaved, 
ey, W viry well, and had the good fortune to marry a young lady 
ce Wl of a reſpectable family, with whom he had an eſtate of 
vas ſeren- core pounds a- year; upon which, and his Commiſſion, 
his ibey for ſome time lived. comfortably. But the Captain 
nds loving company too much, and having contracted a large 
acquaintance, engaged himſelf for fome money, which one 
i's Wot bis companions owed, who was afterwards arreſted for 
»ne che debt, in which arreſt a Bailiff was killed, and the Cap» 
off Whiain (being preſent) was ſuſpected to have done it, he 
ght always declaring his deteſtation and abhorrence of that fore | 
hat Wof men. 5 
uſc . The Captain abſented himſelf from his houſe; and lurk- 
out ing about in bye-places, he thus got acquainted with a 
of gang of highwaymen. He was not long in learning his 
trade, but in a little time became perfect maſter of it; for 

to I chere was ſcarcely a notable robbery committed, in which 

jon be had not a hand; and finding it eaſy and profitable, he 

ral drew in his brother William to be one of the gang. He 

ns, Naad not, however, long practiſed this new trade, —_— | 

e 


11 


ſeveral other convifts, were put on board a ſhip, in order 


alone throvgh woods and by-ways; and, being now in a 
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he was apprehended in the eountry, for robbing a gentleman 
of a watch, a ſword, a whip, and nine ſhillings in money; 
but the evidence not being very clear, he eſcaped. 

No fooner had he obtained his liberty, but he again robbed 
en the highway, broke open houſes, and picked pockets ; in 
which ſeveral ways he for a time went on with impunity ; 
but was at length detected in breaking into and robbing Sir 
John Friend's houſe, and for that fact received ſentence of 
death: but his friends again got him a reprieve, on con- 
dition of tranfportation; purſuant to which, Dudley, with 


for Barbadoes : but they were hardly got as far as the Iſle 
of Wight, before he drew in the other rogues to a conſpiracy, 
in order to eſcape, and having concerted their meaſures 
accordingly, the ſhip's company being under hatches, they 
went off with the long-boat. | | 

Being now. on ſhore, he left his comrades, and travelled 
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very mean habit, when he had no opportunity to ſteal, he 
begged ; till, coming to Hounſlow Heath, he attacked a 
country farmer, robbed and unhorſed him, and mounting 
himſelf, ſet forward towards London; where, repairing to 
his old companions, they all ſubmitted to his conduQ, and 
dubbed him Captain. Thus got at the head of a hardened 
gang, no part of the country was ſecure from his rapine, 
nor any houſe ſtrong enough to keep him out, ſo that he 
every where became notorious, 4% 

To avoid the continual ſearches made for him, and to 
divert enquiries, he paid a viſit to the North, where he 
committed a great number of daring robberies; till, return- 
ing to London, he joined his companions in the robbery 
and murder of an old woman in Spitalfields ; for whie.,, by 
a ſingular intervention of Providence, they were apprehended, 
and many of them executed. But our Captain, by an 
artful ſtring of perjured evidences, eſtabliſhed an alibi ; and 
thus deceiving the Court and Jury, which he termed his 
maſter- piece, he once more efcaped the hands of Juſtice, 
Making, however, a bad uſe of his liberation, he purſued 
his old courſes with redoubled activity; and, in the com- 
pany of ſome others, ſhortly afterwards robbed a Nobleman 
on Hounſlow Heath of fifteen hundred pounds. And, near 
Hartley Row in Hampſhire, they robbed a parſon, whom 
they commanded to preach a ſermon in praiſe of thieving, 
ſwearing his deſtruction if he refuſed. 

The parſon complied, rather than loſe his life; and 
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ont they, in à tranſport of gratitude, returned his money, 
; adding to it four ſhillings tor a bottle or two of wine, to 

recompenſe his labours |! — 
d After this diverſion, they made the heſt of their way for 
n London; and while their booty laſted, left infeſting the 
; highways : during which time the Captain's brother ſhewed 
ir WF his dexterity about the town, by way of amuſement. He, 
f one day, dreſſed himſelf like a country man, with a pair of 
* dirty boots, and a whip in his hand; and, going into Bar- 
h WW tholomew Fir, he met a countryman, to whom he aid ; 
WW « Honeſt friend, have a care of your pockets; foi you are | 
le i going into à curſed place, wheie are none but whores, | 
Ys rogues, and , pickpuckets. I am almoſt cuancd bau them; | 
es Wand am glad, they have not picked the tee h out of my head. 
e7 ec one take ever 10 much cre of one's puckets, they*ll 

ſure of your money, I am ſure the devil helps them.“ 
ed , defy all the devils in hell {ſaid the countryman) to 
12 Wrob me of any thing. I have a broid piece; that ri 
he ſecure. So clapping it into his mouth, he went confi- | | 
| a Wcenlly into the tair, Will deſired no more than to know | 1 
ng if he had any money, and whe:e it ly. He therefore gave 1 
to Wa fign to a hopeful boy of his, and telling him out ſome mn 


rn- Wmoney. Said, one of them, Have you ound. all ? Ves, 
ry Wall the ſilver, (ſaid the boy). 3 but, what, does that ſignify | | 
there is a hrpad- piece of gold, that I was carrying to m 


nd Wkic-pences and groats, told him what he ſhould do. The | 1] 
ied boy immediately ran, and fell down jutt before the country» | 
ne, man; and, ſcattering the money, ſtaited up and roared like | 1 
he Wa Bedlamite, crying, he was undone l, he muſt run away from | 
his, appreoticeſhip?! his maiter was a furious fellow, he | i 
_ to would ceitainly kill him. The countryman, with other ö = 
he people, gathered about, nelping the, boy to take up the '\ 
\ 


ded, maſter for a token, , ſent from the country, and. I, like a 

' an fool, muſt come through this unlucky, place to loſe it., I S 
and Wal! be dine Oh] what will become of mer”. Will | | 
his coming up, told ſome of the by-ſtanders who racks pitying 

tices boy, that, he had obſerved” that country fellow there to 

ſued Witop,. and put ſomething into bjs,mputh ;, on which they 

om: Whew upon him; and one wrgſting. open, his, chaps, made him 

man 


bit out the gold, and ſome blood along with it; and, en- 

zvouring to Rest for bim{lt, they kic d, punched, and 

ofſed, him about, paſs e he bo 75 in the 

ean time, flipped, into the crowd, and went, to Will with 

e gold, to the, appointed place ph; popdenraue, Nig 
at 


and Will and his boy. changing cloaths, and going into the 
by d heard that the country fellow had got into a wm 
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tleman; and, gueſſing that his concerns would call him to 


about; he peicefved Will ſtanding by him, and, recolleQing 


| he) 4 promite upon m aaa urs 


he allo! undertook to engage, 
wor 


11 


and ſent for ſome reſponſible people that knew him, and alſo 
his-malter, a 'Knight of vaſt eſtate in the North, who was 
come to town on urgent bufinefs.. Will knew the gen- 


the Royal Exchange, went immediately thither, and picked 
his pocket ef a great many guineas; leaving one only for 
the gentleman's dinner, or other charges. The Knight, 
going to the tavern, laughed heartily when his tenant came 
and told him how he had been ' ſerved at the fair: but 
calling fur the reckoning, and finding his caſh allo flown, 
he told the company he was robbed too, ?T was then 
con ical to fee how the countryman laughed. *Sbud, Sir, 
(aid h.) let us make our eſcape from this roguilh place, 
*Slidking, Sir, they'll fkeal our ſmal} guts to make fiddles 
ſtrings af them!“ of. gs fr 

The gentleman lined his pockets again, and went out the 
next day to the Change, and notwithſtanding all the care he 
took, again was robbed by Will. The Knight admired 
how it was pofſible for the wit of man to rob one that had 
been fo forewarned as he had been. At laſt, looking haſtily 


he had ſcen hid near him ſeveral times before, he had! 
ſtrong fulpic ion that he was the man; and coming up to 
him, tock held cf his buttons, ſaying he had good ground 
to think he was the perſon that had robbed him ſeveral 
times ; but being a gentleman of a great eſtate, his lol did 
not trouble him; and if he would be ſo generous as to tel 
him by what means he had accompliſhed his purpoſe, he 
would not only forgive, but treat him well at the raven; 
and help him to a better way of living.” “ And this, (fa 
Sir, (taid Will) your 
word of honour ib ſuffictent: eee of your 
eſtate: 1 am the man, I' Wait om your Worſhip to the 
vern, and there ſhew you ſome of my art.“ As the 
dent towards the tavern, the gentleman told' him, that he 
would make a frolic of it; and, to that end, would ſend 
for ſome gentlemen of his acqudintance, for whoſe ſecreſſ 
tb „ Call as many as you 
pleaſe,” Sir. I'Ik take their Word: I Know Lam ſafe. “ 
Whey the gentlethen came, Wilt told them many thing 
to their ſurpiiſe And ſatiefackon; an when he pulled out 
the piece of” gold, and tot them how fe oy r Roger 
the gentleman's tenant, Roger was immediately fent for: 
when he came**twas good'fport to ſee how he {eraped to tht 
ground. Whax would you BY, (cried the Knight) i 
you ſaw your gold again?” „ Oh! (faid he) — 
* | cou 
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could! But, if my mouth can't keep it, where ſhould I 
put it? 'Sbud l' rather ſee the rogue; I'd make a jelly of 
his bones.“ „There he is, (ſaid the Knight) and there's 
our broad-piece.” As Roger began to heave and bulk, 
his maſter commanded him to take his gold, and fit down 
by him. Roger ſeeing which way things went, drank to 
Will. One of the gentlemen pulling out a curious watch, 
another ſaid he wondered how -it was poſſible for them to 
pick a watch out of a fob; and that it was certainly care- 
leſſne(s. - *f No, (ſaid Will) if the gentleman will take a 
turn or two in Moorfields, I'll wager a guinea I'll have the 
watch before he returns, let him take what care he pleaſes, 
and I ſhan't ſtir out of this room.“ „ Done!” ſaid the 
gentleman, However, every gentleman in the room laying 
down a guinea, Roger laid down his broad-piece, and went 
Will's half. The gentleman departed with his watch; 
and, as he walked was very careful not to ſuffer man, 
woman, or child, to come within arm's length of him; 
thinking the devil was in it, if any body could rob him at a 
diſtance, When it was almoſt time to return, a boy ran 
paſt him, yet not ſo near as to give the gentleman ſuſpicion: 
in paſſing, however, he told the gentleman that his back 
was covered with lice; which he now alſo perceiving, 
loathed the fight, and wondering where he had been to 
catch ſuch loathſome vermin : “Good boy, (ſaid he) take 
them off, and I'll give you a ſhilling.” - The boy did fo, 
and took his watch at the ſame time. The gentleman 
returned to the tavern, wondering all the way at this louſy 
adventure, yet carefully avoiding. every one that came near 

him. | | 
When he returned, Will aſked him what a- clock it was 
by his watch? Which attempting to pull out, was not a 
little amazed to find it gone, Will preſented it, afking the 
gentleman if that was his property ? The gentleman ſtood 
as dumb as a fiſh, turning up the whites of -his eyes. 
Roger laughed ſo loud and outrageouſly, that after the 
1 had borne him company a good while, the 
night was forced to command his man to be ſilent; for 
otherwiſe he would have laughed the whole night. The 
gentleman, full of amazement, ſaid, certainly he muſt 
have had the aſſiſtance. of the devil.“ Of a boy, (ſaid 
Will): Did not a boy pick you clean?“ “ There's the 
devil, (ſaid the gentleman); and he threw them on too, I 
ſuppoſe ?“ Ay, through-a quill,” ſaid the other. | 
Gentlemen, (ſaid Will) this trick is not worth talking 
of, There's a Nobleman goes now by the window, with a 
& | 1H very 
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very rich eoat on. I'll wager, as before, that I'll Real it off 
his back before all his followers, and bring it hither en my 
own.” The gentlemen ſtaked cach their guinea, and Will 
and Roger covered them. Now, (faid Will) I'm to 
ſhew you a maſter- piece of my art. I muſt net ſend a boy 
about it, but crave leave to go myſelf; neither can J ſet a 
time for my return; but hope to do it ſooner than you may 
imagine. Out he ran; and dogging the Nobleman from 
- Areet to ftreet, at laſt followed him into a tavern, The 
Nobleman was conducted up ftairs. . Will repaired to the 
bar- keeper, and defired her to lend him an apron ;z “ for the 
Nobleman, my maſter, wherever. he comes, will be ſerved 
by none but myſelf: he is a very good cuſtomer, and ex- 
pects the beſt of wine, 1 muſt go down into the cellar, and 


raſte it for him.“ He accordingly receiyed the apron, went 


into the cellar, and ſoon found out the beſt of every ſort. 
He ran nimbly up and down ftairs, and was quick at his 
work, The company looked upon him to be a ſervant of 
the houſe, and were mightily pleaſed with his quickneſs 
and diligenc?, the goodneſs of the wine, and, in fact, every. 
thing he brought them, When Will ſaw his project ripe 
for execution, he reſolved to trifle no longer: as he paſſed 
by my Lord with fome wine, he Jaid hold on the oppor- 
tunity, and with an inciſion knife, made for the purpoſe of 
pocket-picking, he nicely, and with admirable dexterity, 
wade a lit in the ſeam of my Lord's coat, and ran down 
ſtairs for more liquor, When he returned with a botile in 
one hand, and the other full of glaſſes, Will ſtarts, on ap- 
proaching the Lord, ſaying, © What cobbling fellows ate 
they that made this cot? Could they not ſew a coat to 
hold one day? This cabbage-monger deſerved the pillory 
before for filching ; but now, grudging to allow another 
ſtitch, has committed a ſcandalum magnatum, and cauled 
my Lord to go in a rent coat the firſt day of wearing, 

s. Some of the company riſing, and ſeeing the 
great flaſh, told my Lord the taylor had affronted him. 
« I gave the fellows ſufficient vails, (ſaid my Lord) and 
both they and their maſter ſhall hear of it.” ( My Lord, 
(faid Will) 'tis only the end of a thread has ſlipt: ſuch 
things will happen ſometimes; the coat may be faithfully 
ſewed in other places; it's not a farthing the worſe, 
There's a curious fine-drawer of my acquaintance lives in 
the next lane; be pleaſed to let me carry it to him, he wil 
make it as good as at firſt. Il carry it ſecretly under my 
maſter's cloak, and return with it before you want more 
wine.“ The Nobleman borrowed à great coat of one a 
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the company, and let him have his own. Will came des 


to the vintner, told him what had happened to his Lord's 


coat; and, to pievent its being ſeen in the ſtreet, delired 


him to let him have a cloak, and he would return imme- 
diately. The vintner gave him the cloak, which Will put 
on, oy alſo the vintner's beaver on his head, which 
hung on the next pin. Thus he marched off triumphantly; 


and coming to the tavern where the genilemen were, he 


went into a room; and, having put on the Nobleman's 
coat, the cloak, and beaver, he appeared before the com- 
pany, ſaluting them very civilly. 4 What, (ſaid one of 


them) inſtead of a coat, you come with a cloak? - And 


not without reaſon, (ſaid he); for there's a deal of knavery 
under it.” So opening the cloak, they were all amazed to 
ſce the rich embroidered coat, befides the cloak and beaver, 


which he told them he had got into the bargain. But 


when he related the mode of performance, they all laughed 
heartily ; and Roger, with his baſs, made up the concert. 
My Lord and his company waited ſo long, that they were 
quite out of patience: the people of the houſe likewiſe 
wondering they fat ſo long without calling, ordered the man 
that ſhould have waited on that room, to go up ſtairs and 
force a trade. The fellow came in, ſaying, „Call here? 


call here, Gentlemen?“ „ Yes, (ſaid one of them) where 


is your fellow-ſervant that waited on us?“ „ My fellow- 
ſervant, (ſaid the other); he ſaid he was my Lord's ſer- 
vant, and "that my- Lord would be attended by none but 
himſelf, and I ſhould have good vails, notwithſtanding.““ 
„How can that be? (ſaid my Lord): I have but one 
Gentleman here of my own retinue; the reſt are with my 
Lady. He that ſerved us, came in with an apron, and is a 
ſervant of the houſe, Call up our ijandlord.” The vint- 


ner appearing, a gentleman of the company aſked him if he 


kept ſharpers in the houſe to, affront and rob gentlemen ? 
* It is you, rather, (faid the vintner, who was a very paſ- 
ſionate over that bring ſharpers along with you to affront 
me, and rob my houſe! I'm ſure J have loſt a fine new 
cloak, and beaver; and, for aught I knuw,” though you 
look like genilemen, you may be ſharpers yourſelves ; and 
of you l expect to be paid for my loſſes, and. reckoning to 
boot.” Immediately one of the company drew upon him; 
but the vintner ran down ſtairs, and called all the bonſe 
together, bidding them get what they could, and not ſuffer 


one to come below; and, ſnatching his ſword in a fury, 


ran x; ſtairs again, followed by the ſervants, who armed 
themſelyes with ſpits, fire-forks, and ſuch weapons as they 
. H 2 could 


1 
could find. The uproar became very great; and my Lord 
coming out firſt, to force a way down, made a paſs at the 
landlord, but which was put by with a fire-ſhovel; when 
his Lordſhip narrowly eſcaped being thruſt in the guts with 
'a long ſpit, which Margery, the cook wench, puſhed at 
him; fo that my Lord ſeeing the door ſo well guarded with 
ſtout fellows, and ſturdy wenches, retired into the room, 
and told his company what imminent danger, he had juſt 
. eſcaped. They ſeeing it neither ſafe nor honourable to 
fally out, ſhut the door; and while ſtanding on the defenfive, 
they held a conſultation. | 17421 x 
Meanwhile, the gentlemen foreſeeing a quarrel betwixt 
my Lord and the vininer, immediately diſpatched their own 
landlord to unravel the myſtery. 8 
The meſſenger, as had been wiſely foreſeen, found the 
houſe in an uproar. The ſervants knowing him, let him 
up ſtairs, where he no ſooner came, than he told his brother 
vintner, That they were all in a miſtake; that the rogue 
was catched, and in his houſe; whereupon, calling to my 
Lord, he informed him of the whole buſineſs. Immediately 
a ceſſation of arms took place; the ſwords were ſheathed, 
the ſpits, fire-forks, and fire-ſhovels diſbanded, and an end 
happily made of this terrible fray. The Nobleman and his 
company drinking now with the vintner, promiſed -to be a 
friend to his houſe in future; but reſolved! to go along 
with their peace-maker to the-tavern where Will was. The 
vintner being well pleaſed with the conceit, went along with 
them; where Will delivered up the coat, cloak, and 
beaver, pocketing a conſiderable ſum, as a return for his 
dangerous pleaſantries. ſp 
After the commiſſion of an almoſt infinite number of 
robberies, Juſtice at length overtook this celebrated Mr. 
William Dudley, and his brother the Captain. They were 
tried at the Old Bailey, convicted on the cleareſt evidence, 
and ſentenced to be hanged. And, if Roger had been 
reſent at this awful ceremony, he doubtful would have en- 
joyed another laugh; though at the expence of his old 
friend. After hanging the uſual time, theſe unfortunate 
brothers were cut down, and their bodies put into ſeparate 
coffins, to be carried to a diſconſolate father; who, at ſight 
of them, was ſo much overwhelmed with grief, that he fell 
don upon the remains, and never ſpoke more; but was 
buried at the ſame time, and in the ſame grave, with hi®two 
wretched (ons, S404 ++ SY 1 
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JACK. 


JACK WITHERS, 


THr1s malefaQor was the ſon of a butcher, born at 
Litchfield in Staffordſhire, where he ſerved an apprentice» 
ſhip to his own father, Want of buſineſs, when out of his 
time, induced him to vifit London; and his evil genius 
ſoon threw him into the way of deſtruction; for engaging 
himſelf with a ſociety of thieves, he got into Newgate, from 
whence he was ſent to Flanders for a foldier, ks was then 


the cuttom of dealing with offenders, who were not judged 


worthy of death. 


While abroad, he could but indifferently put up with a 


foot ſoldier's pay, which bore no proportion to his late 
expences. This put him on a great many ſhifts, to make 
up deficiencies, | 


In particular, going into a church at Ghent, where the 


people were all at High Mafs ; and ſeeing moſt of them 
caſt money into a box that ſtood under an image of the 
Virgin Mary, his fingers itched for the coin; fo watching 
a fair opportunity, with a crooked nail he picked the lock, 
and crammed as much of the treaſure as he could into his 
pockets; but doing it over haſtily, and dropping ſome of 
the pieces, they made ſuch a jingling on the marble pave» 
ment, that, as ill-luck wouid have it, he was diſcovered, 
N and dragged before a great Cardinal then in that 
town, . 


This arch Prieſt examining the witneſſes as to the fact, 


and finding it plain, he exclaimed prodigiouſly ag2inſt 
Withers, calling him Rogue, "Raſcal, and facrilegious 
Villain! and was juſt going to condemn him do a levere 
punithment, when Jack, falling on his knees, with uplifted 
hands, and tears in his eyes; begged his. Eminency to hear 
kim. This, after (ome difficulty, was granted; and filence 
being proclaimed, Jack, in a piteous tone, told him, 
„% That he was a vile, wicked wretch, bred up a Proteſtant, 
and an Heretick; and being in great: diſtrel, he had made 
his prayers before the image of the Blefled Virgin, to 
relieve him in his hard neceſſity; promiſing, in conſideration 
thereof, to turn Roman Cathotick, and ever be her votary z 
when all on a ſudden, the bax under her image flew open, 
and the pointed with her finger to the money, making alſo 
a dumb ſhew with nodding her head, for him to ſupply his 
neceſſities out of it, which he had thankfully done, with a 
teſolution of keeping his vow for ever.” 

This relation being heard with much patience and 


attention, the Cardinal cried out, © A Miracle! A Mi- 


H 3 racle !?? 
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racle!” which all the reſt rehearſed aloud, concluding that 
none had more right to difpoſe of that money, than the 
Virgin to whom it was offered. Inſtead of being puniſhed, 
Jack Withers was now carried back to the church in ſolemn 
proceſſion, on mens ſhoulders, and Horne round it in 
triumph, whilſt Ave Maria was ſung by the Prieſts, and 
he placed before the high altar; after which he was dif. 
miſled with great applauſe. 
Proving thus ſo fortunate, he was emboldened to com- 
mit another one of the ſame kind. Going alſo into a 
church at Antwerp, he perceived the Prieſt put a filver 
crucifix, of great value, into a Sepulchre, as their ceremony 
is, in repreſenting the Reſurrection, upon Aſcenſion-Day ; 
and whilſt the ſpiritual juggler and the people were going 
- round the church, in their ſuperſtitious way of devotion, 
Jack Withers was ſo dexterous as to convey. the crucifix 
into his breeches, and ſhuffle among the crowd; ſo that 
when the Prieſt came back to it, ſaying theſe words in the 
| 1 5 eft hic, ſurrexit enim; that is, © He is not 
ere, for he is rilen;”” he found it fo indeed; for, after 
much fumbling, he perceived his treaſure gone; and 
Withers then made haſtily off, for fear of a ſearch. . 
Withers contrived to make his eſcape from the army; 
and arriving in England, he commenced highwayman.— 
Coming on foot over the fields by Mary bone, at four 
o' clock one ſummer's morning, with two of his companions, 
they obſerved a gentleman walking alone, making all the 
geſtures imaginable of paſſion, diſcontent, and fury ; ſuch 
as, caſting up his eyes to the ſky, diſplaying his arms 
abroad, and then wringing them together again. This 
perſon happened to be Mr. Vanbruggen, a. celebrated 
8 layer, who was ſtudying his part; but they not knowing 
bim, ſuppoſed. he might be in defpair for love, or ſome 
> other cauſe; and ſuppoſed it was his intention to commit 
an act of ſuicide: they therefore watched his motions at a 
diftance; but Mr. Vanbruggen, at length, eſpying them, 
for the more privacy, went through a hedge into another 
field, where the three ſparks found him by the fide of a 
| pound, exprefling, in a very paſſionate manner, theſe words 
1 — of Varaues, in the tragedy of Theodoſius: ,_ * 
L | « When I am dead, take the attending ſlaves, 
5! 138 And bear me, with my blood diſtilling down, 
| | | Streight to the Temple.“ — 
1 | Jack Withers being foremoſt, cried to his comrades, 
3 % Hallo! Make haſte; by G—d *tis e'en as we thought; 
l | . the poor gentleman is juſt going to kill himſelf,” So all 


making 
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making up to Vanbruggen, one taking him by one arm, 
and another by the other, they ſaid, “ Pray, Sir, conſider 
what you are going to do! What a ſad thing will it be to 
drown yourſelf here! Be adviſed, and entertain better 
thoughts.” Vanbruggen not knowing their meaning, 
ſaid, as they were pulling and hauling him about, “ What 
a plague is all this for? 1 am not going to hang, ſtab, nor 
drown myſelf: I am only a player getting my part.” 
« A player, are you? (replied Withers), If we had 
thought that, you ſhould &en have drowned you ſelf, and 
been d d too, before we'd have taken all this pains to 
follow your arſe up and down :. but to 'make us amends, 
you can do no leſs than give us what money you have.“ 
Being in a bye place, they tied his hands and legs, and toak 
from him about ten thillings, and a filver hilted word. 

Withers, after this, perpetrated frveral robberies; and, 
in particular, a moſt crue] and wanton murder. Juſtice, 
however, at length, cut off the moniter from ſociety, by 
unſheathing her {word at Therford, in Norfolk, where the 
villain deſer vedly breathed his laſt, in April 1703. + 
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JACK OVET. 


Tuis notorious malefactor, a ſhoe-maker by trade, was 
born at Nottingham, where he lived for four or five years 
after he had ſerved his apprenticeſhip; but being always of 
a daring, audacious diſpoſition, he kept very lewd and 
diſſolute company; and depending on his manhood, he 
reſolved to lay ahde his mechanical employment, and to 
maintain himſelf by robbing on the highway. 

Immediately equipping himſelf with a good horſe, hanger, 
and piſtols, he rid towards London; and on the road took 
twenty pounds from a gentleman; who poſſeſſing. great 
courage, told Ovet, that if he had not come upon him 
unawares, he ſhould have given him ſome trouble before 
he would have parted with his money, Quoth Ovet, “ Sir, 
I have ventured my life once already, in committing this 
robbery : however, if you have the vanity to think yourſelf 
a better man than me, I'll, venture once more: for there's 
your money again; let it be betwixt us, and whoever is 
the beſt man, let him win it and enjoy it.“ The gentle 
man accepted the propoſal; and, making uſe of their 
ſwords on foot, Jack Ovet had the fortune to kill his 
antagoniſt on the ſpot. ö i- Wr 

Not long after, he killed another man in a quarrel at 
Leiceſter; but fly ing from juſtice, he cheated the 2 
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of his due; and, without dread, purſued his unlawfol 
courſes to the higheſt pitch of villainy. One day, being 
drinking at the Star Inn in the Strand, he overheard a 
ſoap - boiler contriving with a carrier how he ſhould ſend an 
hundred pounds to a friend in the country. Ar length it 
was concluded, to put the money into a barrel-of ſoap; 
which project was mightily approved of by the carrier, who 
anſwered, ** If any rogues ſhould rob my waggon, (which 
they never did but once) the devil muſt be in them, if they 
look for any money in the ſonp- barrel!“ Accordingly the 
money and ſoap were brought to the inn; and next moyn- 
ing the carrier going out of town, Jack Ovet overtook him 
in the afternoon 3 ard commanded him to flop. “ I mutt 
make bold, (ſaid he) to borrow a little money of your 
waggon; therefore, if you have any, direct me to it, that 
I may not loſe time, which you know 1s always precious.“ 
The carrier told him he had nothing but cumberſome goods 
in his waggon, as he knew of ; however, if he would not 
believe him, he might ſearch every box and bundle, if he 
pleaſed. | | | 

- Ovet got into the waggon, and threw all. the boxes and 
bundles about; till he came to the ſoap bariel, which 
feeling ſomewhat keavy, quoth he to the carrier, What 
a pox do you with this naſty commodity in your waggon f 
I'll fling it away.“ So throwing it violently on the ground, 
the hoops burſted, out flew the head, and the foap ſpreading 
abroad, the bag appeared: then jumping out of the waggon, 
and taking it up, cried, “ Is not he that fehIs this ſoap a 
cheating fon of a whore, to put a -bag of lead into it, td 
make the barrel weigh heavy: If I knew where he lived, 
I'd go and tell him his own: however, that he may not 
ſucceed in his roguery, I'll take and fell it, at the next 
houſe I come to; for it will wet one's whiſtle to the tune 
of two or three ſhillings !”? \ TL | 

As he was going to ride away, the carrier cried, “Hold 
Hold! Sir! chat is not lead in the bag: i is an hundred hc 
pounds, for which I muſt be accountable.” © No! ns! Bar 
(replied Jack Ovet) this can't be money; bot if it is, tell ol 
the owher that I'll be anſwerable for it, if he'll come to With 
me. Where, Sir, (ſaid the carrier) may one find you?“ Wb. 
« Why, truly, (replied'Jack) that's a queſtion foon aſked, 
but not ſo ſoon reſolved; the beſt direction I can give is, 
that you may perhaps find me in a gaol before night.“ 
Another time, Jack Over meeting with the Worceſter 
ſtage - coach, in which were ſeveral young gentlewomen, he 
robbed them all; but one of theſe being very handfome, he 
ſaid, Madam, calt not your eyes down, neither oy 
1 | | you 
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„our face with thoſe modeſt blaſhes. » Your: charms: have - | 
ſoftened my temper, and I am no more the man T was; 
What I have taken from you (through mere neceſſity at - 
preſent) is only borrowed ; for as no object on earth ever | 
had ſuch an effect on me as yourſelf, ſo be aſſured, that if 
you pleaſe to tell me where I may direct to you, II upon 
honour make good your loſs to the very utmoRt.”* » The 
young gentlewoman told him where he might ſend to her; 
and then parting,/ it was not above a week after that, before 
Jack ſent a letter to tlie aforeſaid gentlewoman, who: had 
gained ſuch an abſolute conquett over him, that his mind 
jan now as much upon Love as Robberrxyx . 
Jack, however, forgetting to inoloſe the fair-one's money, - 
according to promiſe, ſhe returned him a yery diſcouraging 
anſwer ; hinting, among other. obſervations, that, by be- 
coming his wife, ſhe might alſo ſhortly become a ww 
for that ſhe expected ſoon to hear his dying ſpeech pro- 
claimed in the uſual manner !- Nor was the lady diſap- 
pointed: Ovet committing a robbery in Leiceſterſhice, ſoon N 
afterwards, his companion was killed in the conflict, and 
himſelf purſued, taken priſoner, condemned, and executed 
May 1708. 4 IAC. 10 
TOM KELSEY. | Ws 
THOMAS KELSEY was born in Leather Lane, Holborn ;' 
but his mother being a Welch woman, and having. an eſtate 
of about gel. per annum, left her by an uncle at Wrexham 
in Denbighſhire, the whole family went thither to live on it. 
Tom, their only ſon, was, from his infancy, a ſtubbora, 
untoward brat; and this temper encreaſed as he grew up: 
ſo that at fourteen years of age he was prevailed on by one 
Jones, afterwards a victualler in London, to leave his 
ather, in order to ſeek their fortunes in concert. Neither 
ff them having any money, they were obliged to beg their 
way in broken Engliſh. Going one day to a gentleman's 
houfe with their complaint, he took a liking to theſe boys, 
and received them both into his houſe; Kelſey in the quality 
of horſe kee per, and Jones as falconer. It may be ſuppoſed 
they were both aukward enough in their reſpective callings ; 
but Tom's place was the leaſt difficult, ſo that he kept it 
longeſt ; the gentleman being ſoon weary of liis falconer. 
Kelſey uſed to tell the following pleaſint ftory, as the 
reaſon of Jones's diſcharge, One: day, maſter. and man - 
went out hawking together, and as ſoon as the malter diſ- 
covered the game, he gave the appointed Ggn, and Jones, 
WO 
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. who had the hawk on his fiſt, let her fly. The poor falcon, 
without purſuing the game, mounted directly upwards; 
upon which the gentleman began to be in a violent patlion, 
not ſuſpecting the cauſe of her ſo doing. At laſt, whe 
he ſaw no ſign of her coming down again, “I belien 
(ſaid he) the hawk intends to lodge in the ſky to. night.“ 
I believe ſo too, (quoth Jones); for ſhe took her night. 
cap along with her!“ The gentleman ſoon found out what 
this night-cap was; for in a few minutes the bird dropped 
down dead with her hood on, having flown. upwards till 
_ the was quite ſpent. This not only occaſioned Jones“ 
diſcharge, but a handſome caning into the bargain. 

Shortly after this, Kelſey was detected in ſome little 
pulipring tricks; and being, in conſequence, turned away; 

took the route for London, whither his companion waz 
gone. But being unable to diſcover Jones's reſidence, and 
having fpent all his money, he fell into company with 
thieves, and was as bold and as dexterous in a little time a 
the beſt of them; fo powerful is the force of natural incli- 
nation, whether directed to virtuous or vicious purſvits ! 
Going one day by the houſe of a ſilverſmith in Burleigh 
Street, rear Exeter Change, a couple of his- companions 
came by as ſtrangers, and one of them ſnatched off Kelſcy's 
hat, and flung it into the goldſmith's chamber window, 
which ſtood open, running away as faſt as they could, 
Tom, who had a look innocent enough to deceive almoſ 
the devil, made a ſad complaint to the maſter, who ſtood it 
his door, and ſaw all that paſſed. It happened, at that 
time, that there was nobody at home but himſelf, of which 
Tom had got intelligence before. Poor lad! (ſaid he) 
you ſhall not loſe your hat; go up ſtairs and fetch it yours 
ſelf, for I cannot leave the ſhop.** This was juſt what Ton 
wanted : he went up, and took his hat, and with it a dozet 
of ſilver ſpoons that lay in the way; coming down in a mi- 
nute, and making a very ſubmiſſive bow to the unſuſpiciou 
tradeſman for his civility. 

Tom was not, however, ſo ſucceſsful in his villanies, 3 
to efcape condemnation” for hanging before he was ſix tet 
years of age, But he got off on account of his extreme 
youth, and the intereſt his father made at Court, througl 
the mediation of ſome powerful friends. £200 

To prevent a ſimilar diſaſter, the old man put his fol 
apprentice to # weaver; but before he had ſerved halt? 
year of his time, he ran away, and took to his old courlti 
again. It was his pride to make every one as bad as hin 
ſelf; an inſtance of which appeared in what he =" " 
us | avl 
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urid Hughes, his couſin) by the mother's ſide. This 


* zuth going to Kingſon A along with Tom, .a few 
* ays after he came to town, was prevailed on by him to 
* ick a pocket in the Court; in which action being appre · 


ended, he was immediately tried, and condemned to be 
aged upon a gibbet within fight of the bench, as a terror 
p others. This was a fatal week to young Hughes: for 


edneſday ſpent and loſt ten pounds, which was all the 
zone) he had, along with whores and ſharpers ; on Thurſ- 
lay, in the evening, picked a pocket; was condemned on 
ndzy morning; and hanged on Saturday, This was the 
nd of one of Kelſey's hopeful pupils; and he had the 
mpudence to boaſt of it. ; | 
Another time he curiouſiy robbed the Earl of Feverſham's 
dgings, This Nobleman was General of the Forces in 


" he reign of King James the Second, and conſequently had 
n eentinel always at his door, Tom dreſſed himſelf in a 
cli. Noot ſoldier's habit one evening, and went up to the fellou- 


nen on duty, aſking him a great many queſtions, and affer- 


couple of pats of good beer. The ſoldier told him there 
as very good a little beyond Catherine Street, but he durſt. 
ot leave his poſt to fetch it. “ Can't I take your place, 
rother ſoldier > (quoth Tom). I am ſure if ſomebody be, 
tthe poſt, there can be no danger.” The ſoldier thanked 
lim, took the ſix- pence, and went his way. Meanwhile, 
Tom's aſſociates got into the houſe, and fell luſtily to 
work, They had not quite finiſhed when the ſoldier came 


lefired that he would get a little tobacco alſo. While the 


„r fellow was abſent for this, the villains marched off, 
„en id Tom went with them, carrying away not anly above 
ni. o hundred pounds worth of plate, but even the ſoldier's 


wſket. Next day the ſentinel wWas called to account, and 
omitted to priſon. At the enſuing Caurt Martial he was 
xdered to run the gantloop for loſing his piece, and then 


deing privy to the robbery, where, after nine months con- 
jement, he miſerably . ' | 
Kelſey, after this, 


Neat many valuable things. But ſoeon after one of his 
ompanions impeached him. for this fait ; whereupon, being 
nformed that the Officers were ſearching after him, he fled 
o the carp af King William in Flanders. Here « ns 
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came to London on the Monday; on Tueſday and 


ng, at laſt, to make him drink, if it were poſſible to get 


* 


hack ; whereupon Tom gave him two-pence more, and 


ent to Newgate, and loaded with ions, an ſuſpicion af 


roke open the houſe af the Lady. 
race Pierpoint, at Thiſtleworth, and ſole from thence a 
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. conſiderable booty out of his Majeſty's tent, and from nth 


How can-Aſtrologers affert, that men are deſtined, from 
infancy, by the Planets, to the commitfion of ſuch yil 


doubt, Dy 


lait to Shrewſbury gol. 


dy ſome of the chief maſters of their profeſſion, he was 
reſolyed to make the beſt. of his way thither after he ob- 
tained his liberty. 


Where he lurked- about the town, taking up his lodging 
21977 N : | in 


1 


—_ 


ws. 


general Officers, with which he got to Amſterdam, and (ol 
m to a Jew; whom' he alſo afterwards robbed, and ſal 
what he had thus obtained to. another Jew at Rotterdam; 
from whence he re- embarked for England. 

Hie had not been long in his native country, before hy 
was detected in breaking open the houſe of a linen-drapy 
In Cheapſide, which put a final end to his liberty, thoug 
not to his villainy: for being ſent to Newgate, and having 
no hopes of ever getting out more, unleſs for the purpoſe d 
going to Tyburn, he grew deſperate, and reſolved to do al 
the miſchief he could. Mr. Goodman, one of the turnkey 
of that goal, being one day drinking in the common ſid 
cellar, Kelley privately ſtabbed him in the belly withy 
knife, of which wound he inflantly died. For this murde 
he received ſentence of death at the next Seſſions in the 
Old Bailey, and a gibbet being erected in Newgate Street 
near the piiſon, he was thereon executed on the 13th 
June 1690, being then no more than twenty years of age. 
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crimes as meet our notice in this authentic Biography? I 
it not transferring vice from the creature to the Creator; d 
whoſe goodneſs and mercy there cannot be the ſmallel 


HARVEY HUTCHINS. 


HARKVEY HUTCHINS was born of honeſt parents, his 
father being a ſword-blade-maker by trade; who, when 
this unhappy ſon came to be about fourteen years of ag, 
put him apprentice to a filverſmith in Shrewſbury ; but 
pilfering very often from his maſter, he had him ſent u 
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In this priſon the young lad got acquainted with ſome 
London thieves, who, occupying their calling in the county 
of ' Salop, were alſo committed to the ſame goal; wheie 
Hutchins; hearing them tell of the ſeveral notable and in- 

nious robberies that were committed in and about London, 


About three'or four months after his confinement camt 
the Afﬀiizes ; when after being tried, and whipt at the cart“ 
tail, he got his enlargement, and came vp to Iſlington, 


ln, 


(238-3 
in a barn: But his mind ſtill ran upon the ingenuity 
of the topping* thieves in London; particularly one Con- 
ſtantine, whoſe feats he admired above all the reſt. At laſt, 
he moved into the great metropolis; where getting acquainted 
with ſome young pick-pockets, he enquired of them for this 
Conſtantine, who told him he might be found at one Snotty- 
Noſe Hill's, who kept the Dog Tavern in Newgate Street. 

The young Salopian, overjoyed that he had found Mr., 
Conttantine's. place of reſort, went one evening to the Dog 
Tavern, ſaying at the bar, in his country dialect, “ He had 
vary enneft buſneſs wod him.” The drawer went up ſtairs 
to Mr. Conſtantine, who was then drinking with a great 
many of his thieving fraternity, and acquainted him, That 
there was a young country lad below wanted earneſtly to 
ſpeak with him. Quoth Conſtantine, “ With me? PD n 
me, I don't know any country lad. What is he? Perhaps 
he's ſent for ſome trepan : prithee go down and aſk him his, 
bufineſs.”** The drawer returned to the lad, aſking, What 
he would have with Mr. Conſtantine? Young Shropſhire 


| faid, “ No hearm; but his buſneſs wes ſuch, that mort 


tol it to eny buddy bot hemſelf.“ b 

The drawer went back with this meſſage; when Con- 
ſtantine wondering who this lad ſhould be, ordered him to 
be brought to the ſtairs head, where coming out to him, 
quoth he, “ Do you want me, lad?” He replied, „Ves, 
meſter; vor I am come abive a hundered moiles to zee 
you.” Said Conſtantine, * What is your bufineſs with 
me?” He anſwered, “ Vy, meſter, I heve ben in Shrewſ- 
bury joil, vere haring a grot morny vine ſories of you, by 
zum gentlemen that vare proſners with me, I am come up 
to London on porpus to beand myzelf prontice to 99” 
Conftantine could not forbear ſmiling at the lad's fancy; 
and taking him into the room, and repeating the ſtory to 
his company, it cauſed a roar of laughter among them. 

He gave the boy ſix - pence, and a glals or two of wine; 
bidding him be ſure to come to him at the ſame place 
about ſeven the next night; when he would take him upon 
liking, and according as he found him tractable, diligent, 
and acute 1n his buſineſs, he would take him apprentice, 
The boy, overjoyed at this good fortune, (as he unhappily 
thought it) took his leave, and, according to order, was 
next night at the Dog Tavern punctually at the hour ap- 
prone, where his maſter Conſtantine was ready to go with 

im upon a trial of ſkill; which was this. Conſtantine had 
ſtole a ſilver tankard, about three months before, out of an 
alchouſe in Cheapfide : he had, nevertheleſs, been there in 
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the ſtreet, and promiſed him that, if he could carry off an- 


he; which Conftantine overhearing, took as faſt as he could 


But, (quoth he) Sirrah, have you got a tankard ?”— 
% Yes,” replied the boy, and taking it from under his coat, 


et ſum uddar vay.” 


the cities of London and Weſtminſter; during which time 
he often ** ſcot and lot to Newgate, and other goals; 


houſe at Duke's Place, and robbing it of above four hun- 


866 ] 


diſguiſe ſeveral times after; and obſerving much plate ſtil 
in uſe about the houſe, he told the boy the ſtory going along 


other clean, and bring it to him at a certain houſe in White. 
chapel, he would certainly take him apprentice, and make z 
man of him when he was out of his time. 

The boy comprehended the ſtory, but juſt as Conſtanting 
was come to the houſe, pulling him by the ſleeve, quoth he, 
Meſter, meſter, can yow ran well?“ „ Yes, (replied he) 
as well as moſt men in England. I have often out-ran 
hundreds together before now,” „ Weel then, (ſaid the 
boy) if you can ran well, nc'er fear but we'll hove t 
tonkad.“ 

Conftantine went in firſt; and, calling for a room, the 
boy followed him to the bar, as his ſervant, and with a low 
voice aſked the man of the houſe, ** If he did not lole a 
filver tankard about three months ago!“ — Ves,“ replied 


to his heels; the boy at the ſame time crying out, “ That 
was the man that ſtole it!“ On which the victualler, and 
the ſervants, ran preſently out in purſuit of him; but to no 
purpoſe, for he was got out of fight in an inſtant; and in 
the mean time Shropihire took another flver tankard out of 
the bar, and got ſafely to the place appointed. Conſtantine 
no ſooner ſaw him, than he fell curſing, damning, aud 
finking, like a madman, at being put into ſuch bodily fear; 
withal, telling his pupil,“ That if he had been taken, he 
ſhould have been certainly hanged by the beſt neck he had, 


gave it him; ſiying at the ſame time, . Meſter, if yow hed 
not virſt aſor'd me thet yo cud ran well, I wud a gut 


In fine, Harvey very truly and horeflly ſerved out his 
time; when ſetting up for himſelf, he had very pretty buſineſt 
in houſe-breakixg, and lived creditably and 8 among 
thoſe of his profeſſion, for about nine years, in and about 


but at laſt being apprehended for breaking open a Jew's 


dred pounds in money and plate, he was hanged at Tybum 
in 2704, aged twenty-ſix years, | 


FRANK 


I 9] 
F RANK OSBORY. 


FRANCIS OS30RN was born of very reſpectable parents, 
at Colcheſter in Eſſex, who bound him to a goldimith in 
Lombard Street, London, with whom he very faithfully 
and honeſtly ſerved out the time of his apprenticeſhip, and 
then ſet up trade for himſelf in Cannon Street, where he 
followed it for ſeven vears. The firſt two years he was 
ſucceſsful, but the other five weie a continued ſcene of 
thifting, and robbing on the highway. The occaſion of his 
falling into theſe deſtructive courſes, was getting drunk in 
the company of lewd women, who kept him from his 
buſineſs till all his ready money was gone, and he had con- 
trafted ſeveral debts. His creditors now preffed upon him; 
and as he was loth to loſe his reputation in trade, he took 
to the highway; by which means he made good his pay- 
ments from time to time, without ever being ſuſpected of 
the means to which he reſorted, | 

We ſhall mention two robberies only, of the many which 
he committed. The firſt was upon the Earl of Albermarle, 
in a coach and fix horſes, between Manningtree and Har- 
wich. Oſborn had no more than one aſſiſtant, to make 
head againſt the Earl, four footmen, and two gentlemen on 
horſeback. The Nobleman's attendants immediately en- 
gaged, when they heard Oſborn bid the coachman ſtand : 
_y had all piſtols in their pockets, which they diſcharged 
as faſt as they were able; the Earl himſelf firing a blunder- 
buſs out of the coach. Frank and his partner, however, 
kept their ground, without receiving any wound worth 
notice; diſcharging their piſtols at the ſervants with dif- 
ferent ſucceſs, They ſhot two of the horſes dead, and 
wounded two of the footmen and the poſtilion in a deſ- 
perate manner. When all the arms on the other ſide were 
diſcharged, Oſborn again rode up to the Earl, and threatened. 
to ſhoot him through the head, unleſs he at once dehvered. 
Albermarle, ſeeing there was no remedy, gave up a purſe 
with one hundred and thirty guineas in it, a gold waich, 
a diamond ring, a pair of diamond buckles, and a gold 
ſnuff- box. They had no ſooner left his honour, than fix 
or ſeven Officers of the Army came up, who, upon in- 
formation of the fact, rode after the offenders, and purſued 
them ſo cloſely, that, they were forced to ride into Man- 
ningtree River. Frank's horſe ſwam ſafely over, and he 
reached London ; but his companion and hits horſe periſhed 
together in the middle of the current, | 
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The other robbery was upon the Duke of Newcaflle, 
at that time Earl of Clare only, from whom he took four 
hundred pounds, and rode off with it by himſelf. This 
action occurred on the Nottingham road, and was the more 
worth notice, this gentleman being a great admirer of gold. 


_ Oſborn. jefted on his covetouſneſs; for, going up to the 


coach, he told his Grace, “ That he had been informed he 
was a Nobleman of moſt extenſive charity, and therefore lie 
hoped would pleaſe to give him ſomething to make up a 
great Joſs which he had ſuſtained in trade.“ All this was 
done in a ſubmiſhve tone, cap in hand, and without the uſe 
of a piſtol. The Duke refuſed at fiſt, but Oſborn con- 
tinuing importunate, his Grace fell into a paſſion, told him 
he was troubleſoine, and bid him be gone about his buſineſs. 
& Nay, (ſaid Oſborn, pulling out a piſtol) if you will oblige 
me to ule force, I can't help it; for when people refuſe to 
give, I always tale; becauſe money I muſt have, or elſe I 
mould have no bufineſs here: ſo preſent death, my Lord, 
or preſent delivery ; theſe are the two chances remaining!“ 
His Grace pieferring life to money, delivered the ſum 
above-mentioned. 

Olſborn reigned, as before obſerved, about five years, 


without being miſtruſted; but as there are few who con- 


tinue fo long undifcovered, fo there are ſtill fewer, who are 


not at laſt puniſhed, according to their deſerts. Frank, and 


three other highwaymen, one day fet upon a Nobleman's 
coach on Hounſlow Heath with a large retinue, who made a 
reſolute reſiſtance. The highwaymen were ſoon repulſed, 


and the three accomplices got off; but Oſborn, being a 
little fool-hardy, ſtayed long enough to be taken. In 


Newgate he abſolutely refuſed to diſcover the perſons con- 


cerned with him; but, whilt under fentence of death, 


ſeemed very penitent, declared he was ſorry for the diſgrace 
he had brought both on his family and trade, and debred 
every body to be warned by his ignominious fate, He was 
executed in the year r690, aged twenty-nine years. 


MOLL RABY. 


MoLL RaBr's forte lay in bilking her lodging. We 
will give an account of her firſt exploit, by way of caution 
to the credulous and unſuſpecting. | 

Paſſing, at a houſe in Great Ruſſel Street, by Bloomſ- 
bury Square, for a great fortune, ſhe was entertained with 
all the civility imaginable, This ſceming honeſt c—_ 

no 
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who was a faint without, but a devil within, continued 
there about a fortnight, to encreaſe her character, making 
a very good- appearance as to habit, for ſhe hid a talley- 
man in every quarter of the town, At laſt, underſtanding 
one day that all the family were to take their pleaſure as on 
the morrow, to Richmond, ſhe reſolved to embrace that. 
opportunity; and when all were abſent, excepting the maid, 
ſhe de ſired her to call a porter, and gave him a tham bill, 
drawn on a banker in Lombard Street, for one hundred, 
and fifty pounds, which fhe defired him to receive all in 
gold ; but fearing ſuch a quantity of money might be a 
temptation to diſhoneſty, ſhe privately requeſted the maid to 
go along with him, and ſhe, in the mean time, would take 
care of the houſe. The poor girl, thinking no harm, went 
with the porter to Lombard Street, where they were ſtopped 
for a couple of cheats; but alledging their innocence, and 
proving from whence they came, a meſſenger was ſent home 
with them, who found it to be a trick put upon the ſervant 
to rob the houſe; for before ſhe came back, Moll Raby 
had gone off with above eighty pounds in money, one hun- 
died and fixty pounds worth of plate, and ſeveral other 
things of conſiderable value! 

For offences of this nature ſhe was thrice. burnt in the 
hand; and, at length, neceſſity compelled her to act in a 
lower ſphere. Her firſt exploit is perhaps worth relating. 

Going, by way of eſſiy, upon the Night-ſneak, (as the 
phraſe 1s) ſhe found a door half open, in Downing Street, 
Weſtminſter, where ſhe fiole fofily up ſtairs into a great 
chamber, and hid herſelf under the bed. She had not been 
there above an hour, before a couple of footmen brought 
candles into the room, whilſt a maid, with great diligence, 
laid the cloth for ſupper. The table being furniſhed with 
two or three diſhes of meat, five or fix perſons fat down, 
belides children, This incident fo affrighted Moll, that 
the verily thought, if their voices and the noiſe of the 
children had not hindered them, they might have heard 
her very joints ſmite againſt each other, and the teeth 
chatter in her head. But, what was worſe than all, there 
being a little ſpaniel running about, to gnaw the bones 
that fell from the table, and one of the children having 
thrown him ſomething, a cat alſo on the watch, being 
more nimble, catched it, and ran with it under the bed, 
where Moll lay iacognito; the dog ſnarling and ſtriving for 
the bone, the cat ſo well uſed her claws to defend her prize, 
that having given the Buffer (the cant name for a dog) two 
or thiee icratches on the noſe, there began ſo great a 
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ſkirmiſh betwixt them, that, to allay the hurly-burly, one 
of the ſervants took a fire-ſhovel out of the chimney, and 
flung it ſo furiouſly under the bed, that it gave Moll a blow 
on the noſe and forchead, that ſtunned her for near half an 
hour. The cat ruſhed out as quick as lightning, but the 
dog ſtaid behind, barking and grinning with tuch fury, 
that one of the ſervants flung a fire-foik, which chaſed him 
from under the bed, but gave Moll another unlucky blow 
acroſs the jaws. At length, ſupper was ended; but the 
dog (till growling, the fear of his betraying her operated fo 
forcibly on her inteſtines, that a great ſtink aroſe, which 
offended the company, who, ſuppoſing it to be the dog, 
they turned him out, and not long after withdrew them- 
ſelves; when Moll coming from her hiding place, wrapt 
the ſheets up in a quilt, and ſneaking down ftatrs, made off 
the ground as faſt as poſſibility gave leave. 

Mary Raby, alias Rogers, alias Jackſon, alias Brown, 
was at laſt condemned for a burglary, committed in the 
houſe of the Lady Cavendiſh, in Soho Square, the 3d of 
March, 1702-3, upon the information of two villains, 
Arthur Chambers and Joſeph Hatfield, who made them- 
ſelves evidences againſt her, Art the place of execution, 
at Tyburn, on the zd of November, 1703, ſhe faid ſhe 
was thirty years of age; that ſhe had been well brought up 
at firſt, and knew good things, but did not practiſe them; 
having given up herſelf to all manner of wickedneſs and 
vice, ſuch as whoredom, adultery, &c. That ſhe hada 
huſband, ſhe thought in Ireland, if fill alive, but ſhe was 
not certain, becauſe it was then fix years fince he left her; 
but ſhe was very ſorry ſhe had defiled his bed, and wiſhed 
he was preſent, that ſhe might deſire him to forgive her. 


WILLIAM MACQUEER, 


Tunis notorious offender was the baſtard ſon of an 
Triſh Prieft, and born at Athenrea, in the county of Gal- 
way, and province of .Connaught in Ireland. Coming 

oung to England, and not readily falling into any buſineſs, 
ba took to ill courles, as it were, from neceſſity; from 
which, habit too frequently ſucceeds, - . 

The firſt of William-Macqueer*s offences was a burglary, 
committed at Brentwood in Eſſex, in company with thiee 
more. There they entered a gentleman's houſe, ſtole four 
diamond rings, a very large quantity of plate, and fix 
hundred pounds in money. Not long after this, he yr 

anotiatd 
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in Duke Street, Weſtminſter, from whence they carried off 
me purſe and mace belonging to his office. Macqueer had 
been often heard to boalt that he forced his companion to 
carry the two prizes before him through the Park, in the 
fame manner as they were uſually carried before the Chan- 
cellor ; while he walked in ſtate behind, and fwelled as 


much as any country cobler, when he riſes to the dignity of 


Mayor, The next morning early there was a great hue 
and cry after theſe enfigns of dignity, which Macqueer had 
ſecured in a cloſet at his lodging; keeping out, all the day, 
to hear what would be the event of the ſaid enquiry. The 
maid going up to clean his chamber, found a (mall jewel on 
the floor, Which had been dropped from the purſe. This 
ſhe inſtantly carried down to her maſter, who having heard 
of the robbery, and not liking his lodger very well before, 
began to ſuſpe& what afterwards appeared to be the truth, 
Sending for a Conſtable, and breaking open the cloſet- door, 
they found both the mace and the purſe, which were imme 
diately reſtored to the Chancellor. Macqueer informed 
himſelf abroad of all that had happened, and never re- 
turned to his landlord's houſe, till he broke it open about 
a quarter of a year afterwards, and ſtole as many goods as 
were valued at eighty-pounds, merely by way of revenge! 

Teague, at Jaſt, began to be ambitious, as moſt ot his 
profeihon are, when they ſucceed. Nothing would now 
ſerve him but the highway ; and he refoived to obtain 
accoutrements at the public expence. He therefore fiole 
a good hoiſe and ſaddle from the ſtable of a Counſellor 
Thurſby,zin Burleigh Street; and a pair of piſtols from a 
gunſmith in George Yard, Weſtminſter. | 

There was in being, at that time, a poet, whoſe name 
was Alexander Oldys, a man as deformed in perſon as 
Eſop, and as ſmall as a dwarf: he was, notwithſtanding, 
a litile inclined to the fleſhly defires, and often went to 
a bawdy-houſe, as he ſaid, to avoid bad company] He was 


alſo a bon companion; and reeling home (on the firſt day 


of Macqueer's ſallying forth) from Sion Houſe, whither he 
had been to preſent a novel, called, The Extravagant 
or, the Witty Fair-one,”” to which he had prefixed a new 


Dedication admirably finiſhed, and wrought with all the | 


good qualities of the beſt of men, in order to bedaub his 
patron. | | 

It was therefore our bard's fate to meet Macaueer be- 
tween Hammerſmith and Brentford, when he was accofted 


with the cuſtomary ſalutation. Mr, Oldys had been — 


another broke open the Lord Chancellor J«fferies* houſe, 
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the way repeating his Dedication, and was even wrapt above 
the clouds at reflecting on its beauties z ſo that he replied 
in a magniloquent tone: Who art thou that preſumeſt to 
ſtop a Son of the Mufes ? Such an,affront was never offc:1ed 
before to any perſon that ever wore the Bays : an affront 
not to me only, but to all the ſacred Nine, who dwell on 
Parnaſſus.—O ! grant me, great Apollo! ſtrength equal to 
that which you excrted when you flew the dreadful Python, 
that I may cruſh this audacious highwayman to atoms !— 
Methinks I feel freſh force and vigour flealing on me; 
therefore deſcend from thy ſteed, thou proud inwader of 
man's rights and property, and let us here, by dint of 
ſword, try whom the Gods will deign to favour !” 

This romantic fpecch-was delivered with ſuch vehemence, 
and accompanied by ſo many flomiſhes of an aged (word, 
that poor Teague ftared almoſt as wildly as the poct. So 
many hard names, which he had never before heard, were 
enough to aſioniſh him. A Shon of the Muſheſh be you! 
By my ſhalvaſhon, I thought you waſh the ſhon of no man, 
you be ſho damned ugly. By Shaint Patiick, 1 don't care 
for you, nor Parnaſh, nor Pollo, nor Python, nor any rogue 
alive. Tiſh your money I want, and that I muſht have, be 
whoth ſhon you will; or elſh my piſhtol ſhall fliend you to 
the devil!” | 

Little Oldys found that he was now got into other com- 
pany than that of the gentle Muſes, and began to apprehend 
that his ſword would little avail againſt a blunt Iriſhman's 
piſtol ; upon which he gave Teague all his money, amount- 
ing, in the whole, to no more than three-pence farthing ! 

Not long after this, Macqueer met the Lady Auverquer- 
que, coming from the bath in a coach and fix : he ſtopped, 
and deſired her to lend him what money ſhe had about her, 
becauſe he had at that time great occaſion ; promiſing to 
pay the whole again very honeſtly at their next rencounter, 
and offering to give his bond, if ſhe demanded it. The 
lady perceiving his true intention, reſolved to carry on the 
| Jeſt. © Here is never a ſcrivener, (ſaid ſhe) to make a 

bond.” «© Madam, (replied Teague) I will mauke one 
my ſhelf, though I can neither write nor read, that ſhall be 
aſh good aſh any one in England.” © I believe, (anſwered 
the lady) you had as good tell me at once you are come to 
rob me; for this is an odd way of borrowing,” “I am a 
ſtranger in thiſh country, (ſaid the Iriſhman) and ſho if I 
dont know the differenſn between robbing and borrowing, 
you muſht excuſh me; for all J mean iſh, to have your 
money. The lady gave him in carneſt her gold watch, 
two 
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two diamond rings, and ſome money. Teagen then ſhot © 
wo of the coach horſes, and thoſe of two footmen that 
attended, and rode off with his booty. IE 5 
Macqueer took a particular delight in robbing Officets of 
the Army, becauſe he imagined that in fo doing he gave 
great proofs of his valour. We ſhall give two inltances of! 
zobberies of this kind. * . 5 : 
The firſt was committed on a Lientenant of the Second 
Regiment of Foot Guards, whom he met between Uxbridge: 
and Beaconsfield, The Lieutenant being ſtopped unexpect- 
edly, gave our highwayman very good words; telling him, 
That he never knew one of his profeffion meddle with 
Gentlemen of the Army, whom every man ought to reſpect, 
becauſe they hazard their lives in their country's fervige.”? 
Teague told him, That as to their ſervices, he beheved 
there was more of it rendered to the ladies and the bottle, 
than to their country; but be that as it would, he choſe to 
tlop ſuch perfons as could not reproach him with cowardice 
as well as diſhoneſty ; which. he apprehended was the caſe 
when he attacked a foldier, who, by profeſſion, ought to be 
braver than other men.“ The Lieutesant perceiving that 1 
Teague was not to be talked out of his purpoſe, delivered | 
him tix pounds, out of which Macqueer gave him back ten . 
ſlillings to bear his charges. | 
The other Officer whom he robbed was ane Captain | 
Shooter, a man of bravery and reſolution, who would not | | 
tamely part with his property. Their meeting happened on ! 
Hampſtead Heath, where they exchanged ſeveral piſtols ' | | | 


without effect on either fide. They then cloſed, with drawn | 
ſwords, and made a great many paſſes; and Macqueerhad | 
certainly been worſted, if he had not bethought himſelf of mm 
another piſtol in bis breeches pocket, which he pulled out, | 
and diſcharged ſuddenly through thei Captain's head; while 
he, unfortunately, apprehended nothing but the ſword. - | 
* got at leaſt fifty guineas, and a filver watch, by this 
murder. | 

The laſt robbery he committed was in company with: | 
William Selwood, alias Jenkins, another old offender, "I 
They took two hundred and fifty guineas from one Mr. \ | 
Benjamin Watts on Hounflow Heath: and for this fact | 
they were both taken, condemned, and on the 1ſt of May 
2691, exccuted together at Tyburn x Macqueer being in 


ke tiwenty-eighth year of his age, only! 


JONATHAN# 
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4 © JONATHAN SIMPSON, 


; + JONATHAN SIMPSON was the ſon of a very wealthy 


inhabitant of Launceſton in Cornwall; and his father put 
him apprentice to a linen-draper in Briſtol, at the age of 


fourteen. When he had ſerved out his time, which he did, 


with reputation, the ſame indulgent father gave him fifteen 
hundred pounds to fet up with in the city where he was 
become free, and where he ſoon fell into great and lucrative 
buſineſs, | 

In leſs than a year after opening ſhop, he married a mer. 
chant's daughter of the ſame place, who brought him a 
fortune of two thouſand pounds, This was a great addi- 
tion to his wealth, it is true; but the union proved un- 
happy, becauſe the young lady was before engaged in 
affection to a gentleman of leſs fortune in the neighbour. 
hood, whom her father hindered, her from marrying, and 
with whom ſhe continued a familiarity that ſoon diſpleaſed 
her huſband, - _ 2 

Jealoufy doybtleſs occaſioned the following pleaſant 
adventure“: | ' e 

He formed a pretence of going into Cornwall to ſee his 
friends, and therefore took his leave of his wife for ten or 
twelve days 3 who, as foon as he was gone, gave her 
gallant' notice, being unwilling to lie ſo long alone, He 
was to come the firſt evening; and a couple of fowls, with 
other delicacies, were got ready for his reception. Simpſon 
ſtaid abroad till he imagined the woodcock was got into bis 
fpring, and then he came to the door before the maid, who 
was privy to her miſtreſs's affairs, had gone to bed, He 
ran immediately up into the chamber; and Madam could 
not conceal, her lover in a great cheſt, that ſtood in the 
room, ſo ſuddenly but that her cuckold heard the cover of it 
move: however he took not the leaſt notice; but told her 
he was glad ſhe had got ſomething for ſupper; making a 
feaſible excuſe for his quick return, 

Mrs. Simpſon's ſpark was now alſo married; and he had 
made a pretence of going abroad for ſome days, to ſpend 
that time in the company of one whom he I ked better than 
his wife; deſigning, when he was once entered, to have con- 
tinued in Simpfon's houſe till near the time of his propoſed 
retuin, Jonathan found an important errand alſo to ſome 
relations at the further end of Briſtol, that muſt be done 


Our Modern Authors have ſerved up this ſtory, with in- 


vented. exaygcrations, as a Tranflatiou from the Spaniſh ! , 
; : that 
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that night; on which he diſpatched his dear rib in a 


hackney coach, and then ſent immediately for the ſpouſe of 
ber gallant to ſup with him, in his chamber, on the two 


fowls. 


While they were at ſupper, Simpſon told his fair gueſt 
that he had loſt his wife that evening, and that ſhe had been 
ſeen with her huſband, ' This immediately inflamed the 
ſweet creature with jealouſy, becaule ſhe knew of their 
former intimacy : fo that there was no great difficulty in 
perſuading her to revenge the atfront, on the very cheſt 
wherein poor Pill-Garlick lay almoſt ſtifled. As ſoon as 
the ceremony was over, he lifted up the lid, and cried, 
Come out, brother cuckold”? which-the, good man did, in 
evident confuſion. The dear lady was icady to ſwoon at 
what ſhe had done, when the ſaw her huſband; but dimp- 
ſun made him ſwear not only to forgive her, but even never 
to mention the thing, under penalty of loſing his ears; and 
ſept them both home apparently recancilc d. ' 
But though this was all that fell to his neighbour's 


bare, his revenge on Mrs. Simpſon went yet further; for 


when ſhe came back, he refuſed her admittance; and the 
next day privately fold off his ſtock, ſhut up ſhop, and went 
off with all the money he could raiſe; reſolving never more 
tolive in Briſtol, By this means, he had now above five 
thouſand pounds of his own; but at the end of eighteen 
months he had not a penny left of all this large ſum; nor 
of all the money he had, during that time, taken on the 
road, ; | AT YET, 0 BY 

While his money laſted, he played with the law; for 
though he was once or twice diſcovered, he made up the 
matter, and prevented proſecution, The law is chiefly for 
poor rogues, who can neither daub a plaintiff, hire a falſe 
evidence, or corrupt a great man, | | 

No ſooner had Simpſon waſted..all his ſubſtanee than he 
was apprehended and condemned at the Old Bailey for a 
robbery on the highway; and he muſt certainly have ſwung 
for it, if ſome of his rich relations had not procured him a 
reprieve, It came while he was at Tyburn, the haker 
about his neck, and juſt ready to be turned off, in company 
with ſeveral others. As he was riding back to Newgate 
behind one of the Sheriff's Officers, the man -aſked him, if 
he thought any thing of a reprieve, when he came to the 
gallows:—4 No more, (ſaid Simpſon) than I thought of 
my dying-day!“ * — 

When he was brought to the priſon- door, the turnkey 
refuſed to receive him; telling the Officer, that as he — 


— 
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been ſenk for execution, they were diſtharged of tim, 
* unleſs. there was a freth warrant for his commitment; 
whereupon Simpfon made this refleion 2 “ What an un. 
happy caft-oft dog am II that. both Tybarn and Newgate 
mould in one day refuſe me entertainment, Well, I 
mend my manners for the future, and try whether J can't 
merit a 1£ception at both places the next time I am brovght 
thither,” He was as good as his word; for it was belicvel 
he committed above torty robberies in the county of Mid. 
dleſex within hx weeks after his diſcharge, in order 9 
qualify himſelf for thoſe diſtinctions at which he hinted, 
Simplon was a very good ſkaiter; and made a practice of 
robbing people on the ice between Fulham and Kingſton 
bridge, in the great froſt, 1689, which held thirteen weeks, 
He uſed to kick vp their heels, and then ſearch their 
pockets. Js | | 

One time a gentleman whom he ſtopped gave him a fine 
filk purſe full of- counters, which he took for gold; and, 
When he even found himſelf outwitted, he took it calmly; 
but kept the braſs booty in his pocket, looking out fie-M 
quently for his benefaftor, whom he knew to be often a 
the road. At the end of about four months, he met this 
impottor again on Bagſhot Heath; when, riding up to the 
coach, Sir, (ſaid he) I believe you made a miſtake, the 
Jaft time I bad the happineſs to ſee you, in giving me the 
pieces. I have been troubled ever fince for fear you ſhould 
Want them at cards, and am glad of this opportuniiy ts 
return them. I require for my care only, your breeches 
to ſearch at my leiſure ! The gentleman was obliged u 
comply at the exhibition of a piſtol z and Simpſon found at 
might that the freight conſiſted of a gold watch, a gold 
inuff-box, and a purſe, containing ninety-eight guineas aid 
five Jacobufles. : 

Another time he robbed the Lord Delamere on Dunmocdr 
Heath of three hundred and fifty guineas, by perſuading hit 
Lordſhip firft to fend away all his attendants, on a ſhan 
pretence that two highwaymen were juſt before, and hat 
Tobbed him of forty pounds. This action induced hit 
Lordſhip to ſwear never more to do a good-natured deed, 

The robberies he committed on drovers, pedlars, markets 

, &e, were almoſt innumerable. He ſtopped in one 
day nineteen of thoſe people between London and Barnet 
and took from them above two hundred pounds. He eva 
ventured to attack the Duke of Berwick, natural ſon ! 
King James the Second, and took from him his watch 
rings, and money, amounting in all to a great value. 
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. This great malefaftor was at laſt apprehended near 
Afton, by means of two Captains of the Foot-Guards, 
WH whom he attempted to rob both together. An obſiinate. 
battle took place between them; and Simpſon behaved 


with ſo much bravery, .that, in all probability, he had not 
un been taken, if one of the Officers had not ſhut his horſe, 
veht though he was before wounded in both arms and one of his 
vo) WM legs. Nay, even when diſmounted, he defended himſelf till 
Aid. WW other paſſengers came up and ſecured him, which his adver= 
r i  fivies were ſcarcely able to do, they being allo both very 


N much huit. When ſent to Newgate, he found the keeper - 


ſo much his friend as to receive him; neither did Tyburm 
oY 00's time refuſe to bear his burden. He was hanged on the 


a of September, 1686, aged thirty-two years ; equally 
e difinguiſhed for misfortune and wickedneſs, = 
fine 8 | | 
* RN TIM. BUCKLEY. 

ly; . 
** SF Tim. BUCKLEY once taking a walk towards Hyde 


n Park Corner, it was his fortune to meet with a famous 
u Merry Andrew and Mountebank, called Doctor Cately. 
oel He commanded that illiterately learned gentleman to fand 
tel ad deliver; which words ſounding as terribly in his ears, 
th cut, aſh, ſaw, and ſear, does to poor patients while 


| Thomas's Hoſpital, he begged heartily of him to be mer- 
ciful, and not to rob a poor man, who took a great deal of 


d pains for an honeſt livelihood. Tim, knowing his occu- 


ad ut . laughed; withal ſaying, 4 Quacks pretend to 


when they know no more of Greek or Latin, than a gooſe. 
moatl Beſides, their impudence is intolerable ;- for deceiving of 
g M enorant folks with hard names, and cramp words, as jug- 
- do with the old cant of Hifius doctius, hi preflo, be 
4 had gone, while their confederates pick their pockets. More- 
1 cer, making credulous fools believe, that there was not 


d. more men ſlain and wounded at the Battle of the Boyne, 


than they have recovered from the point of death, or death's 
door, by beckoning their ſouls back again, after they have 
been many leagues from their bodies. Therefore quickly 
deliver, or elſe-this piſtol ſhall prevent your going any more 
mo France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, 


ulual cant is, though you was never out of England in your 
| K . life.“ 


eſty! There is not ſuch another pack of cheating knaves 
in the nation; making people believe they are ſcholars, 


ous their legs are 4 off in St. Bartholomew's, or St. 


Poland, Germany, and the Devil's Arſe in the Peak, as your 


= 
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life.“ The Doctor preferring his welfare to his caſh, humbly 
preſented Tim. with fix guineas, and a very good watch, . 
An informing Conſtable, ho was a baker in St. Giles“ 
in the Fields, once took up Tim., and ſent him for a fol. 
dier 10 Flanders. He had not been long there, however, 
before he deſerted, and came to London again; and ont 
day meeting this baker's wife coming alone from Hamp. 
Read, he forced her into a private place, and preſenting a 
piitol to her breaſt, ſwore he would ſhoot her dead on the 
ſpot, if ſhe refuſed laying with him. The baker's wiſe being 
no Lucretia, to value chaſtity at the loſs of life, ſubmitted 
to the raviſher's pleaſure; who afterwards commanded her 
to deliver her money, and what other things of worth ſhe 
had. Hereupon the honeſt woman cried out, “ Is this 
Iuſtice or Conſcience, Sir?” Quoth Tim.“ You b=—h, 
5 don't tell me of. Juſtice, for I hate her as much as your 
: huſband can, becauſe her ſcales are even. And as for 
Conſcience, I have as little of that as any baker in Eng- 
land, who cheats other peoples bellies to fill his own. Nay, Wl ff 
a baker is a worſe rogue than a taylor: for whereas the ü 
latter commonly pinches his cabbage from the rich; the Wl t! 
former; by making his bread too light, robs all without n 
diſtinction, but chiefly the poor; fer which he deſerves tt 
hanging more than me, or any of my honeſt fraternity.“ 
Hie took from her a couple of gold rings, and eleven fl n 
lings, and then ſent her home to tell the melancholy ad: 
venture to her huſband. ' + Ce ON cv 
Tim. Buckley afterwards ſtealing a very good horſe in C 
* Buckinghamſhire, turned highwayman ; and in riding vl ot 
to London, met on- the road a pawnbroker, whoſe ſhop he th 
had frequently viſited. The tradeſman pleaded earneftly i 
for favour; ſaying, “It is a very hard caſe that an honel We! 
man cannot go #ebout his lawful occaſions, but he muſt bg 
' robbed ! 4. D—m*me, (quoth Tim.) haſt thou fo much 
brazened impudence as to Teckon thyſelf an honeſt man, Wt) 
when I know thou art an unconſcionable pawnbroker, that Wt co: 
lives and grows fat by fraud and oppreſſion; as a toad vail on 
filth and venom ?— Your practice outvies Uſury, as much gu 
robbing on the highway does a Petit-Larceny; ſo if on ca! 
call you a tradeſman, it muſt be by the ſame 'rhetoriedl il: 
figure which ſtiles the legerdemain of a pickpocker'an Au tb 
and Myſtery. Your ſhop, like the gates pf hell, is alwayt 
open, in_which you fit at the receipt of cuſtom z and having Had 
the ſpoils of the needy, you hang them up in rank an! 
fle, like ſo many trophies of victory. To your ſhop Ae 
ſorts of garments reſort on a pilgrimage, whilſt you, Playing ſo | 
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de pimp, lodge the tabby petticoat, and the ruſſet breeches 

o together, in the ſame bed of lavender. Thou art the trea-; 
„ner of the thieves exchequer, and the common tender of 

all booth-heavers and ſhop-lifters in town; to which pur- 

Wh poſc you keep a private warebouſe, whence you ſhip away, 

all i!|- gotten goods by wholeſale. You do fo fleece the 


poor, that you ſcarcely leave them ſo, much as a primitive 

bs leaf to cover their nakedneſs; and fo often do they, 

bring what they have into your lumber-houſe, that at lat 
the articles know the way, and can almoſt go to pawn alone 

he WH by themſelves. Thus the needy are forced to purchale the 

is WY ſame clothes half 4 ſcore times over; and for want oſ a 

b, Wl cheſt to keep them in at home, it cofls thrice as much as 

ur they are worth for a lodging in your cuſtody, 3 ; 
of « Upon the whole, ſince you ſeldom or never lend above 
g. baff the value on any thing, plate excepred, you get near 9 
9, Wy forty pounds in every hundred, and confidering how many, 

he WY thieves and pickpockets (your chiefeſt cuſtomers, that bring 

he WY the lumping bargains) never intend to redeem, aud how. 

ut 


many poor people are not able; or that if they are redeemed 
the wy next day, yet are you ſo extortioning as to be paid 
t * 


. month's intereſt, one may reaſonably conclude, that you 

ne make at leaſt cent, per cent. of your money in a year: and . 

da this by a courſe tending only to the encouragement ß * 
thieves, and the ruin of thoſe that are honeſt, but indigent. 

Come, come, Mr. Blood - ſucker, open your purſe- ſtrings, or 

vp otherwiſe this piſtol mall inſtantly ſend you to hell before 

be the wind!“ But the pawnbroker being loth to go to the 

ly devil before his time, ranſomed his carcaſs for twenty-eight ; 

nel guineas, a gold watch, a filver tobacco-box, and a cou Ne of 


| bel gold rings. | 
uch Another time, Tim. Buckley meeting a ſtock- jobber on 

an, Wl the road, who had formerly proſecuted him for felony, upon 

nat conviction whereof he was burnt in the hand, now reſolved 

ei on revenge; and. accordingly robbed him of forty-eight 

h a4 guineas, The ſtock-jobber defiring ſome ſmall matter to 

ons carry him forward on his journey, quoth Tim. „ have no g 
eil charity at all for rogues of fock-jobbers, who are animals 

Au bat riſe and fall like the ebbing and flowing of the ſea; _—_— 
nend their paths are as unſearchable. Thou art as change- 1 
„in dle as the wind, and certain in nothing but uncettainty. 
an believe the grafshopper on the Royal Exchange is an 
all emblem of you ; for as that leaps from one place to another, - 
Fing ſo do you from one number to another: ſometimes thirty 2 | | 


the ber cent. advance is too little; at other times thirty per 
cent, diſcount is not enough. I'll hold a wager, that if Fo 
| 2 I hold | | 


\ 
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T ſhould aſk what religion you profeſs, you'll cry, © You'lf 
ſelt me as cheap as anybody; or afk you of what value 
ſuch an article of faith is, you'll teil me, You'll give me as 
much for Navy Bills as any chapman.* And ſo full of 
3 as tg lower the price of things on purpoſe io 
raile it.“ | 5 

After eſcaping a dangerous proſecution, and committing Wl 
various ſhocking depredations, Tim. went to a fair at WI 
Derby, where he bought a good horfe, and went on the Wl 
highway again. Within two miles of Nottingham he at. WW 
tempted to ſtop a coach, in which were three gentlemen, Wl : 
beſides a couple of footmen riding a little behind ; but! 
being reſolved not to be robbed by a ſingle villain, one of 
the travelfers fired a blunderbuſs from the coach, which 
killed Tim's herſe ; when all the gentlemen alighting, and WW t 
the footmen being by this time allo come up to their aſſiſt Wh } 
ance, a blooily and obftinate engagement took place, wherein Wt » 
Tim. killed one of the gentlemen and a footman : but, ne- 
veitheleſs, being overpowered, after diſcharging eight piſtols, W 1 
and was alfo grown faint through the loſs of blood, having Wl t 
recrixea Tieven wounds in his arms, thighs, and legs, be i. 
was ſeized and committed to Nottingham gaol, and was 
executed in 1701, aged twenty-nine years; and afterwards 
hanged in chains at the place where be had perpetrated the 
two lamentable murders. An 
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NAN HEREFORD. 


Ann HEREFORD was more famous than almoſt any 
one of the male robbers, whoſe actions we have recorded, 
But one inſtance, out of many, will ſuffice to give an idea 
of her cunning ; and one inſtance of this kind is as good as 
one thouſand. —She was born at Ipſwich in Suffolk, of very 
honeſt parents, who both died when ſhe was about ſeventeen 
years of age, No ſooner was Ann an orphan than ſhe came 
up to London, hefe ſhe got a ſervice, and lived in it above 
half a year: it was then her misfortune to fall into bad 
company, who ſeduced her from her place, and brought her 
to be a partner with them in their evil courſes, which the 
ever afterwards purſued ; taking care to __P herſelf gen- d 
teelly cloathed, and not to be ſeen among her aſſociates; 4 
by which means ſhe Jong eſcaped unſuſpected, and during 
which time ſhe acted the following farce, 

Ann tbok very good lodgings in King Street, Weſtmin» the 


ker, where the entertained an experienced old-beldam as het 
=. | : aſſiſtant, 


. hs _- 


— 


Its 


8 muſt confeſs, 1 ſhould be ue to embrace ſuch an oppor- 


[ 10 1 2 


aſſiſtant. It was the buſineſs of this old woman to enquire 
out a rich young novice in that neiy bbourhood, who might” 


be a proper ſubje& to work on. After a diligent ſearch, - 


ſhe found there was a young apetheczry, who was both rich 
and covetous. 8 | | LO TIT 
Nan kept herſelf up cloſe at home; while the old woman 
was ſent for many an idle errand to the apothecary's tThop ; 
one time-for pomatum, another time for mithridate, another 
for diafcordium, and ſo continually. Theſe frequent de- 
mands induced the ap»thecary to take notice, and to talk 
to her in a moe free and pleaſant manner than at firff,” 
She took care to-improve thoſe opportunities,\ and at length 
aſked him, in particular, © Why he did not marry ?”* Eis 
wiſwer was ſuch as might be expected from a wiſer, 4 That 
the Times were hard, Trade dead, and Houſekeeping ex»' 
peuſive,”? “ That's true, (ſaid ſhe) but a rich wife, man, 
would make amends for all this.“ „“ A good one, and a 
rich. one too, (quorh he) would be a brave thing indeed: I, 
tunity of altefing my condition.“ The old woman now 
inlinuated, that ſhe was certain ſuch fortunes might be had; 
and added, “ That there was a young gentlewoman of her 
acquaintance, who was niece to a very eminent citizen-of » 
London, and had two thouſand pounds to her portion, 
lodged in her uncle's hands, which mult he paid her upon 
the day of marriage, if demanded.” But how, (aid the 
apothecary) thall I get into the young lady's company?“ 
To this it was readily replied, ** That indeed her uncle 
kept a very ſtrict hand over her, and permitted her to go 
abroad but ſeldom; but that ſhe had now and then the 
liberty of making her a viſit, ſhe having been formerly a 
nurſe in her father's family: and every time the poor thing 
is at my houſe, (ſaid the crafty old baygage) ſhe complzins 
of her uncle's leverity, and wiſhes ſhe could meet with a 
good opportunity of altering her condition with a man who- 
would uſe her well, and take her entirely out of the old 
man's tutelage.” The apothecary was charmed at the 
ſtory, and engaged the old dame to do all ſhe could in 
his intereſt. - — 
Having taken down the names both of the uncle and 
damſel, he went the next day into the city, and made in- 
quiry conceriſiug them, with as much care as an old uſurer 
examines ſecurities. He found that there was ſuch a man 
as hid been deſctibed, and that he had a niece with tuo 
thouſand pounds. The old woman had been very exact in 
thele paiticulars, fearing he would give himſelf ibi: "ous ; 
7 T K 3 | He 
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but, wichal, intimated, that ſhe left her uncle only n | 
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He had no buſineſs to enquire any further, than whether 


or not there were ſuch pei ſons, and ſuch a ſum of money; 
beciuſe he had been before cautioned againſt letting i 
uncle know any thing of the deſign. He was now very 
earneſt to ſee his good angel again, as he afterwards called 
her, that they might concert further meaſures, and that he 
might engage her more ſtrongly to his intereſt by a pro- 
miſſory note, to be paid as ſoon as he obtained the young 


| lady's hand. The go-between way not long abſent from 


his ſhop; but when he made his propoſal to her, ſhe ſeemed 
more cold than before, and told him, that ſhe would not for 


the world be concerned in the match, if he had nothing in 


view but getting the money: © However, (faid ſhe) ſince I 
have promiſed you, I' bring. you together; and if you 
like her parka, and ſhe likes your's, then we will talk 
further of conditions; for as | am but a poor woman my- 
ſelf, a ſmall gratuity would not be unacceptable.” 
Im a few days after this, the apothecary was introduced 
to the company of Nan Hereford ; who reccived him like a 
girl that had never ſeen a man before: ſuch modelty, ſuch 
filence, ſo many bluſhes, were enough 1o deceive almoſt the 
devil himſelf. The interview was but ſhort; for the lady 
was afraid of ftayving long abroad, leſt her uncle ſhould be 
angry. 
woman whiſpered him not to ſay too much at firſt, for fear 
he ſhould ſpoil all. In a word, Miſs went home, without 
ſo much as promiſing hin\ poſitively that ſhe would en- 
deavour to come again; however, ſhe gave. him room to 
hope. The next time the old woman ſaw the gallant, 
he renewed his propoſal to her; proteſted he liked her 
choice beyond any woman he had ever ſeen in his life, 
and begged of her to proceed as vigorouſiy for him as ſhe 


was able. After a few compliments, a bond was drawn up 


up for an hundred pounds, payable to. the old woman on 
the day of marriage, in caſe ſhe effected what ſhe had 
undertzken. He ſeemed to give this bond more willingly 
than ſhe received it, and would almoſt have doubled it, 
when, a few days after ſhe told him,“ That ſhe had ſeen 
Miſs, and perceived ſhe entertained a good opinion of him; 


for ſhe had promiſed to come to her houſe again.“ 


The next meeting was fomewhat longer, and even long 
enough to- finiſh the whole affair. He told Miſs plainly 


that he loved her, could maintain her handſomely, and 


would make her his wife, if ſhe pleaſed, without further 
ceremony. The counterfeit fortune ſeemed to conſent; 


Her coldneſs made Galen the warmer, till the old 


* 
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he did not uſe her well, and allow her any money; and. 
that therefore ſhe hoped he would not ſerve her in the ſame 
manner. © I have been hitherto, (ſaid ſhe) kept ſo ſhort, 
as uot to be allowed apparel ſuitable to my condition, and 1 
ſhall think it hard to be uſed ſo by you too: my uncle will 
ſuſpe& ſome delign, if I ſhould now preſs him more than 
ordinary for a fuppYy and, as I am, I am unht to appear 
as your wife. My fortune may be demanded when we are 
married, and it is beſt not to trouble the old man till all be 
ſecure.” Thus ſhe ran on, talking diitantly, but plain 
enough for the apothecary to ſee what ſhe meant; and it 
was now proper to try his mettle. If ſhe found him bleed 
well, as the phraſe among theſe people is, it would be worth 
while to tickle him a little longer; and even marry him, if 
it were neceſſary : but otherwiſe Madam had nothing elſe 
to do, than give him the bag, and look out for freth 1port, 
The ftratagem ſucceeded beyond her moſt extravagant ex- 
pectations; for he fetched two hundred and fifty guineas, 


to give the more fignal proofs of his Gncerity, and leave 


her no room to ſuſpect his love. All this he threw into her 
lap; told her he had three times as much more at home; 
and ſhe ſhould enjoy whatever was in his power to procure. 
In a word, they were ſoon after married; and bedded the 
ſame day, becauſe Madam durſt not be abſent from her 
uncle's houſe all night! When he had enjoyed the darling 
of his ſoul, as ſhe now began to be in earneſt, he ſent 
her home with a thouſand fighs and expreſſions of fondneſs; 
promiſing to come in a few days, and demand both her and 
her fortune. In the mean while he continued very im- 
patient, till Time would allow him in good manners to 
make his claim; and Nan and the procureſs made off the 
ground to freſh lodgings. | 1 81. 
When three days were elapſed, the apothecary dreſſed 
himſelf in his beſt cloaths, (which were entirely new on the 
wedding-day, to anſwer what his ſpouſe had bought with, 
his money) took a coach, and drove into the city, up to 
the door of the ſuppoſed uncle. He expected a warm re- 
ception, and had fortified his mind to bear it; fo that, when 
he had knockgd, and wes admitted to the old gentleman's: 
E he *peremptorily ſaid, * He was come to demand 
s wife,” * I know nothing of your wife, nor you 
neither, (quoth the old man) and defire therefore that you'd? 
explain your meaning.” Galen ſmarily replied, ** L mean» 
your niece, Sir, who is my lawful wife,” * Your wifes 
man ! (ſaid the other); fince how long, pray?“ The apo 
thecary here named the day and the circumſtances, to 
3755 | ©  _ convince 
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eonvince him of the truth of what he ſaid; but the old max 


told him his niece was not out on the day ſpecified, and that 
he could not comprehend his drift, », In*ſhort, 12 came at 
0 


laſt to high words; and the apothecary ſeemed ſo. poſitive 
and ſiacere all the while, that the uncle began to think he 
had been. impoſed on.; whereupon he aſked him, „If he 
knew his wife when he faw*her?” 1 ſhould be glad, 
(replied Mr. Gallipot) if you would try me.” The old 
man agreed to fend for his piece, and ſhe came accordingly, 
«© This is none of my wife,” ſaid the diſappointed young 
man,” But this is my niece though! (quorh the other) 
and all the nieces ] have in the world too.“ The uncle and 
apothecary exhibited, each of them, the moſt evident ſigns 
of aſtoniſhment ; while the young lady was equally ſur- 
led to hear heiſelf ſpoken of as a wife, being certiin ſhe 
ad never enjoyed the pleaſure of being one. The old 
man, having fully weighed the caſe, “ Friend, (faid he) 
Lam convinced that ſome trick has been played you. Bg 
ſo kind as to relate the 'particulars of your courtſhip.” 
This uas no ſooner demanded than cunſented to; aud one 
particular-cleared up another though the whole courſe of 
the affair, till the apothecary was himſelf fully convinced 
that he had met with a couple of ſharpers. All he had 
now todo was, to think of Job, go peaceably home, tell 
ever the mopey he had left, and advance one penny per 
— hilling on his medicines,' © n wi 
i After this adventure, Nan grew enamoured of one Kirk- 
ham, a player, who conſented to hive with her. To main- 
tain their extravagancies, ſhe practiſed thop-lifting ; and he 
going on the higbway, had the fortune to be taken in his 
attempt, and hanged. But Nan continued her occu- 
pation fix years longer; ſtealing from mercers, linen- dra- | 
ers, and lace men, as much goods as were ſuppoſed to 
worth above four thouſand pounds ! However, ſhe was 
detected, after all; at a linen-draper's ſhop in Cornhill, while 
endeavouring* to fecure a piece of muſlin, having went to“ 
the ſhop in a chair, with two or three footmen at her heels. 
Before the Seſſions, ſhe offered an hundred guineas to pre- 
vent the profecutor's appeatance ; but in vain. She alſo 
attempted to-ſer'Newgate oh fire, for which ſhe was very 
| heavily fertered/and hand-cuffed, Being condemned at the 
Old Bailey, ſhe” was executed before the priſon ſhe had 
endeavoured to deſtroy, December 22, 1695, aged twenty- 
eight years. Her body was given to the ſurgeons for dil- 
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MOLL JONES 


Mary Jonzs, born in Chancery Lane, where her 
nts lived in credit, was brought up to the hood and 


ſcarf buſineſs, at the New Excharge in the Strand. Mary 


married an apprentice, whom ſhe loved extremely, and 
whoſe extravagancies were thought to be the firſt occaſion of 
ker taking to diſhoneſt courſes : for as he was not in a 
capacity to get any money himſelf, ſhe willingly reſorted to 
afuſtifable means, that her juvenile huſband might be 

enabled to ape the gentleman. The firſt ſpecies of thieving 
ſhe choſe was pocker-picking : but proving, upon the whole, 
rather unſucceſsful, and having taſted of corporal puniſh- 
ment in Newgate, ſhe deemed it high time to vary the mode 
of depredation; and therefore turned. ſhop-lifter, in which. 
ſhe ſucceeded for three or four years; at the end of which, 
privately ſtealing half a dozen pair of ſilk ſtockings from 
one Mr. Wanſel, a hoſier in Exeter Change, ſhe was detected 
in the fact by one Smith a victualler, in the Strand. Smith 
being a Conſtable, ſeized and carried her before a Juſtice, 
who committed her to Newgate, after which ſhe was a 


ſecond time burnt in the hand. a 


Moll 22 her liberty once more, reſolved to be 
revenged on Smith the Conſtable, at whoſe: houſe: ſhe had 
ſpent a pretty deal of money. Knowing this viluailer o 
be vain-glorious, as well as covetous, uſually boaſting of 
his friends in the country, and his wealth at home, ſhe 
found thereby that he had ſome relations about. Ludlow, 
in the confines of Shropſhire and Herefordſhire, which in- 
ſpired her with the idea of playing him a fingular tiick, 
Late one ſummer evening, a rogue of her acquaintance, 
booted and ſpurred, with a horſe in his hand, and covered . 
with duſt, came along the Strand, and very ſolicitouſſy en- 
quired for Mr. Smith, and by the neighbours was at length 
conducted to the houſe. The fellow's ſuperlative ignorance 
raiſed aſtoniſhment z and one, more buſy than the reſt, pre- 
5 Mr. Smith for the reception of this uncouth ſtranger. 
eing cone to the door, he with ſome earneſtneſs and ele- 
vation of voice, demanded, Which is the houſe? Smith 
being in waiting, gravely anſwered, “ I am the maſter, for 
want of a better: what would you pleaſe to have with 
me?“ ' 1 81 ö | 
The impoſtor told him, “ That if he was the gentleman, 
he had ſome news out of the country,, which moſt nearl 
Foncerned him, being come on purpoſe to be the * wel. 
| | ſenger 
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ſenger of glad tidings.“ „ Pray, Sir, come in, (quoth 
Smith); you are ,heartfly welcome! Pray how do all our 
friends in the country?“ © Very well, (quoth the clown) 
except your uncle, who is dead; and, we hope, is belt of 
all. A little before his death, he made his will; and, Sir, 
has made you his heir, and left you all his perſonal eftate 
befides, fave a few legacies, To-day be is to be buried; 
bur before I came away, knowing my deceaſed maffer your 
uncle's mind, I took an inventory of all the goods, and 


locked up all his bonds and other writibgs, and the money 


and plate, in one of the great cheſts, and have brought thy 


Key along with me, which J here preſent to you.“ 


The perplexity of this ale-retailer, labouring to frame a 
countenance of grief, (under the prevalent joy which viſibly 


appeared) was laughable. At length, after. a deep ſigh, 


and a few obſervations on the certainty of death, he unrid- 
dled his face, and very heartily welcomed the fellow, took 
him into his kitchen, and crammed his guts with good 
victuals and drink, commanding his wife to make him what 
cheer the could, fince there was no recalling the dead; 
though: he was truly a dear uncle, and the very beſt of 
friends! nnr 833 ANL ; 
The fellow, however, ſtood at ſome diſtance, with his hat 
off; and much ado there was to perſuade him to be covered, 


He then deſited his new maſter's favour, that he might con- 
tinue the bailiff and ſteward of his lands: to which Smith 


readily aſſented, praiſing his honeſty" and © faithfulneſs, 
After ſupper, they reſumed the diſcourſe z with which Smith 
was highly delighted. Then they began to conſider of their 


Journey; the expedition whereof this fellow wy much urged, 
e 


in regard of thoſe poor kindred of his uncle's, who, no 
doubt, would make havock of thoſe goods Which were left 
about the 'houſe, and perchance might venture upon the 


. locks, and ſeize the reſt. Bur Smith would not ditgrace 


himſelf among his kindred, and therefore propoſed ſtaying 
till he had provided himſelf and his wife with new mourn- 


irg, and things ſuitable to his new fortunes, with a black 


ſuit and cloak for the man, Who was to attend them into 
the country, | | | | 


When all was ready, they ſet forward, the victualler hav- 


ing diſcharged his man's 'horſe-hire, and other expences, 


beides finding him diet and lodging. Upon the road he 


was very officiouſly waited upon by this new ſervant the 
firſt four days journey, lodging the laſt night within ten 
miles of the place whither they were to go: but early in the 
morning the ſpark aroſe, ſaddled his horſe, with the port- 
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manteau and his mourning in it, and away he galloped by +» 
another road, leaving his maſter to find out the Utopian 
nches. Smith miſſing his guide and fervant, who was loſt 
beyond all dovbt, began to ſuſpect a cheat; yet covetouſ- 
neſs prevailing agaiaſt realon, he refolved to purſue the ad- 
venture: but, in the purtuit, found himſelf completely -. 
bamboozled z death, in this inſtance, not having proved 
quite ſo certain as he had been led io imagine. 18. 
Vexed, and yet aſhamed to make a diſcovery of his folly, 
poor Nick and Froth and his doxy turned thei horſes heads, 
and ſorrowfully departed, curſing their credulity. To add 
to this misfortune, money too ran very low, lo that they 
were forced to make long jour nies and ſhort meals in their 
way home; and, at lalt, were even forced to part with their 
horſes ad half price, which Sinith had purchaſed to fave ex- 
pences. After this, on foot, wearied and waſted, with yex= - 
ation, they at laſt arrived at London; and, in the evenings 
crept into their houſe to avoid the public ridicule of their 
neighbours, among whom they had noiſed their ſudden 
indfall. Nevertheleſs, the cireumſtance was generally 
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were better to bear thoſe ills we have, than fly to others 
that we know 'not off.. vi @ a4 
Moll did not long outlive this piece of revenge; for ill . 

following the art and myttery of ſhoplifting, ſhe was,appre= 
hended for privately ſtealing a piece of ſattin out of a mers 
er's ſhop on Ludgate Hill, whither ſhe went in a very 
plendid equipage, and perſonated the Ducheſs of Norfolk, 

o avoid ſuſpicion of diſhoneſty ; but her graceleſs Grace 
ing ſent to Newgate, and condemned for her life at the, 
Did Bailey, ſhe was hanged at Tyburn za the twenty-fitth, 
year of her age, ih the year 169 1. It 
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TOM TAYLOR. ..,- 
| ier 14 Y 
WiTH Moll Jones was executed Tom Taylor, a 
arſon's ſon, born at Colcheſter in Eſſex. This youth, 
ccuſtoming himſelf to gaming from twelve years, of age, 
as ſo addicted to idleneſs, that he could, nat. be brought 
any honeſt employment. Rejecting the good counſel of 
1s parents, and joining himſelf to bad company, he ſoon. got 
to a gang of . pickpockets, . Going once, with three or 
bur of thele diving ſparks, to Guildford in Surry, where 
ere was next day a fair to be 975 they reſolved t do 
ieir buſineſs tha while the people were buſy, 
| il 2 n 


t vey evening, 
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known ; and Smith ever afterwards acknowledged, That it 
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Was a on, at length, in this manner. Tom Tay 


Drury Lane, very well dreſſed, he 
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long before he dived for them. The 2 had pte 


the gentleman, 
off his hat, ſaid, as the laſt reſource, Sir, by a miſtake, 


noiſe, aroſe and repaired to the Roſe Tavern, at the corner of 


the mob, they as men fully 


arm. | | | 
Tom, after a long reſidence. in the hoſpital, directed 
| talents to hovie-breaking; and actually committed 1 


| 106 J | 
In fitting up their falls, Their firſt conſultation was how 
to draw the folks together to make one job of it; which 


pretending to be an ignorant clown, put his head into tee 
illory, which was elevated near the Market-houſe, as if he 
ad only a mind to'be laughed at. The report of this feat, 
bringing the whole town together, his' companions ſo plied 
their wok, while the people gazed, laughed, and ftared, 
that they left but few of them any money in their pockets; . 
including the very keeper of the pillory. 6 
Taylor, after long filling a ſubordinate capacity, at length Wl, 

ſet up for himſelf. One day going to the play-houſe in 

1 himſelf by a gen- 

tleman in the pit, whoſe pocket he picked of about forty 


* 8 and got clean off. This good ſucceſs tempted 


'om to go thither the next day, in a different ſuit of 
cloaths ; when perceiving the ſame gentleman in the pit, Wy 


. whoſe pocket had relieved his neceſſities but the da before, Wl., 


he took his ſeat by him again. The gentleman, however, 1 


recollected his face, notwithſtanding the change of apparel; Wh. 


though he ſeemed to take no notice. Putting a great num- 5 
ber of guineas flily into the pocket next Tom, it was not 


viouſly ſewed fiſhingzhooks all round the mouth of hu 
pockets; and our gudgeon venturing too deep, by uncons 
feionably plunging to the very bottom, his hand was caught 

and held ſo faft, that he could no way diſentangle it. 
Tom angled up and down for near a quarter of an hour; 
all the while, pretending to be unconſcious 


of the circumſtance: at Jaſt, Tom very courteouſly pay 


have ſomehow or. other put my hand into your pocket, 
inſtead of my own.” The gentleman, without making any 


Bridges Street, and Tom along with him, of courſe; and, it 
ſpite of every argument, founded on Accident, the offend- 
ing member remained in arp cuſtody, till ſome truſty com- 
panions came to his aid, and paid down eighty guineas fot 
a diſcharge. The gentleman ftil] being not altogether cons 
tented with this double ſatisfaction for his loſs, moſt uns 
mereifully caned the culprit ; and then turning him over N 
e and ducked bim 


a hoiſe· pond, and afterwards oke one of his legs and! 


- 
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sq felonies and burglaries, in the county of Middleſew 
h Wooly, in leſs than fourteen months. He reigned eight years 


in all ; but, at length, ſetting a barn on fire betwixt Brentford: 
and Auſtirly, while the ſervants came from the dwelling» 


t; tence of preſerving the goods, but made off with a trunk, in 
ed Wl which was a great deal of plate, and an hundred and forty 
d, pounds in money. He was, however, apprehended before he 
5; Whrached Hammerſmith; commuted to Newgate, and e- 
cxived ſentence of death at the Old Bailey, when about 


th Wvecoty-nine years of age. 

in , 1 

N» | 

N JAck COLLEYT, Mr COLE. \ 
of Tuis unfortunate youth was the ſon of a grocer in the 


Borough of Southwark, where he was born; and from 
len Wv hence, at fifteen years of age, was put our apprentice to an 
en WMWvpholiterer in Cheapſide: But he did not ſerve above four 
ears of his time before he ran off from his maſter, and took 


m. ito the highway. There is this remarkable particular re- 


not corded ot this hero; That he frequently robbed in the habit 


quality of ſervants, who were ready to aſſiſt him on occa- 
lon, | * 8 | | 
, Collet had once' the ill fortune to loſe his canonical habit 
at dice, ſo that he was forced to take a turn or two on the 
dad, to ſupply preſent neceſſity, in unſanttified garments : 
but it was not long before he met with a good opportunity 
4 of taking orders again, and becoming as holy as ever. 
Riding from London into Surry, he met with Dr, Mew, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and commanded his coachmaw to 
op. The. Biſhop was not at alt ſurpriſed at being aſked for 


when Collet told him he-muſt have his robes too, his Lord- 


eas, was obliged to ſtrip: to his waiſtcoat. Coller told him 
ie had now a juſt right to his money, as having the ſacer- 
lotal habit in his - poſſeſſion: „“ For that, you know, 
Doctor, (quoth he) is a proof of my indelible character, 
nd the property I have in the revenues of the church; and 
5 good a proof, I believe, as many others can ſhew, who 
ave juſt as much learning and honeſty as I have, and yet 
t acknowledged to be good clergymen, and ſome of the 
Xelvers general of heaven.“ | | 

Collet 


/ 


houſe to quench it, he ran up into a chamber, under pre- 


F 


of a Bi/bop, with four or five companions at his heels, in the 


is money ;-. becauſe} when he ſaw his coach "ſtopped, he 
zxpeCted that would follow as a natural conſequence : but 


ip deemed; him a madman, There was, however, no 
eſiſting: the old Doctor, after delivering about fifty gui- 


F N 
Collet followed this trade till he reached thirty-two yean 
of age; when, as if determined to live always by the 
church, he was at laſt apprehended in breaking open the 
veſtry of Great St, Bartholomew's, London, in company 
| with one Chriſtopher © Aſhley, alias Brown, and fiealing 
from thence the pulpit-cloth, and all the communion-plate, 
For this fact he received ſentence of death, and was exe. 
cuted at Ty burn, on the 5th of July, 1691.—This Brown 
and Collet had before, in conjunction, robbed St. Saviour 
church in Southwark, . - | 


- 


by TOM SHARP. 

THOMAS SHARP was born of very honeſt parents u 
Ryegate in Surry, where he ſerved his time to a glover : but 
had not been long cut of his apprenticeſhip, ere, by the in- 
fluence of bad company, he became fo hardened in villainy, 
as not to be reclaimed either by wholeſome advice, threats, or 

| the fate of many of his companions, who were executed 
before him. ESL (5-3 
Dreſſing himſelf one day in an old ſuit of. black cloathy, 
and an old tattered canonical gown, he went to a great 
tavern in the city, where being then a great feaſt of the 
clergy, he humbly begged a waiter to acquaint ſome of the 
miniſters that a poor ſcholar was waiting below, who crave& 
their charity: Accordingly, the waiter delivered the mel. 
A ſage to one of the divines. The gentleman going down, 
and commiſerating his ſeeming -poverty, introduced him 
into the company, who made him eat and drink very plen- 
tifully, and then gathered for him between four and fire! 
pounds, which he thankfully put into his pocket. One of 
the divines then deſired to know at what Univerſity he was 
'bred? Tom Sharp told them, he was never bred at any, 
% Can you ſpeak Greek?” aſked the divine. © No," tt 
| plied Tom. Nor Latin?” « No, Sir,” ſaid Tom. 
«« Can you write then?“ quoth the divine. No, nor read 
neither!“ replied Tom. At which they fell a laughing, 
and faid, “ He was a poor ſcholar indeed !“ “ Then I have 
not deceived you, Gentlemen! quoth Tom; bruſhing of 
with their charitable. donation. E 
This poor ſcholar afterwards uſing the Vine ale · houſe at 
Charing Croſs, which was then kept by a rich old man, 
who was ignorant of his profeſſion, he took ſeveral of his 
gang there ance a, week, to keep a ſort of club up one pail 
of ſtairs, with the deſign of robhing the Jandlord, Ac- 
cordingiy, they had ſeveral times ſtruck all the doors * 
| ' 
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fairs with a dub ; that is, A pick-lock ; but could never 


light on his mammon ; whereupon, one night, Tom Sharp 


applied the candle to ſome old rotten hangings that were in 


the club-room, and ſetting them in a blaze, he and his 
company cried out Fire! The alarm brought up the old 


man in a tiice, who in a great fright ran to ſecure his 


money : Tom ſoftly followed him at a diſtance, to eſpy the 
fituation of his hoard 3 and in the mean time, his aſſociates 
having quenched the flame with two or three pails of water, 
the old man being told the news, returned down with a 
gieat deal of joy, leaving his money untouched. The 
night following, Tom and two of his companions took the 
opportunity of carrying away five hundred pounds in money ! 

Another time Sharp and his accomplices followed a 
waggon along Tyburn Road to St. Giles's Pound; but 
they could not enter it, by reaſon that a man drove the team 
before, and the maſter and his ſon, a lad of about thirteen 
years of age, rid behind on one horſe, Still, however, they 
followed the waggon till it came juſt under Newgate, when 


Tom Sharp, who was a luſty fellow, ſnatching the boy off | 


the horſe, ran down the Old Bailey with him under his 
arms, on which the father ordered his man to flop the 
waggon, for a rogue had ftolen his ſon; ſo that whilſt the 


maſter rid after the thief, and the man ran after his maſter, . 


one of Tom's comrades ſlipt two pieces of woollen cloth out 

of the waggon. | 4 a | 
For offences df this nature, Sharp had been conſigned to 

Newgate-no leſs than eighteen times before Juſtice finiſhed 


her work. Take the following deſcription of that prifon, 


as this fellow delivered it, to ſome of his friends, in a half- 
comic, half-tragic ſtrain. ; ä 


* 


« Ir is a dwelling in more than cianderian darkneß; an 


habitation of mifery; a confuſed chaos, without any diſ- 


tinction; a bottomleſs pit of violence; and à tower of 
Babel, where all are ſpeakers, and none hearers. There is 
mingled. the noble with the ignoble; the rich with the 
poor; the wiſe with the ignorant; and the debtor with the 


worſt male factor. It is the grave of gentility, the baniſh» | 


ment of courteſy, the poifon of honour, the centre of in- 
famy, the r of cozenage, the hell of tribulation, the 
trealute of deſpair, the refuge of vengeance, and den of 
foxes, There, he that yeſterday was great, to-day is con- 


temptible ; he that was well fed abroad, there ſtarves; lie 
- that was richly clad, is ſtark- naked; he that commanded, - 
obeys; and he that lay in a good bed, is forced to reft him- 
{elf on the hard boards, or > cold ſtones, There civility ©. 
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is metamorphoſed into infolence, courage into fubtiley, 
modelty into boldneſs, knowledge into ignorance, and order 
into confuſion. There one weeps, whilſt another fings; 
one prays, whilſt another ſwears: one goes out, another 
comes in: one is condemned, another abſolved: and, in 
fine, one ſhall hardly find two perſons of one mind and ex. 
erciſe. There, hunger is the principal viand; their times of 
meals, always when they get any thing to eat; their table, 
the floos ; their fauce, the filthy ſtinks of Their wards ; and 
their muſic, nothing but ſnoring, ſneezing, and belching, 
The hangings of their chambers are ever in mourning, 
adorned with large borders of cobwebs : their ſeats, the 
ground: and they live apoſtolically; that is, without ſcrip, 
without ſtaff, and without ſhoes, Many of their collars are 
edged with a piece of peeping linen, to fepreſent a neck. 
cloth; but indeed it is only the forlorn relics of their ſhirts 
crawling out at their necks; and ſome of the priſoners have 
their appointed hours, wherein they fight their bodily ene- 
mies, and evermore obtain the victory, by continually bear- 
ing in triumph the blood of the vermin they deſtroy on their 
nails. In a word, fighs are their chief air, coldneſs theic 
comfort, deſpair their focd, rattling of chains their muſic, 
and death and damnation their ſole ex pectation.“ 

Tom Sharp being once very well drefled, went to 
Counſellor Manning's chambers in Gray's Inn, and de- 
manded a hundred pounds which he had lent him on 
bond. The bar iſter was ſurpriſed at his demand, as not 
knowing any thing of his perſon, or the alledged tranſ- 
action; but looking on the bond, his hand was ſo exacth 
counterfeited, that he could not in a manner deny it to be 
his own writing: however, he told Tom that he would not 
pay a hundred pounds which he had never borrowed, 
Hereupon Tom, taking his leave, told him he muſt then ex- 
pect further trouble. ' 

Mr. Manning, in expectation of being arreſted, ſent for 
Another barriſter, to whom opening the matter, they con- 
cluded to repel force with force. For which purpoſe, Mr. 
Manning's counſcl got z general releaſe forged for the pay- 
ment of this hundred pounds. When iſſue was joined, and 
the cauſe came to be tried before the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Holt, the witneſſes to Tom Sharp's bond ſwore ſo heartily to 
his lending the money to the defendant, that he was in a 
very fair way of being caſt; till Mr. Manning's counſel 
moving the Court in behalf of his client, acquainted his 
Lordſhip, that they did- not deny the . having borrowed 3 


hundred pounds of the plaintiff, but it had been paid 2 
2 ree 
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three months. © Three months! (quoth his Lordſhip) 
and why did not the defendant take up his bond, or fee it 
cancelled ? To this his counſel replied, © That when they 
paid the money, the bond could not be found ; whereupon 
the defendant took a general releaſe for payment thereof; 
which being produced in Court, and two Knights of the Poft 
ſwearing to it, the plaintiff was caſt. This threw Sharp 
into a violent paſſion, ſo that he cried to his companions; in 
paſſing through Weſtminſter Hall, „Were ever ſuch rogues 
leen in this world before; to fwear they paid that which 
they never borrowed ?”? 4 * +. 
After counterfeiting ſhillings, for which_ſome- of bis 
cnfederates took a journey to Tyburn, much againſt their 
incliaations, Tom turned his thoughts to a leſs dangerous 
avocation—pocket-picking, But in this, being at. length 
detected, he was committed to New Priſon ; where a great 
many looſe women viſting and ſupplying him with moner, 
be had all the privilege imaginable in the gaol. One John 
Lee, then a tuinkey, conducting our hero to Hicks's Hull, 
for the purpoſe of taking bis trial, gave him the liberty of 
being ſhaved by the way in a barber's ſhop. The keeper 
having alſo a pretty long beard, quoth Shaip, “ Come, we 
are time enough yet; fit down, and I'll pay for taking your 
beard off too.“ Tom held him all the time in deep dif- 
eourſe ; till at laſt the ba / ber cried, Shut your eves, Sir, 
or elſe my ball will offend them.” The turnkey ob-yed; 
and Tom took that occaſion to flip out, and hide himſclt in 
an alehouſe hard by, The turnkey, milling his priſoner, 
role ſo * up, that he overthrew» Cut- beard, baſon, 
water, and all upon him, and ran into the ſtreet with the 
barber's cloth about his neck, and napkin on his head, 
The people ſceing him thus, with the froth about his tace, 
concluded it to be a madman, and therefore as he ran they 
gave him the way. The barber yet graſping the razor in 
his hand, ran after the turnkey, crying, ** Stop thief ! ſtop 
thief!” but in vain: for ſome durſt not flop him, and 
others would not. The barber, however, ſcized him at lift ; 
and getting his cloth and papkin back, made bim pay n- 
pence for being but half ſhaved; while Tom, in the time 
of this hurly-burly, get clear off. 5 = 
A few weeks afterwards, equipping himſelf in a cloak, 
he went to the Portugueſe chapel in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and privately threw a paper of lamp-blick into the holy 
water, placed by the door, having fi:ſt changed the filver 
baſon for a pewter one, Which he had under his cl8ak* 
Soon after the pricit came out and c.ofled himſchi; and 
| Lz3 - ; having 
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having ſaid a ſhort private ejaculation, he looked towards 
his congiegatton, in order to bleſs them with a Pax wobif- 
cum; but when be ſaw black croſſes on all their foreheads, 
and they alſo ſaw one on his, Tuch a ſtaring ſcene took 
lace, as even Bunbury perhaps could not deſcribe. At 
1299 A finding they had been impoſed on by ſome heretick, 
he was almoſt inſtantly curſed with their greateſt Anathema 
of bell, book, and candle: but Tom beiug ready curſed to 
_ hands, this mode of revenge took not the ſmalleſt 
Elect, : ; 
Tom's laſt fact was ſhooting a watchman, v ho oppoſed 
him in breaking open a ſhocmaker's ſhop at the corner of 
Great Wild Strect. For this murder he was apprehended 
+ and condemned; but fuch was his impicty, whilt under 
ſentence of death, that inſtead of thanking thofe who bid 
him prepare for his latter end, he bade them not trouble 
his head with the idle whimſies of heaven and hell, for he 
was more @ nau than to. dread or believe any ſuch nonfenſe 
after this life. But when he came to the place of execution, 
and the halter was put about his neck, he changed his tone, 


and began to call out for mercy, with a ſorrowful voice. 


Now were the voluminous regiſters of his ill. conſcience, 
which fo:merly lay claſped- in ſome unſearched corner of 
his memory, laid open before him; and the devil, who 
bad hitherto given him the leffening end of the perſpective- 
glaſs ro ſurvey his licentious courſes, turned the magnifying 
end to his eye, which induced him to implote heaven for a 
gracious pardon for his manifold tranſgreſſtons. He was 
turned off the cart on the 22d of September, 1704, aged 
- 4wenty-nine years. 


— 


JACK WITHRINGTON. 


f Tais fellow was the youngeſt of five brothers, who 


were all born at Blandford in Dorſetſhire. The other four \ 


were all hanged in the country; but Jack was reſerved for 
'Tyburn. He was bound to a tanner in Shaftſbury, with 
u hom he ſerved about three years; when eloping, he entered 
into the Earl of Oxford's regiment of Horſe, in which, when 
Monmouth's Rebellion was ſuppreſſed in the Welt of Eng- 
land, he came up to London, where he ſaon met with op- 

port unit ies of diſcovering his valour as a duelliſt. 
Withrington howerer carried his courage ſo far, as to get 
Himſelf dilgiacefully turned out of the regiment, for chal- 
lenging his Captain, He then became a perfect bully and 
| | gameſterz 
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gameſter ; and, being fortunate, in a little time ſaw himſelf 
malter of a conſiderable ſum of money. * Notwithſtanding 
all this good luck at firſt, he found. himfelf afterwards 
ſubjected to the common poverty of gametters, | 
In the ſcale of knavery, the next ſtep aboye a ſharper is 
a downright thief, Withrington aſcended this degree, and 


was reſolved to take the moſt honourable Ration ; that of 7 


bighwayman. He bad money enough to buy a good horſe 


and accoutrements; ſo that the reſolution and the real at- 


tempt were not long alunder. His fixt,adventure was with 
a fa mer, from whom he took forty pounds; giving him in 
return the following harangue, occaſioned by the country» 
man's reproaching him with baſeneſs ;— | Ky 
„% And prithee, friend, (ſaid he) who is there now a-days 
thit does not rob? The taylor ſteals! by cutting out the 
cloth double for his cuftomer*s breeches z the ſurgeon by 
prolonging a cure; the apothecary by his quid pro quo, 
without any regard to conſtitation; the merchant by bis 
Change Alley outciics,. which enable him to raile and fall 
tie Stocks at pleaſure: the notary public gets a Whole 
Lordſhip at once by an &c.: the lawyer robs us in every 
thing he does. In a word, the grocer ufes falſe weights; * 
the vintner adulterates his wine; the butcher blows up his 
meat; the victualler draws ſhort meaſure; the cook roaſts 
his meat twice; and, to ſum up all, the bakers, and you 
farmers, (giving him a ſtroke acroſs the ſhoulders with his 
whip) cheat us by mutually complaining againſt one an- 
other, and raifing the price of bread in times of plenty. 
Now I profeſs travelling; and why ſhould not 1 have the 
liberty of cheating alſo in my way?“ | 
Withrington, and one of his companions, met with Mr. 
Thompſon, a noted taylor, in a part of Herefordihire that 
was convenient for robbing. They took from him about 
thirty pounds in filver, and then diſmounting him, they 
ordered him to ſtay where he was till they brought him 
more company. As ſoon as they were gone, however, he 
remounted his horſe, and attempted to ride off as faſt as he 
could, But our highwaymen perceiving what he was at, 
and having the beſt pacers, they fetched him back; and, 
miſtruſting he had more money, by being fo much in haſte, 
they ſearched him afteſh, he proteſting all the while, that he 
had not ſo much as a farthing left, if it were to ſave his 
foul, In a literal ſenſe, he might be right; but they made: 
a ſhift to find forty guineas, which they thought better than 


' farthings, Withrington, upon this, exclaimed, ** *T was a 


lad thing that one Chriſtian could not believe another!” 
; | After 


a * * | 
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After which; they ſhot his hoffe, to ſtop his ſpeed ; and 


then rode off, : 

In conjunMion ich the ſame accomplice, he flopped x 
pentleman and his wife, both on one horſe, betwixt St. 
Alban's and Dunſtable. They very ſubmiſſively craved 
benevolence, which not being readily granted, they ſhot the 
horfe, and twore, “ That if they could have no money, 
they would have the woman.” This they performed by 
taking Madam aſide into an adjacent coppice, each acting 
his pleaſure with her, while the other Rood ſentinel over the 
huſband, When they had concluded, they rifled the gen- 
tleman of eleven guineas; telling him, “ That was ng 
more than their juſt wages, for pertorming his drudgery !” 

The lait robbery that Withrmgton committed was on a 


. Nobleman on Hounflow Heath, attended by two fuotmen, 


There was a- ſhort diſpute; but Withrington having the 
beſt of it, he took a portmanteau, in which was two hundred 
and eighty guineas, ſixty pounds in ſilver, and a parcel of 
fine linen. A hue and cry was ſoon iſſued out after him, 
and he was apprehended in conlequence at Malnitbury in 
Wiltſhire, from whence being removed to London, he was 
condemned for this fact. i 8 ; 

The awful fentence of death ſeemed to have no effect on 
his temper, for he was as gay and humo:vus under that 
circumſtance as ever he had been before. When riding up 


* «Holborn Hill, he ordered the cait to ſtop; and calling up 


the Sheriff's Deputy, © Sir, (faid he) I owe a final matter 
at the Three Cups, a little further, for which I am afraid 
of being arreſted as I go by the door; therefore E ſhall be 
much obliged to you, if you will be pleaſed to carry me 
down Shoe Lane, and brizg me up Drury Lane again into 
the road by which J am to travel this deviliſh long journey,” 
The Deputy informed him, that if ſuch a mifchance wete 10 
happen, he ſhould come to no damage; For, (ſaid he) 
I' be bail for you myſelf, rather than let you go back to 
priſon again.” + + Thank you heartily, Sir! (quoth Jack), 
F preteſt 1 could not have thought 1 had a friend in the 


world, who would have ſtood by me ſo in ſuch a time of 


need! After this, he rode contentedly to the place of 
execution, where he was tucked up with as little ceremony 
as he ſhewed indifference, on the iſt of April, 1691. 

The night before his execution, he writ the following 


whimſical letter to a friend in Dorſetſhire: 


Dear Tom, 
: « As I very much queſtion whether or no you may ſce 
any news-papers in the place Where you live, I think it highly 
1 | —_ neceſlary 
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* neceſſary to ſend you word by letter, that I am to be hanged 
to-morrow; otherwiſe you may loſe your old correſpondent, 
and never know the reaſon of it, I don't believe you'll be much 
ſarpriſed-at theſe tidings, becauſe you have often told me 'twas 
what I muſt come to. f 
but I ſend you this as a ſecret, and as to my friend and con- 
fidant; fot though 'tis my fate to be taken out of the world in 
good health, there's no need for all the country to know it. No, 
no, Tom, prithee take care of my reputation when I am gone, 
and don't let me be abuſed by flanderers; for as big a rogue as L 
have been, I believe there are ſome bigger, Who have neverthelefs 
left good names behind: and what need a man wiſh for more? 

« I am apt to think they'll be ſo ill-natured in the other world, 
2s never to let me ſend, to thee from thence, becauſe we have 
never had a line from any one of my brothers. But if a body 
can't do a thing, why one can't. I don't know what to ſay more, 
unleſs it be, that I ſhould be very glad if I was along with you in 
Dorſetibure, | | 
Bs >! % Your's, &c. | 
© J. WiTHRINGTON.* 
JACK HALL. 
Tuts moſt notorious villain was bred a thief from 
his mother's womb: at all ſorts of theft he was expert z 
ſuch as breaking open houſes, going on the foot - pad, ſhop- 

' lifting, or pilfering any ſmall matter that lies in the ſtreet, 
though only mops and pails. | | | . 
Jack Hall was ſingularly dextrous at picking a pocket. 

Once on a market day in Smithfield, a grazier having re- 
ceived ſome money for cattle, put it into his coat pocket in 
a bag; when this nimble ſpark, to whoſe fingers any thing 
ſuck like birdlime, obſerving the circumſtance, ſoon became 
maſter of the booty, and brought it to his comrades that 
were drinking at an alehouſe hard by, However, to ſhew 
his farther dexterity in filing @ cy; i. e. emptying the 
bag; he untruſſed @ point in it, and finding out the man, 
who was ſtill ia the market, he put it into his pocket again, 
unnoticed, A little after which, a perſon coming to the 
farmer for ſome money, he went with him to his inn / 
and pulling out the bag, and putting his hand therein to 
pay the creditor, he eagerly plucked it out in a fad ſtinking 

wy (wearing, * That he had thirty pounds there but a 

Jitle time ago; but, qawoundekins, it was now turned to a 
dir-reverence!“ 5 

One time, Jack Hall being dreſt like a gentleman, 

(though it may be ſuppoſed, like ZEſap's crow; by _ 
; ecke 
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decked in other people's plumes) and fitting on a bench ia 
the Mall in St. James's Park, a Life-Guard man, and one 
Mr. Knight, an attorney, living in Chandos Street, meeting 
one another juſt by the fame place, after ſome compliments 
were paſſed between them, the lawyer invited the Life- Guard 
man, whom he had not ſeen a long time before, to dine 
with him at his houſe the next day, for he ſhould be very 
welcome, and any friend he might bring along with him, 
The Lite-Guard man promiſed he would wait upon him; 
but aſking his friend whether he lived in the ſame place til}, 
« Yes, yes, (quoth the lawyer) J ſtill live within three 
doors of the Feathers alchouſe in Chandos Street.” They 
then parted; when Jack Hall's wits were on the tenters to 
make ſome advantage of this invitation, The next day, 
above an hour before the time, he lurked about the ſaid 
ſtreet; and at laſt, ſetting his eyes, on the Life-Guard man, 
he no ſooner entered his friend's houſe, than Jack was alſo 
at his heels, entering with him as confidently as if he had 
been an acquaintance of the lawyer. There were preſent 
about half a ſcore of gentlemen and ladies, among whom he 
Fat down; and, ſoon after, dinner being ſet on the table, 
conſiſting of a great variety of dainties, the ſtrange gen- 
tleman, Jack Hall, eat as heartily,” and talked as boldly, 
as any one. | RS 
All this time the Life-Guard man took him to be the 
Jawyer's acquaintance ;-.ard the lawyer ſuppoſed him to be WW n 
the Life-Guard man's friend; but in the end, he proved p. 
to be neither the one nor the other; for waiting his eppor- Wl a 
ftunity, he went to the fideboard, which ſtood in 2 eonvenient Wil ti 
place, and putting a dozen of ſilver fpoons, and as many Wal 
- Hlver forks, into his pockets, he walked off incegnito. The Wi ve 
Life-Guard man ſoon after miſfed Jack, and the lawyer be 
miſſed his friend's friend, as he thaught him; but it was WW lil 
not much longer, ere the ſpoons and forks were alſe Wh 
miſſing ; and although ſtrict fearch was made, yet they Wo 
were not to be found. None but the friend, or he that Wa 
was thought ſo on both ſides, being abſent, the lawyer Wh by 
aſked the Life-Guard man for him; but the Life- Guard Wh 
man telling the lawyer he was none of his friend or ac» With 
quaintance, it was concluded, nemine cntradicente, that the ¶ be 
abſent perſon was the rogue that had wn/awſully converted ne 
the lawyer's plate to his own uſe. ; 
After this exploit, Jack Hall, Stephen Bunce, and Dick Wha 
Low, going. upon an enterprize at Hackney, about twehe che 
at night, they, by the help of their Betties and ſhort crows, Wing 
made a forcible entry into the houſe of one Clare, a baker us 
be OE FS * 
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whoſe journeyman, being tied neck and heels, they threw. 
him into the kneading-trough, and the apprentice with him. 
Jack Hall flood ſentry over theſe, with a great old ruſty 
' back-ſword, which he had found in the kitchen, and ſwore 
with great grace, that their heads went both off as round as 
a hoop, if they offered to ſtir or budge, In the mean time 
Low and Bunce went to Mr. Claire's room, whom, with - 
his wife, then tied and gagged, without any conſideration 
of their age, which had left them but few teeth, to barricade. 
their gums from the injury they might receive from thoſe 
ugly inftruments that ſtretched their mouths aſunder. | 

Not finding ſo much as had been expected, they un- 
gagged the old man again, to bring him to a confeſſhon's 
but extorting e 2908 Hall, who now joined the gang, 
for fear they ſhould ut upon him, took up in his arms the 
old, man's grand-daughter, who was about fix years old, 
and lying in a trundle-bed ; ſaying, D——n me, if L - 
won't bake the child in a pye, and eat it, if the old rogue 
will not be civil!“ Theſe ſcaring words produced the de- 
fired effett : rather than ſee the pretty innocent thus de- 
firoyed, he directed them to a little iron-bound cheſt, ia 
which they found eighty pounds; when obſcuring their 
dark lanthorus, they bid the baker Good night, and com- 
manded him to return them thanks for ſparing his ears. 
ie | Another time, Jack Hall went to a Mr, Aſpin, a robe- 
de maker, in Portugal Street, by Lincoln's Inn back gate, 
d Wl pretending that he wanted a gown for his brother, who was | 4 
r- parſon in the country; but he muſt have a very good one, WH 


nt Wl though it coſt the more money, I can furniſh you with 

ny Wall forts and fizes,” ſaid Mr, Aſpin; and ſhewed him ſe- 
he WW veral. Jack turned many over, but ſtill defred- to ſee 

er better. At length, one was brought which he ſeemed to 
as Wh like; but, ſaid he to the robe-maker, © I doubt it is too 

liv mort?“ The other ſaid,.** He did not doubt but it was. 
e long enough in all conſcience ;** and was for trying it upon 

„t Jack; who ſaid, “ Alas ! there will be no certain meaſure 

er iy we; for my brother is taller than I am by the head and 

rd WW ſhoulders ; but as he is a man about your pitch, I deſire 

ace he favour of * to put it upon yourſelf, and then I ſhajl 

- de able to gueſs the better whether it is long enough or 
te not. „ 

Mr, Aſpin, to ſatisfy his cuſtomer, did ſo ; but before he 
had quite finiſhed, Jack took up a barriſter's gown, and 
ſhewed him a fair pair cf heels. Mr. Aſpin, without ſtay- 
ing to put off the gown, purſued Him. But in the mean 

ne two of his companions, who laid perdue, ated their 
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parts: for Stephen Bunce went into the ſhop, and taking 
the next parcel of goods which came to hand, he marched 
off: and Dick Low, fearing that' if the ſhapkeeper kept 
his pace, he might overtake Jack Hall, having placed him» 
ſelf in the way on purpoſe, catched hold on Mr, Alpin; 
ſaying, O! dear, Doctor Croſs, who thought of ſceing 
' you? Jam glad I have met you, with all my heart: but 
ptay, Sir, what makes you run in this diſtracted manrer 
about the ſtreets? —“ Piſh, (quoth Mr. Aſpin) let me 
o: I am no parſon't you ate miſtaken In the man; for T 
am running after a thief that has robbed me.” Dick re» 
plied, but fidl holding him,“ J beg your pardon, Sir, for 
my miſtake; but you are as like my friend Doctor Croſs, - 
as ever I ſaw two men in my life like each other 1“ By this 
time ſeveral of the neighbours being gathered together, 
they marvelled ſtrangely at ſeeing old Aſpin in a canonical 
Habit; ſome ſaying, “ Surely he was not going to chriſtea 
his own child himſelf, which his maid Betty lay in with!“ 
Others perſuaded him to go home, and put off the gown, ( 
and then make an enquiry after the thief; fince he was at 
prefent got clear away. Mr. Aſpin took this advice; but 
when he reached his ſhop, he found a ſecond loſs, which 
rendered him more angry than befere; and he ſwore, That a 
the fellow who met him, might well call him Doctor Croſs; Wl * 
for d n him, if he had not all the Croſſes in the world f 
come upon him at once!“ \ 


This moſt notorious malefactor, Hall, thought it no 


injuſtice to rob every body; and all his vices he looked upon Wh ” 
as no leſs excellent than the moſt abſclvte of all virtues. n 
Bit his villainy'being unparalleled, Juftice was obliged te d 
unſheath her ſword againſt him; and a ſhameful cataflcophe h 
ꝓut an end to his exiſtence in the year 1707. | ( 
T* | | WY: | 2 
DICK MORRIS . 4 

* 


Dick Morris being once at Northampton, within 
half a mile of which place was a Meeting-houſe, and not hi 
above a quarter of a mile farther dwelt a rich Preſbyterian 

3 whom it belonged, He was a ſingle man; aid \ 
Dick had once or twice attempted to rob him, but proved 
unſucceſsful in his deſign. However, thinking he could "i 
not go to London with a ſafe conſcience, unleſs he out- 8 
witted this devout preacher, he procured a waggoner's old dl 
linen frock, and daubing it thick with paſte, he went, on 4 
Saturday, to the Mecting-houſe, and found an 8 
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of getting incognito into the pulpit, whilt an old woman 
was _— againſt Sunday : then, putting on the frock 
ſtuck full of card matches, he ſet them on fire, means 


a tinder-box which he had in his pocket; then ſtanding 


upright, quoth Dick, Woman! woman! hearken to 
my voice!!! | r 
The poor old creature, ſeeing this blazing ſpectacle, pro- 
ceeded to run out in a great fright ; but Dick calling after 
her, and ſaying, © Woman! unleſs thou comeſt back, and 
hearkeneſt to my voice, thou ſhalt ſurely periſh !“ ſhe re- 
turned; and, tremblingly, paid great attention to Dick's. 
words ; who bade her not be fearful, for he was an angel 
ſent to order her forthwith to the miniſter of that Meeting- + 
houſe, and to tell him, that he was come to require his ſoul 
of him that very day; and that he muſt bring all his money 
and plate along with him 3 but, above all things, he muſt 
not come with a lie in his mouth; for, if he did, he would 
repent it, * | F | 


The old woman; dropping a low church curtſey to this 2 | 


dark angel, went with all ſpeed to the Preſbyterian parſon; 
zud told him what had happened in the Meeting houſe, 
To be certain that his ambaſſadreſs played him no trick, 
Dick, having laid aſide his flaming garment, followed her at 
a diſtance; and ſoftly ſtepping into the houſe after her, and 
applying his ear to the keyhole, he heard the parſon, 
fetching a ſigh, ſay to his maid, who was with child by 
bim—“ Well, my dear, my appointed time is come, I find; 
ſo, taking what money and plate I have, along with me, I 
muſt bid you. farewell for ever in this world ?”” Quoth the 
maid=4 I hope, Sir, you will not leave me in this con- 
dition: you know my 2 is almoſt out, and that T 
have nothing to keep me in my lying-in.” .- © That's true, 
(replied the arſon) and I pity you, from my heart. 
There is ten pounds in that. filver tankard; go, take it 2 
for, 5 as it is an act of charity, it may be forgiven!”* 
The parſon then tying his riches up in a napkin, an 
putting it under his cloak, made the beſt of his way to the 
Mceting-houſe, where Dick was got before, in his former 
fiery poſture; which the parſon beholding with great aſto- 
niſhment, made his profound obeiſance; when the fuppoſed 
angel ſaying he was come to ferch him into another world 
that night, aſked if he had brought all his money- and 
plate? The parſon, in faint voice, anſwered, © Yes!” 
Quoth Dick, then, Where's the ten pounds that lay in 
the ſilver tankard ?“ Ah! (replied the parſon, trem- 
bling) I ſee now thou art —_ an angel ; for thou 2 
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eſt the ſecrets of mens hearts !”* So telling Dick he would 
fetch it, the credulous parſon ran ſtraight home to his maid 
ſaying, ** Oh! Hannah! Hannah! you muſt let me have 
the ten pounds again; for the angel knew I had not 
brought all my money.” The maid reluctantly reſtored it; 
for fear it ſhould retard her maſter's ſalvation. 

The deluded man. of God, being ſimple enough to return 
with the property of which he had robbed the Saint, Dick 
depoſited both, the money and plate in a bag; and then 
opening a great ſack, which he had provided for the occa- 
ſion, quoth Dick, “ Come into this; and.if you meet with 
any difficulties in your ſpiritual journey, you mult not com- 
plain, becauſe, © Narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, 

and few there-be that find it!“ 85 

Then tying the parſon cloſe up, he tkrew him over hit 
ſhoulders; but many a hard knock did the poor ſufferer 
receive as he carried him over gates and (tiles ; and, about 
a quarter of a mile from the Meeting- houſe, he threw this 
lump of ſuperſtition into a hog-ſtye, and there left him, in 
that ſlate of equality which was his due, | 

Not long afterwards, ſome of the ſervants ſeeing the 
ſack and ſomewhat ſtirring in it, they, affrighted, ran to tell 
their maſter what they had beheld in the hog-ſtye ; who 
allo going thither, and finding the report true, ſaid to one 
of his. ſervants,.—“ Take the pitchfork, and run through 
it!” This mercileſs command induced the poor parſon 19 
cry out for quarter; whereupon, finding it was a human 
voice, they opened the ſack, and out came Parſon Vacant, 
quaking as if in a tertian ague. The farmer aſking him 
how he came thither, the good man anſwered, that he had 
been conveyed under the. guidance of an Angel, * An 
Angel! (replied the farmer) a D——1 you mean?” 

& God knows what it was, but I'm- ſure it was no man!“ 
ſaid the parſon: and, impreſſed with this extravagant idea, 
he went home to his maid Hannah again, above one hundred 
and twenty pounds minus; wondering at the mercesary 
freaks of the celeſtials. | 

Another time, between Sittingbourn and Rocheſier, 
overtaking a cart of hay, which was going to be ("ld in 

. Rocheſter market, he followed the tail of it, ſwaying on the 
right and left whenever it yelded more to one fide than the 
other, as going through a rut, ſlough, or hollow place; 
and being in a great country-like coat, and having a large 
oaken plant in his hand, an inn-keeper, as they paſſed 
through Chatham, called to Dick (as ſuppoſing him to be 
the owner of the hay) to know the price of it, The ſer 

. | vant, 
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yant, not hearing the ign-keeper, kept driving on ; while 


2 Dick ſtept up to his chapman, with a handful of the com- 
7 modity as a ſample, telling him it was as good a load of 

. hay as any in Kent. The inn-keeper, in good truth, liked 
1 it very well; and after ſome pro's and con's about price, 
** he paid Maſter Richard one pound eight ſhillings for the 
_ load, out of which he fpent f6ix-pence; and then ſaying to 
Cas the inn-keeper, ** I ſuppoſe you will know my cart again 


ith in the market,“ he went off, in triumph. 
The inn-keeper went ſtraight ro market, and finding out 
i the cart, ordered the man to bring that load of hay to his 
b houſe, for he had paid his maſter for it; “ S'bleed, (quoth 
his the fellow) I'de na meſter come with me to dai.” In thort, 
the inn-keeper refolving not to loſe his money, nor the 


” bumpkin his hay, from words they proceeded to blows ; 
* till having drawn off a large portion of ſuperffuous blood 
_ from each other, they agresd to decide the matter before a 
| Juſtice of the Peace; where the inn - keeper proved, by tuo 
the or three witnefſes, that he had paid a man eight and twenty 
ll ſhillings for the load of hay which his antagoniſt had now 
7 at market; but the ſervant proving his maſter to be very 
= fick at home, and that none came to market to ſell the hay 
* but himſelf, the inn-keeper was obliged to give up the 
1 conteſt, and ft down with his loſs. | 

„ But Richard Morris not making good uſe of merey 
* which he had once received, and ſtill purſuing his viilainous 


practices, he was again condemned for his life, and hanged , 
at Tyburn in 1706. f 7 5 ata 


TOM cox. 8 


THOMAS Cox was born at Blandford in Dorſetſhire. 
He was the "youngeſt ſon of: a gentleman ; fo that having 
but a ſmall patrimony, he foon conſumed it in riotous 
living. Upon the decay of his fortune he repaired to Lon- 
don, where he fell into the company of a gang of highway- 
men, and eaſily complied with their meafures, in order to 
fupport himſelf in diſſoluteneſs. He was three times tried 
for his life, and had, after all theſe imputations, a proſpect 
once more of making himſelf a gentleman, fo indulgent was 
Fortune in her offers -A young lady fell in love with him 
at Worceſter, he being a very handſome youth; and ſhe 
went ſo far as to communicate her paſſion, and almoſt to 
make him a direct offer of herſelf and fifreen hundred 
pounds, Cox accordingly married 'her; but, , inſtead of 

| M2 ſettling 
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fettling himſelf in the world, and improving her fortune, he 
ſpent it all in Jeſs than two years, broke the poor lady's 
- heart with ill uſage, and then again took to his old courſes, 

-The robberies he committed after this were almoſt inny. 
merable. We ſhall briefly mention a few only.—One day 
he met Killigiew, who had been Jeſter to King Charles the 
Second, and ordered him to deliver. Are you in ear neſt, 
friend & ſaid the buffuon. Tom replied, © Ves, by Gd 
am I! for though you hve by jefting, I can't.” Killigrew 
found that he was ſerious; for ſo well as this wit loved 

jelling, he could net conccive that to be a jeſt which coſt 
him - and twenty gueneas. | 

Another time he robbed Mr. Hitchcock, an attorney of 

_ New Inn, of three hundred and fifty guineas, on the road 
between Midhurſt and Tetworth in Suffex ; giving him, in 
return, a leſſon on the corruption of his practice, and. 
throwing him a fingle guinea to bear his charges. Mr, 
Hitchcock was a little ſurprifed at the highwzyman's gene- 
roſty, but moe fo at his morality; fearing the world 
muſt needs be near its end, when the devil undertook to 
reform it. . 

Mrs. Box, an infamous bawd, living in Fountain Court 
in the Strand, was another that fe into his hands. She 
had been at Litchfield to receive fifty pounds, which was 
Jeſt her as a legacy by a filter. Cex made bold to eaſe her 

of her burden, with many hard words into the bargain. He 
ſpoke of the vileneſs of her profeſſion, declaring that it was 
re envy made a bawd. For, (ſays ht) when you have 
Joſt all your own teeth, and are grown as ugly as Ima- 
ination can figure, you decoy young women, and make 
— ſubſervient to your pleaſure, that you may hurry 
them by diſeaſe into your own condition.“ he old 
| haradan, being uſed to ſcurrility, returned his compliments 
with others of the fame kind, which provoked Cox fo far, 
that he ordered her 'out of the coach, and to pull off her 
' mourning clothes; telling her, © That when the came 
home, ſhe would have much more reaſon to buy mourning 
than at the death of her ſiſter; becauſe by her departure 
out of the world ſhe had get ſomething z but, by this ad- 
venture, had /oft it again!“ f 
Tom Cox was as great a libertine in his ſentiments as he 
was in his practice; for he profeſſed a belief that the ſum- 
mum bonum of man conſiſted in ſenſual pleaſures, as Epi- 
curus is ſaid to have thought formerly, whoſe diſciple he 
called himſelf. It is a common thing to call perſons 


Epicureans that fall into theſe notions, and I don't know * 
| whethec , 


— 


* 
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whether in à work of this nature it may be worth while ro 
prove that the word is falſely applied; ſince the idea is all 
that we are to regard, However, *tis pity Epicurus, who 
was certainly a very good, as well as a very wiſe man, 
ſhould ſuffer in the opinions of thoſe who may not have had 
opportunity to inform themſelves; Let Epicurean ſignify 
what it will, they are no followers of Epicurus who are not 
lovers of virtue, and who do not place their ſupreme hap- 
pineſs in the moſt exalted pleaſures of the mind, as that 
grcat philoſopher certainly, did. : | 
This offender was at laſt apprehended for a robbery on 
the highway, committed near Chard in Somerſetſhire; but 
had not been long confined in Ilcheſter gaol, before he found 
an opportunity of eſcaping. He broke out of his ward into 
the keeper's apaitment, who having been drunk over night, 
was then in a profound ſleep, It was a moonlight night, 
and Cos could fre a filver tankard on a table id the room, 
which he ſecured, and then let himfclf out with authority =_ 
into the ſtreet, by the help of the keys, leaving the doors all 
| 
| 
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unlocked as he paſſed. The tankard was worth ten pounds; 
beſides which he took a good hoiſe from a (table juſt by, 
with proper furniture, to carry him off. This he looked 
on as one of his moſt fortunate nights: liberty, and a 
good booty into the bargain, was a ſubject of no title im- 
portance. | $0 | | 
It is reported of Tom,” Cox, that he more than qnuce \ 
robbed perſons of lis own profefſivn. Indeed there fs an 
old proverb, that . Two of a trade can never agree; but 
it mult certainly be a very dangerous thing for highway men 
to make ſo bold one with another; becauſe every one of 
them is expoſed to the revenge of the reſt. But again it is 
ſaid, that Neceſſity has no law! | 

One time in particular, with accomplices, he formed the 
project of robbing a Nobleman, well attended, who was tra- 
velling the kingdom. Tom affociated himſelf with this 
Nobleman on the road, and talked ro him, as they paſſed - 
along, of the adventures he had met with, in ſuch an agrees _ 
able manner as gave his Lordſhip a great deal of pleaſure, \ 
They had not rid many miles together, before two of Tom's | 
companions came up and bid them ſtand z but immediately 
fled upon Tom's pulling out a piſtol, and making a little 
dluſter. The Nobleman attributed his delivery to the 
generoſity and bravery of this new companion; putting ſtill 
more confidence in him, and deſiring his company as long as 
poſſible. They were to fiay a whole day at the next great 
town, in order to take a 1ide round the country, and fee 
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bat was fo he ſeen, according to the cuſtom which this 
noble friend of Tom's had practiſed all the way. In the 
morning the ſaddle horſes were got ready, and our two 
fellow-travellers ſet out for the tour of the day; the pei ſon 
of quality refuling to take a ſootman with him, as uſual, 
that he wight the more freely converſe with his new ac» 
quaintance. | ? 1 
About noon, reaching a convenient place, Cox ſuddenly 
threw off the maſk, and commanded his companion to de- 
liver. Why ay, ſuch a thing might be done here, for 
tis a deviliſh loneſome country; but 1 can fear no danger 
while you are with me; you, whoſe courage I have ſo 
lately experienced,“ faid the Nobleman, not imagining but 
Cox had been all this time mimicking the adventure of the 
precedivg day. Such a thing might be done! Why, in 
the name of Satan, I hope you don't think I have kept you 
company all this time to play with you at laſt. If you do, 
my Lord. let me tell you, you are damnably miſtaken.” 
He pulled out a piſtol, and preſented it io the Nobleman's 
breaſt, ſwearing and curſing like a madman, till he had 
given ſufficient proof that he was in earneſt. Filled with 
aſtoniſhment and confuſion, the Nobleman delivered a dia- 
mond ting, a gold watch, and near an hundred guineas in 
money; ſtaring all the while in Tom's .. with as much 
ſteadfaſtneſs as at a picture. To prevent purſuit, Tom dil 
mounted his companion, bound him hand and foot, and 
killed his horſe, according to the cuſtom of experienced 
highwaymen ;. taking his leave with, a ſneer, and, Good 
b'w'ye, fc How-traveller, till we meet again!“ 945 
After this, Tom Cox committed two other robberies that 
were known. One of them was. on a grazier, who had 
been at Smithfield and. received about three hundred pounds 
for cattle 3 a' great part of which was in ſilver, and conſe- 
© . quently pretty bulky. When Tom had got the money, he 
fell to caning the poor ſufferer in an unmerciful manner; 
who deſired to know the reaſon of ſuch uſage, after he had 
taken his all.“ Sirrah, (ſaid Tom) tis for loading my 
* horſe at this rate; that you may remember another time to 
get your money changed into gold. before you come out of 
| — ; for who the plague muſt be your porter l Now you 
now!“ | | | 
Tom's laſt robbery was on a farmer, from. whom he took 
217 about twenty pounds. It was not above a week. after this 
4} | fact, defore the ſaid farmer came to London on buſmeſs, 
| ; and apportunely ſaw Tom come out of his lodgings in 
i N | Eſſex Street in the Strand; whezeupen, crying out Farr 
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thief! he was immediately apprehended in St. Clement's 
church-yard, and committed by a neighbouring Magitirate 
to Newgate, where he lived till the Seſſions in an extra- 
vagant manner. Receiving ſentence of death, on the farmer's 
depofition, at Juſtice Hall, the 3d of June, 1691, he was 
hanged at Tyburn, in the twenty-ſixth year of his age. 
$0,1clolute was he to the laſt, that when the Ordinary aſked 
him, a few moments before he was turned off, whether 
he would join with his fellow ſufferers in prayer? “PD 
you | No!“ ſaid he, and kicked both Ordinary and Exe- 

cutionet out of the cart. ISS | 


 Tmis villain commenced thieving in his minority, and 
became very expert at the age when others uſually begin. 
When about eleven or twelve years old, he crept privatcly 
one evening behind a goldſmich's counter in Cheapſide. The 
maſter opportunely came from a back room into the ſhop 
o that Dick had no opportunity of going out inviſibly ; 
whereupon he cried, Whoop} Whoop t: At this the gold- 
ſmith exclaimed :. ** Hey, hey} is this a place to play at 
Whooper's Hide? Get you gone, you young rogue, and 
play in the ſtieets !“ Bur Dick, yet lying ſtill, cried again» 
Whoopt Whoop! which threw the good man into a paſſion: 
Get you gone, Sirrah, (ſaid he] or I'll whoop you with a 
good cane, if you attempt to play here!” On this, Dick 
went off with a bag containing fifty pounds, which the gold- 
{mith miſſed. the next day. * : 

But as he grew, up, his ſtature rendered him unfit for 
thoſe exerciſes, then called the Morning, Noon, or Night 
Sneak, which was privately ſneaking into houſes at any of 
thoſe times, and carrying off what next came to hand, 
They were termed St. Peter's children, every finger being a 
fiſh-hook. Dick alſo went upon other lays; ſuch as taking 
leb from behind ratt/ers; that is to ſay, trunks: or boxes 
from behind coaches; and upon the Mill, which was the 
ancient cant for breaking open houſes in the night, _ 

When Richard Low was a foot - ſoldier. in Flanders, he 
and his comrade being one day very peckiſh, and meeting 
with a countryman in Ghent, laden with capons, partridges, 
and hens, they ftruck up a bargain with him for half of his 
property, which Dick's comrade carried off, whilſt he pre- 
tended to fumble for his money. But his coin —— 


we nothiog anſwerable to the price of the poultry, he To” 
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the man to follow him ; till, at length, Dick took him into 
a cloyſter of Capuchin Friars, where fome of the father 
were confeſſing the ſinful. He then told the farmer, tha 
the proviſion he had bought of him was for that houſe, and 
that he would order the ſuperior to pay him. Accordingly, 
going up to his reverence, and privately putting ſix-pence 
into his Hand, he whifpered him in the car; “ Reverend 
father, this honeſt countryman here is a particular acquaint- 
ance of mine, who is come hither to be confe ſſed; But 
lieing 6x miles off, and buſineſs requiring him home this 
evening, 1 beſeech you to confefs him as ſoon as poſſible.“ 

The good father, obliged by the alms given beforehand, 
promiſed, that when he had ended the penitent's confeſſion 
whom he had then at his feet, he would diſpatch, him; 
when calling to the boor, quoth Dick, “ Stay a little, and 
the father will perform what you want,” Saying this, Dick 
followed his comrade; and when the aforeſaid penitent had 
made an end of his Canterbury Rory to the prieſt, the 
ſpiritual juggler called the clown, who ſtood bolt upright, 
looking very wiſtfully on the confeſſor, to fee when he 
would put his hand into his pocket to pay him. . The 
father confeſſor looked as intently on the buor, on obſerving 
him ſand with ſo little devotion to be confeſſed: but im- 
puting the caufe to his- fimplicity, he bade him kneel; 
which the clown did with ſome reluctance, as thinking it an 
inſulting ceremony for a man going to receive his ou 
money. However, obeying the order, the prieſt bade him 
make the ſign of the crofs; at which the boor Joſt hig 
patience, beheving the confeſſor out of his wits : he chat- 
tered, raved, and ſwore like a madman, which induced the 


con ſeſſor to imagine that the boor®'was poffeſſed with 2 


devil. Upon this, he put his hempen girdlg about the poct 
fellow's neck; and, making the fign of the croſs over his 
Head, began to conjure him, by faymg ſome devour prayers, 
This rendered the fellow fo truly outrageous, that he tore 
off the confeſſor's habiliments; and throwing kim on the 
ground, loudly demanded his money for the poultry, 

The pious father now fuppoſed he had the devil himſelf 
to combat; ſo that with a weak and affrighted voice, he 
vegan to commend himſelf to all the Saints in tht almanack 
for aſſiſtance; and at the clamour and noiſe that occurred 
betwixt him and the prieſt, the whole convent of Friars 
came out in proceſſion, with croſſes and hallowed lights 
in their hands; and caſt holy water about on every ide, a 


Sor ſignifies Farmer in Holland and Brabant. 
| ; believing 
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believing a legion of devils had entered their chapel. | But 
the boor ſtil] crying out for his money, the prior made a 
rift enquiry into the matter, and found, at laſt, that fome 
knave had impoſed on the ſimple ſwain, | 

After Dick's” return, going one morning into the Rofe 
and Crown alehouſe, Clare Court, Drury Lane, he defired a 
private room, as having ſome company coming to him about 
buſineſs. A private room was ſhewn him, and a pot of 
liquor brought in a filver cup, Dick, having made an end 
of the libation, with ſome ſoft wax, faſtened the bottom of 
the cup under the board of the table, which was covered 
with a green cloth, hanging round it; when he came to the 
bar, ſaying, I ſee my company will not come, therefore 
I'll tay no longer.“ He then paid his reckoning z- but the 
man of the houſe going, in the mean time, into the room, 
to bring away the pots came out, and charged Dick with 
downright theft. he one curſed and ſwore he had it not, 
and the other ſwore and curſed that he had. In ſhort, Dick 
was carried before Juſtice Negus; where the loſer making 
his complaint, as truly the matter was, and Dick Low al- 
ledging his innocency, the Magiſtrate appeared in a quan- 
dary : “ For, (quoth he to the complainant) here's a cup 
loſt, and the priſoner doth not deny but he had it; but 
then it was miſſed -whilſt he was in the houſe, and he 
ſearched without finding any thing about him: beſides, he 
had nobody with him, therefore it could not be conveyed 
away by confederacy; ſo unleſs you'll lay point-blank 
* to his charge, I can do no otherwiſe than diſcharge 

im,” | | a — 

The victualler, who was an Iriſhman, replied, “ Tiſh 
fery true, Shir, what you ſhay but, by my ſhalvaſhion, 
nder dan he ſhould go without hanging, I will ſhwear 
twenty felonies againſt him, or any thing elſh what your 
Worſhip pleaſh to command me; for I love to oblige any 
Hive] ſhentleman as you be.” Indeed, (ſaid the Juſtice) 
you will not _ oblige me, by hanging a man wrongfully.— 
In a word, Dick Low came off with flying colours; and 
foor afterwards - ſent another of his clan to- ſetch off the 
cup. 1 74 14 0 
This fellow, when but ſeven or eight years old, was 
one of thoſe urchins, whom a rogue, habited like a porter, 
uſed to carry on his ſhoulders in a great baſket; and when 
any gentleman came by him in an evening, the child was 
lo put out his hand, and ſnatch off hat or perriwig, and 
ſometimes both; while the porter with the load would ſtill 
keep going on, as if unconſcious of the tranſaction. 
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This fellow, though not above twenty-five years of age 
when he was hanged at Tyburn, in 2707, had reigned long 


in his villainy; and the fucceſs which attended him in bis 
manifold fins, ſtimulated him to with, at the laſt gaſp, that 
he had commenced his operations at an earizer age ! 

FT. "SY 44.06 , 6 wy Led 4 a 9 
n \ \ 
ANN HARRI 8. 


Ax Harxis, having been liberally inſtrudted by her 
huſband, who made his exit at Tyburn, went one day to a 
mercer's ſhop on Ludgate Hill, in a haekney coach, very 
finely dreſſed, attended by a pretended: foorman 3 where 
looking on ſeveral rich pieces of fiſk and velvet, the bar- 
gained for as much as came to two hundred and odd 
pounds; which amounting to more than her ready caſh, 
ſhe .defired the mercer to accompany her home, when ſhe 


would pay. him. Putting the' goods into the hackney coach 


which brought her thither, the mercer and ſhe ſtepped in; 
when Madam drove with all ſpeed to Dr. Adams, who 
kept a mad-houſe at Fulham; where, being” entered, and 


telling the doctor this was the gentleman of whom ſhe 


had ſpoken to him in the morning, he, and three or four 
Juſty fellows, ſet upon the mercer like ſo many mercilels 
bailiffs on a poor priſoner; one taking him by the arms, 
another by the middle, another by the legs; which uncivil 
uſage induced the poor man to aſk the meaning of it, and 


to bawl out for two hundted and odd pounds. “ Ay, ay; 
(quoth the doctor) the poor gentleman's very bad indeed! 


he's raving mad; tie him quickly down in that chair, and 
ſhave his head.“ Lg EE e ne“ 
While, they were lathering and ſhaving him, his cy 


| _ was ſtill for either goods or money x on which the doctot 
 "faid, «© See, Madam, how his lunacy makes him talk at 


random!“ She, ſhaking her head, RO, True, Sitz 
but is there any hopes of recovery?“ To which the doctu 
anſwered,” ** You muſt know, Madam, that there are thre 
kinds of frenzies, according to the three internal ſenſes d 
imagination, cogitation, and memory, which may be feverally 


| hurt: fer ſome ate frantic, which can judge 1ightly 0 


thoſe things that thev ſee, as touching commoff fenſe and 
imagination; and yet in cogitation and fantaſy they ef 
from natural judgment. Then ſome others being frant 
err in imagination; and there are ſome frantic, who ef 
both in ſenſe and cogitation; that is, both in imaginatiol 
and reaſon, and do therewith alſo lofe their memory, wick 


- 


1 1 1 
is the worſt of all frenzies: and this it is which afflicts this 
« ousbappy gentleman. but I doubt not of making him compos - 


mentis again in leſs than a month.“ | | 
While the doctor ſet forth the difference of madneſs, the 
mercer was ſtruggling and raving like a madman indeed; 
and when he ſaw Nan give the doctor five guineas, with 
ſtrift charge (o take great care of her huſbind, and he 
ſhould want for no encouragement; he cried out, “ She's a 
ling b——h; ſhe's none of my wife! My wife's at home 
in Ludgate Street. Stop her! ſtop her! ſtop her! ſhe's 
cheated me of my ſilk and velvet. I am not mad, I am not 
mad, but a parcel of rogues here will drive me out of my 


$ 


* ſenſes.” Quoth Dr. Adams to his men, „Poor gentle- 
2 man! he's very bad indecd! We muſt bleed him too, and 
Wh give him a (lrong clyſter at night. Confine-him to a room 
44 Wh vere there's no light at all, and bind him faſt down hand 
lh, 


and feet in his ſtraw; and for one week give him nothin 
but water-gevel, with little or no bread in it: but the wal 
fler, if his diſtemper decreaſes, we may venture a little 
04 ptiſan broth boiled with ſome huſked barley.” The mercer 
hd hearing theſe directions, exclaimed, ** Fil have none of my 
nd blood taken from me; I have loſt enough-already,—I want 
ts ns clyſter! I tell you I am in my right ſenſes: Il have 

ue rohe of your gruel and devil's broth ! What, cheat and 
ele farye me tool —No, no, I am no lunatic.” —Quoth the 
* doctor, „Vou ſhall not be ſtarved, Sir. What diet I now 
i beſcribe, is to reſtore you to health again.“ « To health! 
and (Eid the mercer) I think you are going to take it from me, 

4 the whore has my goods!“ ig n. 

wy But all the mercer's talking was to no purpoſe; for Nan 
and being gone off with her booty, he was hurried to his dark 
om; where, being bound down to the bed, a clyfter was 

cy applied much againſt his will. However, he was liberated 

„Act in leſs than four days: for Nan Harris ſending a penny-poſt 
Ketter to his wife, informing her of her huſband's ſituation, 
Sir? he, and ſome friends, went with all ſpeed to Dr. Adams's, 
„ain whoſe houſe they found the poor mercer almoſt mad 
tn indeed, for the loſs of his goods and his freedom. They 


2 onveyed him home; but, as may be ſuppoſed, the doctor 
rally never ſaw Nan Harris afrerwards. | 
y of Going, another time, to Dr. Caſe, ſtudent in phyſie and 
- and rology, in Black Friars, the was no ſooner introduced 
+ en to his preſence, with alſo one Charles Moore, but ſhe thus 
-ntic eclared the cauſe of her viſit:—“ Sir, the report of your 
o en eat experience has brought me hither, to implore your 
1atiol 


lance, and that inſtantly; the trouble I may put Neu 4 
| | 2 
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mall be 71 recompenſed to the utmoſt of my ability," 

The doctor enquiring of her, who it was, and what manner 
of diſtemper. the perſon laboured under, the told him, 
% Twas her buſband, who being very drunk the laſt night, 
came to a lad miſchance in coming down a pair of ſtairs; 
but looking on the doctor to be a wiſe man, ſhe would 
requeſt him to tell ber what his complaint might be, and 
for that purpoſe had brought bis water.“ Dr. Caſe ſmell. 
ing, by her former words, the nature of her huſband's dif. 
order, put the water into a urinal, and after well ſhaking it 
for about a minute, quoth he, Good woman, your huſ- 
band has terribly bruiſed himſelf by falling down a pair af 
ſtairs.” „ Ay, (replied Nan) 'tis really true, Sir, what 
you ſay! I fee your knowledge is infallible : but now, Sir, 
comes the difficulty. Can you tell how many ſtairs he fell 
down ?” | ; | 

Here the doctor was put to a ne plus ultra; however, u 
ſave his credit, he took the urinal again into his hand, 
and ſhaking it ſomewhat longer than before, quoth be, 
% Your huſband fell down all the ſtairs.“ “ Nay, {replied 
Nan) there you are out, Sir; for he fell down but half 
way.“ The doctor, now ſomewhat abaſhed, ſhook the 
urinal again; when, addreſſing Nan, he ſaid, Is here all 
your huſband's water?“ Said Nan, dropping a fine curtſey 
at the ſame time, 4 No, Sir, there's but half his water.“ 
Then the doctor, who was a mighty choleric man, cried, 
« A pox on you! by bringing but half his water you made 
me imagine that your huſband fell down all the ſtairs; 
when, if you had brought it all, I could eaſily have told 
you, that he had fallen down but the one half!“ 
 _ While the doctor, however, was writing a preſcription, 

Nan pulled a cord out of- her pocket, with a nooſe, when 
ſhe and her ſpark came behind him, and nimbly clapping 
over his head, they aCted the part of a Turkiſh mute on1 
Baſhaw z for having almoſt ſtrangled the poor aſtrologe 
with ſeveral ſudden jerks, they went off with a filver u- 
kard and cup, leaving the doctor in a ſad Cafe indeed. 
This Moore, her accomplice, was an infamous rogue 
who was executed Sept. 27, 1707, at Tyburn; where It 
told the Ordinary of Newgate, that if he had known, whel 
he was tried, that he ſhould have died, he would hay 
hanged one or two with him for a fancy. : 

It was Nan's. good fortune, however, to reign a fes 
months longer, to the great detriment of ſhop- Keepers. 
She was frequently tried and puniſhed for her numero 
oftences. But as no admonitions took effect, 2 L 
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inferior modes of corporal chaſtiſement ſeemed equall 

ineffectual, the Court, at length, reſolved to rid Society of ſo 
notorious a nuiſance, Nan, notwithſtanding, poſſeſſing ſin- 
* inventive faculties, delayed their ſerious intentions 


1 or ſeveral months, by pleading a ſtate of pregnancy; io 
nd obtain which, ſhe uſed her utmoſt endeavours : but Nature 
\ WH refuſing to concur with Ylainy, ſhe met her fate at Tyburn 


in June 1709; unpitied and unlamented, 


STEPHEN -BUNCE. 


STEPHEN BUNCE, when grown to years of diſcre- 
tion, or rather indiſcretion, ſoon undertook great exploits ; 
for inſtance, being one day very genteelly dreſſed, and going 
into a coftee-houſe, where an old gentleman had then a 
filver tobacco-box, which opened in two ſeparate parts, 
lying on the table where this ſharper ſat, after turning the 
newipapers over and over, whilſt drinking a diſh of tea, he 
went privately away with the lid of the box, and had his 
cyphec preſently engraved thereon ; then returning back, 
and very courteouſly pulling off his hat, quoth he, Gen- 
temen, have not I left the bottom of my tobacco-box 
behind me?“ So tumbling among the newſpapers, he there 
found it; crying, as he clapped the lid on, © Oh, here 
itis!”” At this, the true owner claimed his property; but 
Stephen impudently ſhewing his cypher, he infiſted thar 
the box was his; and he kept it too, in defiance of ſome 
very ſerious conjectures, _ | 
jon, Another time, Stephen Bunce being benighted near 
ben Bramyard in Herefordſhire, and much ſtraitened for money, 
gi © thought came into his head to make up to the Parſon's 
n 488 houſe; where knocking at the door, he defired the maid to 
oper tell her maſter that a ſtranger would fain have the honour of 
ane ſpeaking with him: the Parſon came out; and enquiring 
his buſinefs, Bunce told him he was a poor Student lately 
come from Oxford, in order to go home to his friends; 
and, being belated, he moſt humbly begged that he would 
give him entertainment, but for one night. The Parſon, 
taken with his modeſt carriage and behaviour, and withal 
believing what he ſaid to be true, kindly received, and 
courteouſly entertained him at ſupper with himſelf and 
family; which, being over, the maid was ordered to ſhew 
him his bedchamber. | 

When bidding them all good night, Stephen moſt hum. 
diy requeſted of the Parſon to permit him to preach a 
N ſermon 
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fermon in the morning, which was Sunday; and the 
Parſon, ſome how or other, very thankfully accepted of his 


proffer. The morning being come, the Levite equipped. 


his young Student in his gown aud caſlock ; and, becauſe 
it was about a mile to the church, lent him his horſe too; 
whilſt he, his wife, and children, would go the foot - path 
over the fields. When Sir Reverend came to church, one 
was bowing, another ſcraping, to the Parſon of the pariſh, 
but wondering to fee him without his canonical habit, on x 
day when he ſhould perform his facred function. But he 
ſoon alleviated this admiration, by telling his pariſhioners, 
that a young gentleman from the Univerſity of Oxford, 
would be there preſently, and preach to them an excellent 
ſermon, , Now Prayers were ſaid, and the laſt Pſalm ſung, 
but the gentleman was ſtill abſent; and, after ſtaying till 
dinner time, the congregation was forced to go home with. 
out a ſermon, as well as their Parſon without his gown and 

horſe, which Stephen had ordained for a different purpoſe, 
Another time, this pickled blade being upon his parole 
in Eſſex, and on one fide of a hedge, he eſpied, at ſome 
diſtance, a gentleman very well mounted on a good gelding; 
getting, on this, into the road, he lay all along on the 
ground, with his ear cloſe to it, till the traveller came up; 
who aſking him the reaſon of that poſture, Stephen held up 
his hand to him, which was as much as to command 
filence ; but the gentleman being of a haſty temper, queth 
he, What 4 pox are you a-liſtening to?“ Hereupon 
Stephen, fitting on his breech, ſaid, “ Oh, dear Sir! l 
have often heard great talk of the fairies, but I could never 
have faith to believe there were any ſuch things in Nature, 
till now, in this very place, I hear ſuch a raviſhing and 
melodious harmony of all ſorts of muſic, that it is enough 
to charm one to fit here, if poſſible, to all eternity!“ | 
This ſtory induced the gentleman to alight, with a view 
of hearing this raviſhing muſic tov: ſo giving Stephen his 
gelding to hold, and laying his ear to'the ground, quoth he, 
4% I can hear nothing!“ Bunce bid him turn tother ar, 
which he did; and then his face being from him, Stephen 
mounted his gelding, and galloped away with all ſpeed, til 
he came within ſight of Rumford, Then alighting, he let 
the gelding looſe; ſuppoſing that if the owner uſed any 
particular inn in that town, the animal would make to it; 
as accordingly he did, and Stephen at his heels. The 
hoſtler, who was at the door, cried out, Maſter ! maſter! 
here's Mr. Bartlet's horſe come without him,” By this 
ſtratagem, Stephen having got the owner's name, quoth hs 
ts 
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to the inn-keeper, © Mr. Bartlet being engaged with ſome 
gentlemen in play at Ingerſtone, he prayed you to ſend him 
fifteen guineas, and to keep his gelding in pledge till he 
came himſelf, which would be in the evening“ “ Ay, 
ay, (replied the inn-keeper) an hundred guineas, if he 
wanted them!“ So receiving fifteen guineas, Stephen made 
the beſt of his way-to London, In about four or five 
hours, the gentleman came puffing and blowing in his great 
jack boots to the inn; when the inn-keeper ſtepping. up to 
lim, ſaid, ** Oh, dear! Sir, what need you have ſent your 
gelding, and thus put yourſelf to the trouble of coming this 
ſultry weather on foot, for the ſmall matter of fifteen 
guineas, when you might have commanded ten times as 
much without a pledge?“ Quoth the gentleman, © Hath 
the fellow then brought my gelding hither? A ſon of a 
whore! He was pretty honeſt in that; but I find the rogue 
has made me pay fifteen guineas for hearing his d- d 
fairy muſic !” | 7 | | 

As Stephen was returning home one night, by a gold- 
ſmith's ſhop, in Ruſſel Street, Covent Garden, he ſaw the 
maſter telling a great parcel of money on the counter; he' 
therefore ſtept to an oilſhop for a farthingworth of falt; 
when going back to the goldſmith's houſe, he flung it all in 
his eyes, which cauſed ſuch a terrible ſmart, that he did 
nothing but ſtamp and rub his peepers, whilſt Bunce ſwept. 
about fifty —_ into his hat, aud went clear off. 

It is a true ſaying, © That what is got over the devil's 
back, is always ſpent under his belly; for Stephen going 
that ſame night to a bawdy-houſe in Colſon's Court in 
Drury Lane, he lit into a ftrumpet's company, called, for 
her great bulk, the Royal Sovereign, who picked his pocket 
of twenty pounds, and vaniſhed away with it in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Seeing no remedy, he began to vent his 


_ paſſion againſt all the female/ ſex; ſwearing that there was 


not a woman on earth but what was a Crocodile at ten, a 
_ at fifteen, a Devil at forty, and a Witch at three- 
core | 
This notorious fellow was once, by an order of Court at 
the Seſſions Houle in the Old Bailey, lent for a ſoldier into 
Spain: while there, in an enemy's country, he was ſo much 
upon the duty of faſting, that the civil war which the wind 
made in his empty ſtomach, obliged him very often to look 
out ſharp for ſome teeth employment, One day, Stephen, 
and a comrade, being as hungry as.two tarpaulins kept 
upon ſhort allowance, but altogether moneylels, they went 
N 2 loitering 
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Toitering up and down the market in Bareelona, to ſes 
what Fortune might offer in relief of their bellies, which 
had been mere ſtrangers to any ſuſtenance for above forty. 
eight hours. At length they eſpied a countryman going 
out of town on an aſs: they followed him at ſome dit. 
tance, and about half a mile from the place, where being a 
very high hill, the countryman alighted, and led the aſs up 
leiſurely by a looſe bridle. Stephen Bunce going with bis 
comrade ſoftly after, he dexterovfly ſlipt the bridle off the 
#fs's head, and put it on his own; then the other going off 
with the booty, Stephen crawled upon all fours, ll he 
aſcended on the top of the hill; when the countryman 
turning about to mount again, was almoſt frightened out of 
his wits, to fee a man bridled, inſtead of an aſs. Stephen 
perceiving his great conſternation, faid, “ Dear maſter, 
don't be troubled at this ftrange alteration which you ſee in 
your beaſt, which indeed was no aſs, as you ſuppoled it, but 
a man, real fleſh and blood, as you may be: but you muſt 
know, that it being my misfortune to commit a fin agairſt 
the Virgin Mary once, the reſented it fo heinoufly, that ſhe 
transformed me into the likeneſs of an aſs for ſeven years; 
and now the time being expired, I aſſume my proper ſhape 
again, and am at my own diſpoſal. However, Sir, I return 
ou many thanks for your goodneſs towards me; for ſince 
have been in your cuſtody, you put me to no more labour 
than what I, you, or any other aſs, might be able to 
bear“ !“ N ö 
The cbuntryman was greatly aſtoniſhed at the ſtory; 
but nevertheleſs glad that his old aſs could not charge him 
with ill uſage : ſo parting, Stephen went to his comrade, 
who had already changed the aſs into money; and the poor 
countryman, after ſecond thoughts, returned alſo to buy 
another aſs. When he came into the aſs-market, he eſpied 
his old aſs; whereupon, ſtepping up haſtily to him, and 


whiſpering in his ear, he ſaid, 4 Oh! Pox on you, have 


you committed another fin againſt the Virgin Mary? But ! 
ſhall take care how I buy you again!“ 8 

For the maintenance of lewd women, Stephen cared not 
what hazards. he underwent, as he confeſſed when under 
ſentence of death. At laſt, as common - were his 
ruin, he would, when too late, exclaim againſt them, and 


This adventure did not occur till Stephen had reſided there 
ſome months; during which time he had acquired a ſmattering of 
the language; enough indeed to ſerve for common occaſions. 
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ſay, © A trumpet was the highway to the devil; and he. 


that looked upon her with deſire, began his voyage to 
inevitable deſtruftion ; he that ſtayed to talk with her, 
mended his pace; and he who enjoyed her, was at his 
journey's end!“ | | 


Stephen, after a life of viciſſitude and villainy, died at 


Tyburn, in 1707. 


JACK GCOODWIN. 


Jack Goobwi was once as far as Durham, and 
deſtitute of money; but happening to mcet with another 
idle companion, they made a bargain to beg their way up to 
London; and in order to excite pity, his new affociate was 
to act the part of a blind man, and Jack was to be guide, 
initead of a dog and a bell. Getting a penny worth of 
ſearing wax, Jack Goodwin mollified it over a candle, and 
daubed his comrade's eye-lids therewith, inſomuch that 
he could not fee. 

In this manner, proceeding on their journey, they picked 
up about the ſum of four pounds ſixteen ſhillings, by that 
time they had reached Ware: bur when within ten or 
eleven miles of London, being to croſs a ſmall brook, over 


a narrow wooden bridge, with a rail but on one fide, for 


the conveniency of foot paſſengers, Goodwin, embracing 
the opportunity of being in this ticklith ſituation, threw his 
blind comrade into the water, where he ſtood up to his 
neck, moving neither one way nor the other, for fear of 
drowning, Soon afterwards ſome paſſengers took pity on 
the fellow, as ſuppoſing him to be _—_ blind and fer him 
once more on terra firma. But, though he recovered again 
the _— of his eyes, he never moie /aw his treacherous 
guide. . 

The Duke of Bedford being on a viſit to a perſon of 
quality one night very late, whilſt the footmen were drinking 
at ſome adjacent alehouſe, and the coichman taking a nap 
on his box, Jack Goodwin, with ſome of his thieving cro- 
nies, took the two hind wheels off the coach, and ſupported 
It up with two pieces of wood, His Grace not long after 
ſtepped in, and the footmen got up behind in a hurry ; but 
no ſooner did the horſes begin to draw, than down fell his 


Grace, footmen, and all. When their ala:m had a little 


ſublided, they found that the hind wheels had been ſtolen, | 
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This John Goodwin, alias Plump, had been condemned 
when. but eleven years of age, for picking a merchant 
pocket of one hundred ard fifty guineas ; and was after. 
wards, ſeveral times, in great danger of his life, before 
Juſtice drew upon him in earneſt, 

At laſt, committing a burglary in company with another, 
when but eighteen years of age, he was apprehended and 
cartied before Sir Thomas Stamp, an Alderman of London; 
where, being ſearched, ſeveral cords were found in bis 
pocket; upon which, his Worſhip aſking Goodwin what 
trade he was, he replied, © A taylor.” Then Sir Thomas 


taking up the cords, and looking very wiſtfully on them, 


quoth he,“ You uſe, methinks, very big thread.” © Ye, 
Sir, (ſaid Goodwin); for it is generally coarſe work which 
I'm employed about!“ 8 
Searching his comrade next, Henry Williams, a piſtol 
was found loaded in his boſom; upon which Sir Thomas 
afking what trade he was, he replied, “ A taylor too!“ 
« What, both taylors ? (ſaid his Worſhip): And pray 
what implement is this, belonging to your trade?“ Quoth 
Williams, “ That piſtol, Sir, is my needle- caſe ?”? 
To conclude, Sir Thomas was ſo aſtoniſhed at their ime 
udence, that he immediately committed them to Newgate; 
and being tried and condemned, at Juſtice Hall in the Old 
Bailey, they were both executed at T yburn, in 1966. 


— — — 


| Jostepn POTTER, a youth of twenty-ſeven, only, 
having broken open a bouſe, and carried off a hundred and 
thirty pounds in money, which he conſumed in Jeſs than a 
week, ſaid at the gallows: I muſt needs own that I have 
brought my hogs to a fine market. But what care I for 
hanging, fince à ſhort and merry life is better than a long 
and a dull one !”*—1697., | IS 


BENJAMIN ELL1$S0N, a Wapping lad, of twenty-five, 
faid, a few minutes before Jack Ketch performed the awful 
folemnity : If I was now to lead my life over again, I 
would follow no other profeflion than that of thieving; 


. becauſe the work is no ſooner done, than the wages are 


paid!“ 1698, 


JAMES AYRES, a Scotſman, when about to expiate 
his numerous crimes by an untimely death, ſeeing a coun» 
tryman flaring at him, open-mouthed, cried : My friend, 

OED J bavs 


|, CT WI 
] have yet a half-crown in my breeches-pocket ; which is at 
your ſeryige, if you will officiate for me half an hour! 


And, let me tell you, a crown ail hour is excellent pay for 


any common labourer I” . 


— — — 


WALDRON, a notorious villain, who flouriſhed about 
1709, having, though a lad, been ſo often tried at the 
Seſlions Houſe, Sir Peter King, the then Recorder of 
London, told him, That if he ever appeared there again bur 
for an egg, he would hang him for the Hell! And he ful- 
flicd his promiſe z, Waldron making his exit at Tyburn 
before he had attained his nineteenth year. 


—  _ — _ 
* 


A notorious delinquent, named Jacques, or JAc- 
Quo, who ſome years ſince committed numberleſs depre- 
dations in Holland, became the univerſal ſubject of con- 
rerſation, from the ſingularity of his behaviour on trial, 
and the fortitude with which he bore every ſpecies of tor- 
ture“, without owning one circumltance of the various 


* In Holland, when the puniſhment happens to be capital, not 
only very ſatisfaQtory proof of the crime is required, but the pri- 
foner mult alſo ſubſcribe to the juſtneſs of his ſentence, When 
they refuſe this, the torture, and other means are uſed, to acce- 
lerate confeſhon. Formerly, burglaries were ſo very numerous 
in that country, that the houſes, in general, had the external ap- 
2 of priſons. But when the Legiſlature rendered the 

reaking a lock felony, the evil inſtantaneoufly diſappeared; ſince 
which, the rack, and executions, have become much leſs frequent. 
There is alſo a law in that country, —which the modern reformers 
have not yet altered—that no perſon ſhall be. executed before 
twelve o'clock at noon. This aroſe in the caſe of an unhappy 
gentleman, who was hung at Rotterdam, on an unjuſt charge of 
murder, preferred againſt him by a brother Magiſtrate, who 
actually conveyed a bloody knife into his pocket, with which a 
man had been ſtabbed in the ſtreet. A diſagreement in politics 
gave birth to the villainous accuſation z and the man who was 
capable of ſuch a flagrant perverſion of Jullice, hurried on the 
trial of his innocent colleague, and diſpatched kim one morning, 
on the ſcaffold, with no leſs precipitation, In the mean time, 
fats had been ſtated to the Prince of Orange and the States 
General ; and an expreſs was ſent off from the Hague, containing 
a reprieve ; but it arrived a few minutes after the miſerable 
victim had breathed his laſt. The foul traitor made his eſcape z 
although the mob beſet his houſe with cannon and other arms; 


when, as a juſt mark of reſentment, they deſtroyed the building 
and furniture, | 
charges 
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charges alledged againſt him, The far-famed Czar of 
Muſcovy was at this time at Amſterdam ; who, conceiving 
that his eloquence might be more gffcftual than the torture, 
which had failed, repaired to the priſoner's cell, and pro- 
miſed to intercede for his pardon, provided he would con- 
feſs all his enormities to him.—Jacquo heard the Emperor 
very attentivelv; and when he had ended, aſked him ſig- 
nificantly, If be could keep a Secret? © Yes, certainly,” 
ſaid the Czar. © And fo can I too!” anſwered Jacquo, 
with no little reſolution. The Magiſtrates, however, broke 
through the ordinary forms of proceeding, in the caſe of 
this criminal; and he was executed without acknowledging 
his obligations to Juſtice, 
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PART 11. ; 
MODERN ADVENTURERS. 


JACK SHEPHERD. 


THE father of this celebrated character was a car- 
penter, who lived reſpectably in Spitalfields; and who con- 
tributed in no wiſe to the vices which finally involved his 
children in diſgrace : for he entertained juſt notions of 
religion, and always preſerved a ſacred regard for the pro- 
perty of others. Theſe praiſe-worthy ſentiments he en- 
deavoured to inſtil into the minds of his two unfortunate 
ſons; but it was caſting pearls before ſwine > they knew 
not the value of their parent's precepts.— Jack, after his 
good father's death, was placed at a ſchool in Biſhopſgate 
Street ; from whence, after making ſome 3 progreſs, 
he was apprenticed to a cane chair-maker, This maſter 
dying, another took him on the fame terms: but meeting 
with harſher treatment than at his firſt place, Jack contrived 
to diſengage himſelf, and afterwards lived with a Mr. 
Wood in Wych Street; from whom, and alſo from a Mr. 
Kneebone, he received many ſignal acts of kindneſs, —Ar 
this critical period, however, Shepherd began to reliſh the 
ſenſual pleaſures of low life. Drinking by day, and revel- 
ling in the arms of ſome notorious ſtrumpet by night, fur- 
niſhed him with as great a portion of earthly felicity as he 
either expected or defired. Habits of this nature neceſſarily 
call for more than ordinary ſupplies; and thoſe, it is well 
known, cannot be obtained by ordinary means. The 
women with whom he, in ſucceffion, cohabited, were ſelected 
from the vileſt of the ſex; and they ſcrupled not, therefore, 
to inform him what meaſures he muſt purſue to fatisfy their 
wants and his own. This fooliſh youth gloried in the 
prompt execution of his miſtreſſes commands; and faith- 
fully brought the ſpoil to her from whom he had received 
the neceſſary information. One of theſe abandoned women 
being, at ength, commited to St. Giles's round - houſe, 
Shepherd, to manifeſt his bravery, repaired thither, broke 
open the door, beat the keeper unmercifully, and ſer his 
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dulcinea at liberty. This heroic. and generous aftion—for 
the lady, was not then under his immediate protect ion — 

ained him univerſal applauſe in the Hundreds of Drury; 
inſomuch that his brother Thomas, who at that time cut a 
leſs brilliant figure, made indire& intereſt with Jack's 
favourite ſultana, to be admitted a partner in all his depre- 
datory concerns; and alſo requeſting a ſmall loan, that he 
might be enabled to cut a ſuitable figure. Jack conſented 
on the firſt application; and ſent accordingly Mr. Thomas 
Shepherd forty ſhillings, to fir himſelf out as became the 
near relation of ſuch an i/luftrious character. 

In addition to this—having in concert robbed to a pretty 
conſiderable amount—Jack benevolently aſſigned the whole 
booty to his brother, that he might appear like a gentleman 
among the dirty trollops who engaged the whole of their 
attention.— Mr. Thomas, however, acting imprudently in 
the diſpoſal of ſome goods which they had ſtolen from a 
linen-draper*s ſhop, near Clare Market, was detained; 
when, to ſave himſelf, he impeached Jack, and all his other 
companions. | * BL N 
In conſequence of this information, Jack was ſhortly af - 
terwards apprehended, and committed to the round-houſe, 
3 to à formal examination. The place, however, 

ing much too inſecure for a perſon of his capacity, he 
gave his worſhip leg bail before the evening; and adroitly 
committed a robbery on his way home; where he was 
received with tranſports of joy, and noiſy congratulation. 
The treachery of his brother Tom made a very ſenſible 
impreſſion on his fender feelings; inſomuch, that he vowed 

_ the moſt exemplary vengeance, * Is this a return,“ cried 
Jack, for my ,goodneſ}, and the many marks of favour 
which I have ſhewn; the raſcal ?*”” However, he was neceſ- 
ſitated to wait for a convenient opportunity: while, in the 
mean time,. hearing no more in conſequence of his eſcape, 
he ſutceſsfully plied at his old occupation.- Attending a 
companion, one day, called Benſon, in Leiceſter Fields, the 
latter ſnatehed at a gentleman's watch; but miſſing his 
aim, a diſcovery took place, which brought together a large 
concourſe of people; when Jack bruſhing - haſtily up to 
fave his friend, had the honour of being apprehended in his 
ſtead; and was conducted to New Priſon; where the fil 
object that ſtruck Mr. Shepherd's enamoured fight was 
BEss L1on, his firſt and favourite cher ami; but whom he 
had long before diſcarded, according to the variable turn of 
his penchants. In this woeful predicament, Jack reſorted 
10 all the ſtratagems which a' fruitful imagination could 
4 4714 3 invent, 
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invent, to procure a legal and quick diſcharge : failing, 
however, contrary to his moſt ſanguine expectations, he 
condeſcended to look ſweet again upon the forſaken Beſs 3 
to whom he communicated a project for breaking through 
the fone walls : for the deſire of liberty, in certain caſes, is 
equally powerful with hanger. After lovingly (ſacrificing 
to the Cytherean Deity—though Beſs was nevertheleſs, in 
good truth, the very antidote of Love—the kind lady 
deigned to give her inconſtant ſwain à patient hearing; and, 
when they had deemed the affair praCticable, both ſet to 
work, and by the dint of main force, marched unſuſpected 
off in triumph, after the inceſſant labour of a few hours; 
protected, as they were, by the ſombre ſhade of night. 
But though Mr. Shepherd was now exonerated from the 
fiern turnkey's government, he found himſelf conſtrained to 
undergo another ſpecies of tyranny, which he conſidered as 
little inferior—that of petticoat ſubjection: for Madam 
LioN, who had alſo ſome qualities in her zature as well as 
name, peculiar to that kingly animal, ſecured him in a cloſe 
and gloomy retreat, where, ſhe inceſſantly tormented her 
cara ſpoſa with falſe alarms, with no other view. than to 
engrots the excluſive enjoyment of his company, by day and 
by night, Shepherd, however, at length preferring cer- 
tainty to ſuſpenſe, fled from his protecting goddeſs, and re- 
paired to the lodgings of another, who reſided in a bye- 
alley near the Strand. Here he formed ſome new ac- 
quaintances; and ſhortly afterwards inveigled-a young man 
to ſuffer him and a companion to rob his maſter's houſe; a 
ſcheme which they carried into execution; but quarrelling 
about the diſtribution of what they had ſtolen, our hero; 
impatient of contradiCtion, ſeverely wounded his coadjutor : 
in conſequence of which a diſcovery took place; and all the 
party, ſave Shepherd, were apprehended, tried, and con- 
victed. Intereſt, however, was made to fave the unfor- 
tunate, but weak, young man from the gallows, on con- 
dition of tranſportation for life. 
An adventure of this kind was not ſufficient to deter the 
hero of this ſketch from extending his multifarious con- 
cerns : for we find him, ſhortly afterwards, at the head of a 
deſperate gang; and among theſe was alſo his brother Tom, 
who, we ſuppoſe, had previouſly made the amende honor 
able. So wonderfully had their ſtock in trade increaſed, 


that a Mr. William Field was employed as broker. A. 


fellow,“ Jack uſed to ſay, ** wicked enough to do every 
thing, but who wanted courage to do any thing ;** meaning 
en his own account, But the timidity of this Mr. Field, 
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who was negligent, now and then, in bringing the goods t9 
market, determined the gang to hire a warehouſe of theix 
own; and a place was accordingly engaged near the Horſe 


Ferry, Weſtminſter; whither they publicly removed a con- 
ſiderable quantity. of articles, unmolefied or unſuſpected; 


for the neighbours looked on them as merchants overftocked, 
who had fixed on that ſpot as convenient for water cats 
vingie. 174-4 2! + | 

* Field, however, having got a ſcent of this circumſtance, 
formed an inferior party of his own; and, one night, broke 
into this celebrated depoſitary, and completely carried of 
all its valuable contents. One misfortune quickly follows 
on the heels of another: ſo alſo it happened in this caſe; 
for Shepherd was ſoon afterwards apprehended for the ori. 


. ginal ſeizure. of the goods, and convicted on the clearck 


evidence. He made a moſt contemptible defence; poſs 
ſeſling neither the wit, the ingenuity, nor the elocution of a 
Barrington. In fact, he appeared ſtupid and inanimate, 
the very oppolite of what he was in reality, Tis true, 
there are great men in every department of life; but then 
they are only great in their reſpe&Qive callings. 

The reſolution, however, which Jack wanted in Court, 


returned to him with additional force, when removed from 
the big-wigged, venerable circle; to which he had always 


an utter averſion: For there; d——e!”” ſaid he, „I n 
cut of my eJement—like a fifh out of water—or a failor on 
ſhore !—I can't talk to them at all, by G—1 while thole 
twelve liſtening fellows keep ſo good a look-out! “ 

When in the condemned hole, he prevailed upon a ef- 


minal named Fowls, who lay alſo under ſentence of death, 


to lift him to the iron ſpikes that were placed over the door 
which fronts the Lodge; when he no ſooner got his head 


and ſhoulders between theſe ſpikes, than, giving a ſudden 


ſpring, his body followed with facility; and having thret 
women ſuitably habited, ſtanding on the outſide, who were 


_ acquainted with the deſign, they gently broke his fall, and 


conveyed him through the Lodge, while ſome of the keepers 
were actually carouſing at the upper end of it. The ladies 


even procured'a hackney-coach, and carried off their prize, 


before the ſmalleſt doubt or ſuſpicion had ariſen : for 10 
one could reaſonably dream of ſuch a ſingular attempt; 


and Rill leſs imagine that it was poſſible to carry it inis 
D T 
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Such of bur fimple readers, as are unacquainted with the 
turpitude of the human heart; or who never before read any, 


ether Memoirs of this celebrated ruffian; will very natu- 
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tally ſuppoſe, that, terrified at his narroau eſcape, he eithey 
reſolved to live in peaceful obſcurity ; or that, at any rate, 
he quitted the kingdom, to avoid that certain deſtruction 
which muſt, conſequently follow. Not knowing otherwiſe, 
we ſhould think ſo too, But Shepherd was neither to be 
terrified nor intimidated, at what would appal a more rea- 
, ſonable being: for no ſooner had he reſpired a few par- 
ticles of ſalubrious air, than his former aptitude returned 
with double force. A butcher of his acquaintance in 
Clare Market, diſguiſed him in. one of the frocks peculiar 
to that profeſſion; and was alſo kind enough to bear his 
friend company in the diſcovery of Ways and Means, In 
concert, they robbed a watchmaker's ſhop, near the Caſtle 
Tavern, Fleet Street; a circumſtance which requiring ex- 
pedition, from the 2 of the attempt, our hero very 
compoſedly paſſed by Newgate, as he retreated from the 
ſcene of action. e did not, however, long enjoy his 
newly - acquired liberty: for ſtrolling about Finchley Com- 
mon, in purſuit of prey, he was again apprehended, and 
once more committed to Newgate; placed immediately in 
the Stone Room; loaded heavily with irons ; and cloſel 
ſtapled down to the floor. his great event 3 


ut, i during the Old Bailey Seſſions; in conſequence of which, 
though faſtly taken care of, he was otherwiſe but little 


obſerved, the keepers and turnkeys having other employ- 
ment, The ingenious Mr. Shepherd, fully conſcious of 
his ſolitary ſituation, amuſed himſelf by applying a crooked 
nail; which lay on the floor, to the lock of his chain; and 
ſo induſtriovſly did he labour, as moſt effectually to accom» 


ei lim his intended deſign. Being thus free of an voplea;_- 
at, ant incumbrance, he directly proceeded to the chimney, 
loo where, by labouring manfully, he at length removed two 
ead arge ſtones, and opened to himſelf a paſſage into what is 
_ ſea the Red Room, which had been unoccupied for a 


onſiderable time. Here, with more than Herculean 
Iirength, he diſplaced a maſſy door, and—wonderful to 
without making noiſe enough to betray himſelf z 
vom thence, after ſaltaining no little fatigue, he forced'a 
Ny to the Chapel, from the door of which he broke off a 


12 Spike, that ſerved him as a tool for opening four others 
bens ; 

re ben the leads of Newgate met his enraptured optics, 

mw put, in order to deſcend from thence, he was under the 


ery diſagreeable neceſſity of returning to his late gloomy 
ode, for the blanket on which he had lain, which enabled 
m to reach the top of a neighbouring houſe. ' There, 
eeping in at the garcet * he obſerved the ſervant- 
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girl preparing to undreſs; and often did he curſe her tar. 
dineſs, without feeling one amorous ſenſation, notwith- 
ſtanding the beauties which 8 diſcloſed themſelves. 

When, however, our hero ſuppoſed that ſhe was faſtly 
locked in the arms of gentle Somaus, he ſtepped in through 
the caſement—for that was a trifle only—like ſcratches to a 
- gallant ſoldier— walked ſoftly acroſs the apartment, down 
the ſtairs, and, taking his route by way of the ſnop — with⸗ 
out ſtealing any of its contents !—reached and paſſed the 
ſtreet - door, which he left open. 

Confuſion and aſtoniſhment pervaded, next morning, al 
departments of this redoubtable priſon; and though the 
way of Mr. Shepherd's eſcape” was cleaily perceivable, the 
means received not the ſmalleſt elucidation. The public, 
conceiving that this aichievement far exceeded the limits of 
human ability, hinted at connjvance: and this opinion 
gaining general credit, the ſtrifteſt ſearch was made, anda 
reward offered, for the body of this celebrated culprit, 
But neither the vigilance of the myrmidons of Juſtice, nor 
the pecuniary enticement held out, produced the defired 
effeft.—Shepherd's friends were too honourable to betray 
him; and his enemies frujtleſsly purſued the fugitive in the 
accuſtomed haunts of villainy. 1 

This popular character, in the mean time, conccaled 
himſelf at a ſmall village in the environs; where he con- 
pletely got rid of his remaining irons. Thus, having of 
tained liberty in a two-fold point of view, he found it in- 

flible to remain long inactive; and therefore, one eu- 
ing, entered the metropolis in a private manner, and with 
out the ſmalleſt heſitation, robbed, that ſame night, the 
- houſe of a pawnbroker in Drury Lane, where he obtained 
conſiderable booty, Among other articles, were a ve 
handſome ſuit of black cloaths, and a gold repeater ; whi 
he appropriated to the diſplay of his own perſon, Thu 
dreſſed, he carried the overplus to the lodgings of 
women, with whom he had lived on terms of the clo 
intimacy ; leaving the diſpolal of it to their honour at 
generolity. | 

Our hero, intoxicated with his previous ſucceſs, becall 
now leſs cautious ; and one inauſpicious evening, he 
paired to the receptacles frequented by whores and pick 

kets in the vicinity of Clare Market; where jollity u 
3 mirth crowned gaudily each paſſing moment 
Taking a finiſo, however, in a brandy-ſhop on his retu 
he was recognized by the pot-boy of a neighbouring a 
houſe, whe giving inſtznt information, our unfortun 
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hero was ſeized, and re-condufted to his old manſon, 


amidſt a numerous conconrſe of ſpectators, but fo inebri- 
ated, that he was ſcarcely ſenſible of the tickliſh predi- 
ciment in which he ſtood. —Grown wiſe by experience, the 
Cerberuſes of Newgate never ſuffered their captive to remain 
one moment alone; but their extraordinary duty was 
amply compenſated by the vaſt crowds which came daily to 
have a ſight of this /uſics nature ; for Mr. Shepherd's ad- 
yentures were, at that period, the prevailing topic of con- 
yerſation, as well in the circles of St, James's as St. 
Giles's. | 
Theſe lordly and even ducal interviews, acted as a cor- 
dial on his drooping ſpirits; and enabled him, with much 
vivacity—burt in a way peculiar to himſelf—to relate the 
cream of his adventures; rather amplifying than palli- 
ating, what he thought would contribute to the amuſement 
of his illuſtrious auditors; though at the expence of his 
own reputation thus ludicrouſly cunfeſſing what others in 
ſuch a perilous fituation, generally repeat with ſorfowful 
viſages, at the preſſing and folemn defire of the attending 
clergyman. Jack, however, had his private reaſons for the 
adoption of this line of conduct: for, having heard that 
common men ſometimes riſe to the firſt offices in the king» 
dom by the peculiarity of their talents, he naturally jn- 
ferred, that his t abilities would be courted, and that 
he ſhould not only receive unlimited pardon, but perhaps 
be exalted to the diſcharge 
himſelf as well qualified to cheat a whole nation, as any 
particular individuals of which it is compoſed. But Jack 
did not recollect, that the ſemblance of honeſty was requi- 
ſite, previous to the attainment of fo ſarred a truſt, He 


perlonally ſolicited ſeveral Noblemen to intercede for him 


with the King; and while the reſult of theſe applications 
were not known, Mr. Shepherd kept up his ſpi-irs, and 
continued to ditplay his comic acquiremei ts. November 


10, 1724, however, he was removed to the bar of the 


King's Bench by certiorari; where an athdavit being mide 


that he was the ſame John Shepherd mentioned in the ret ord 
Mr. Juſtice Puwis awarded 


of conviction before read, 
judgment againſt him, and a rule was made tor his exe» 
cution on the x6th, * | f f 

Now was there an end of Shepherd's gibes and jeers: 
thoſe low witticiſms which had entertained an adini:ing 
throng, were exchanged for ſerious contem; lations upon 
eternity and death; and be aſſiſted at Divine Worſhip »ith 


great ſeeming attention, as preparatory to the awtul chavge 
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of ſome high duty; thinking 
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which was fo ſhortly to occur. But his thoughts were not 
ſo very devoutly occupied, as his watchful attendants were 
led to ſuppoſe ; for our hero privately commiſſioned a friend 
to conſult with a then celebrated proftſſor of magic, whethet 
it was poffible, for a handſome gratuity, to conjure him 
from his ſolitary cell; and we have toy 4 to believe that 
the artiſt would actually have made an experiment, if the 
eternal preſence of the keepers had not rendered it imprac- 
ticable to make the requiſite circle around our adventurer?, 
_ Falling, thus, in this ſingular picjefA, Shepherd directed 
his attention !o another expedient, which, we think, pro- 
miſed more feaſible ſucceſs; and that was, To conceal a 
pen-knife in his waiſicoat pocket, ſo placed as privately to 
cut the rope faſtened on his arms, during the expected 
journey towards Tyburn: the ſituation which he fixed o 
for this attempt, was oppoſite Great Turnſtile, Holborn; 
where he purpoſed to dart ſuddenly among the crowd, and 
from thence run acroſs Lincoln's Inn Fields, and fo on to 
the Thames, But, confuſion to his hopes! the inſtrument 
was, at an early period, diſcovered in the gentleman's 
pocket, and taken from him, after much obſtinate, and, we 
may add, fruitleſs oppoſition. Shepherd, however, fore. 
ſeeing that the firatagem juſt mentioned was extremely 
liable to detection, had concerted another, to be put in 
effect after apparent diſſolution! He nd a friend, on 
whom reliance could be placed, and to whom he delivered 


That ſuch pretenders have, and ſtill continue to exiſt and 

ractiſe, there cannot exiſt the ſmalleſt doubt, An artiſt, who is 
at preſent well known in the metropolis, as à calculator of nati- 
vittes, and a diſcoverer of petty thieves by means of his friendly 
acquaintance with the ſtars, informed the wiiter of this, ſeriouſly, 

that he was able to torment any one, even unto death, by burying 
ſomething on his or her premiſes ; and that he, once, when young, 
ſo ſerved a blackſmith, who had offended him; thereby exciting 
the poor man to the moſt boiſterous ſallies of pafſion—though 
otherwiſe gentle and mild—during which he beat his children 
and domeſtics molt uamercifully. The ſame ingenious gentleman 
alſo added, that he could put any man, whether young or old, 
into the poſſeſſion of a magical ſecret, by which he might excite 
and procure the favours of the woman—whether old or young, 
rich -or poor, titled or untuled—on whom he choſe to fix his 
inclinations. We have further to obſerve, in ſupport of the rea- 
ſonablenels of Mr. Shepherd's opinion, what Matthiole has aſlert- 
ed; who informs us, gravely, that, being at Venice, be ſaw 2 
man condemed to the gallows, for whom all the priſon-doors 
ſprung open, and the locks broke, on being touched by a plant 
with certain Signacles — ul 
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ot all the money received from his numerous viſitors, to con« 


re vey his body as ſoon as poſſible into a warms bed, and to 
d cauſe a vein to be opened; conceiving that, by thcle means, 
et ſuſpended animation might again be reſtor d. And nen, 


m d——e, Tom!” ſays he, I'll give them another 546 
at Who's afraid, my boy? D—e, who's atraid?““ But 
ie ſhould theſe endeavours alſo prove ineffectual, he carneſtly 
P requeſted, that, after the expences of his tune1al were p id, 
of the overplus of what this friend had taken in charge, might 
d be paid into the hands of his poor and unhappy mother. 
o- Shepherd's defire for religious preparation by no incans 
kept pace with the near approach of his fate, It only 
ſerved, he ſaid, to remind him of a d -d unlucky - 
cumfſtance, which he wiſhed ro baniſh from his thoughts tell 
the laſt moment: For many poor devils, like myſc it,” 
faid he, “ have declared, that it is nor hanging, fo much as 
the idea of hanging, that torms the moſt melanchoiy part of 
the picture. Then why the devil ſhould 1 be ſo cruel as to 
increaſe my own wexation by whining, and canting, and 
praying; while it is in my power to tel] a tough Rory, and 
to enjoy the company of half a dozen old bottle companiuns, 
] am neither diſtreſſed for money, for board, n r for lodge 
ing! A perſon under condemnation at the ſime time, 
eating one day ſome rotteu cheeſe, uncommonly full of 
maggots, obſerved— That he, like Sampſon, flew his thou- 
thouſands. ö 80 you do, truly!“ anſwered Jick, „ and 
with the ſame weapon too 71 | 

Shepherd ſaid to an acquaintance the morning of his 
death, that he then felt as great a ſatisfaction at his heart, 
.as if about to enjoy a legacy of two hund:ed pounds per 
annum; alluding, no doubt, to the project of re-animitiong 


Shepherd, in this inſtance, was wholly of Sznzca's opinion ; 
who ſays—* It is a toohiſh thing to be miſerable before-hand, for 
fear of miſery to come: for a man loſes the preſent. which he 
might enjoy, in expeRation of the tu:ure; nay, the fear of loſing 
any thing, is as bad ax the loſs it elf.“ | | 

+ This bon mot was inſerted in the Diurnal Journals, dbout ten 

. years fince, and perhaps even then copied from others ot a more 
— ant date, as an original Impromptu: thus | 
66 Jacks eating rotten cheeſe, did ſay, 
Like Sampſon, I my thouſands flav ;— 
In troth, ſays Thomas, ſo you do; 
And with the ſelf-ſame weapon too!“ 
But, for the ſake of meaſure, Jack and Tbomas were tranſ· 
poſed; and the witticiſm made general. N 
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as purpoſing to beat up the rounds of Drury Lane and 
Clare Market before ter o'clock that ſame night. Hope, 
indeed, is the only balm to the guilty and the miſerable; 
hope, that the people would rife ultimately in his defence, 
ſuſtained the good, but unfortunate Lewis, nearly till the 
moment that the fatal-axe cut off his thread of exiſtence, 
On hope, indeed, we could here largely expatiate ; but that 


ſubject is not 1h in our department. \We have merely 
ul it is, alike, to-an infignificant culprit, 


ſhown how grate 
and the mightieſt of monarchs. \ 
Our adventurer was conveyed to Tyburn in a cart, hay- 


ing on iron hand-cuffs, in order to render ** aſſurance 


double ſure.” During the excur/ion, and at the awful tree, 
he preſerved a ſadneſs of viſage, which became the dreadful 
predicament in which he then ſtood. How far his phyſiog- 
nomical features were connected to the heart, or the heart 
to thoſe features, we cannot poſſibly determine: but, by 
diawing an inference from his paſt life, behaviour, and 
actions, we are rather inclined to aſſect, that thoſe mournful 
ſymptoms aroſe rather from fear and diſappointment, than 
contrite ſorrow and unfeigned repentance: and, indeed, we 


have not the ſhadow of a doubt but that, if a reprieve had 


taken place under the gallows, this daring plunderer would 
have committed ſome act of depredation within the firſt four 
and twenty hours afterwards, if for no other reaſon than to 


| boaſt of his audacity, and to maintain the appellation of a 


d———d fine fellow among confederates of a ſimilar de- 


ſcription. — After making ſome unimportant confeſſions, 


Jack Ketch launched the celebrated Jack Shepherd into 
eternity, amidſt the tears of multitudinous ſpectators, who, 


without any juſt reaſon, lamented his untimely exit : for 


we do not ſuppoſe that theſe public teſtimonies of regret 
were cauſed by adverting to what was indeed worthy of 
lamentation—His original predilection for vice. Such is, 


however, its almoſt conſtant reward! — We are enraptured 


with the proſpect of long life; anticipating pleaſure without 
bounds; and yet ſhew ourſelves mad enough to purſue that 
line of conduCt, ' which may hourly lead to deſtruction! 
— What an inconſiſtency between our wiſhes and ous 
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WILLIAM BARTON. 
WILLIAM BARTON's misfortunes may, in ſome fort, 


be aſcribed to the cuſpable negligence of an imprudent 


father, who left his home, and his infant ſon, to daily with 
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a concubine; in whoſe company, for private reaſons, he 
removed to the Ifland of Jamaica, There he bought a 
plantation, which thrived uncommonly; but dying in a few 
years, the whole of his property devolved to this left-handed 
wife, to the utter excluſion of the hero of theſe Memoirs. 
Barton had been left under the direction of his grandfather, 
v ho kept an ea'ing-houle in the purlieus of Covent Garden: 
but the eternal cry of“ Coming, Sir!” grating harſhly on 
William's ear, notwithſtanding the preſents occaſionally 
made him by the cuſtomers, he. ſet, off to ſea; where many 
of thoſe hardſhips fell to his. ſhare, which generally accom» 
pany a ſea-faring life; ſuch, as ſhipwreck, impriſonment, 
and ſo forth. From all theſe dangers, he however eſcaped; 
and, ſome years afterwards, enliſted as a common ſoldier in 
a regiment deſtined to Flanders; where he gallantly ac» 
quitted himſelf duzing ſeveral campaigns. But a circum» 
ſtance which occurred in Brabant, ſeems to have led more 
immediately to thoſe villainous courſes, which, at length, 
terminated in untimely. diſſolution. By circumſtance, 
accident, and opportunity,“ ſays ADLO GESEZNER, are 


the whole buſineſs of our lives regulated: for, whatever we 


may purpoſe or intend, ſomething ſteps in between, unex- 
pectedly, and deſtroys, or limits, all our favourite plans.” 
An obſervation which is alſo forcibly exempliked in many 
of the other adventurers which this Volume contains. 

At an obſcure village, about three miles from Bruffels, 
reſided the Baron de Caſteja, a Nobleman deſcended of a 
Spaniſh family. This Baron was every way accompliſhed ; 
but, unfortunately, poſſeſſed an irreſiſttble propenſity to 


gaming; and this vice it was that had reduced his fortune, 


and neceſſitated him to Jive in comparative obſcurity; where 


he became economical, as wanting the effeatials to indulge 


in his natural extravagance. The Baron was mariied to a 


lady, who derived her origin from one of the. moſt reſpect- 


able families in Flanders; and an only and favourite fon 


had, at this period, been the whole reſult of their union. 


The: 8 re formation of this Nobleman, and 


the prudence and amiability of the Baronneſs, procured 


them the reſpect of the neighbouring gentry; while the 
polite accompliſhments, of the young Chevalier rendered 
their happineſs apparently complete. At length, however, 
the Baron came again into the poſſeſſion ot a conſiderable 


ſum of money, bequeathed him by a younger brother, who 0 


lad been an Officer of high rank in the Emperor's ſervice; 
and this acquiſition drew the —— on once more into 


the vortex of play and diſfipation. The poor lady ay 
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this alteration with the moſt poignant concern; and not 


unjuſtly d:eaded, that what was ſufficient to keep them in 
an enviable ſtate of independence, would ſhortly be divided 
by defigning ſharpers, who infeſt every corner of the globe 
where gambling is practiſed. Nour were her apprehenſions 
unfounded : for though the Baron conſented, or ſeeming]y 


- conſented, at her carneſt entreaty, to make ſome ceitain 


provifiun for the young Chevalier, he made uſe of that 


promiſe, one day, af:er having received forty thevuſand- 
crowns, to ſet out for Bruſſels, in order, as he ſaid, to 


enquire the moſt eligible mode of laying it out to advan- 
tage, in purſuance of his conſort's requeſt. But whatever 
were his real intentions, certain it is, that he immediately 
repaired to a notorious gaming-houſe, and in a few hour 
Joſt the whole of his caſh, This misfortune lay heavy on 
the Baron's mind for a week; at the end of which time, he 
collected another conſiderable ſum, meditating a private 
excurſion, as well to gratify his irrefiſtible propenſity, as in 


the hopes of compelling Fortune to reftore the riches of 


which the had previouſly robbed him. The amiable Baron- 
neſs, however, perceived his intentions; and having Ic 
dependance on the caprices of Chance than her infatuated 
Huſband, began to conſider if it were not poſſible, by ſtrat- 


agem, to prevent thoſe evils which ſhe fore ſaw; and which, 


ſhe was confident, would by no means give way to entreaty 


or perſuaſion. She communicated a deſign which the had 


formed to her Major Domo, who not only promiſed her his 
utmoſt aſſiſtance, but engaged three confidential ſervants in 
the ſame cauſe. Barton, being quartered then in the neigh- 


bourhood, was alſo entruſted with the ſecret, and became 2 


principal, on the promiſe of a certain ſum of money. In 


mort, the lady, having provided diſguiſes for her confede- 
rates, a man's ſuit of cloaths for herſelf, and rendered the 


Baron's fire - arms unſerviceable, contrived to lay in ambuſh 


for him in a wood through which he muſt neceſſarily pais, 
on his way to Bruſſels. Every thing ſucceeded to her with: 
for the Baron, ſeeing himſe lf thus formidably attacked, and 
having experienced the inability of his piſtols, quietly ſur- 


rendered twenty thouſand crowns. With this booty the 
lady made the purpoſed proviſion for her fon; while the 


Baron, chagrined at theſe two conſiderable loſſes, in reality, 


% turned away from the wickedneſs which he had com- 


mitted ;** quirted the haunts of iniquity ; and realized thoſe 
economical defigns which Poverty had originally, but witely, 
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On the other hand, the ſight of ſuch a weighty prize, and 
withal, ſo eaſily obtained, made too deep an impreſſion on 
the mind of Barton: from that moment, he became ena- 
moured with the profeſſion in its veritable ſenſe ; and, being 
a military man, at length laid it down as a maxim That 
the only difference between a Robber and a Conqueror 
conſiſted in the value of the prize. But he unfortunately 
forgot that the deeds of the latter become the theme of 
univerſal admiration, and adorn'the page of Hiſtory; while 
the atchievements of the former excire general abhorrence, 
and furniſh only the temporary ſubject of a half-penny cry, 
under the terrific title of —** The Laſt Dying Words, Con- 
feſſion, Birth, Parentage, and Education; —or, at moſt, 
fill up a chaſm in the Old Bailey Chronicle; the ingenious 
Editors of which, by the bye, ſcarcely ever ſeem more in- 
clinable to meicy than their illuſtrious patron, the cele- 
brated Mr, Ketch ; never concerning themſelves about re- 
mote cauſes, or diſtinguiſhing between Misfortunes that, 
by ſome ſudden impulſe, conduct to error; and Crimes 
that ariſe from primitive wickedneſs: for the hero that has 
only committed a petty tranſgreſſion, is branded with the 
ſame appellation as a SHEPHERD or a WILD, and ſpoken 


of with the like degree of tenderneſs. 


Two other circumſtances alſo contributed to vitiate the 
mind of Barton. One, a termination of the war; when 
many a brave fellow was diſcarded, (and he among the 
reſt) to ſeek a new fortune, after having combeted, in 
ſeveral campaigns, the natural enemies of their country. 
The other, immoderate regard for a woman, whom he 
married ſoon after his return to London: inſomuch that, 
with a private reference, no doubt, to the idea which he 
had imbibed in Flanders, he could not endure the thought 
of ſuffering Mrs. Barton to work either for his ſubſiſtence, 
or her own. 

Accordingly, he commenced his operations in true mili- 
tary ſtile: for being one day on the road, with a companion 
who had ſerved with him abroad, Barton, as ſenior, com- 
manded the other to reconnoitre a ſtage-coach which came 
in ſight. The young man, who had not then diveſted him- 
ſelf of the Army ſubje&ion, obeyed like a zealous Aid-de- 
Camp; and, returning after the faithful execution of his 
orders, reported, that the enemy were four beaus ſtrong, 
armed with as many blunderbuſſes; two ladies, and a foot- 
man, Good,“ ſaid Barton, “ an Engliſh ſoldier” can 
never turn his back upon two opponents : for the charms of 
victory more than recompence the dangers which accome 


pany 


_ 
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pany its attainment. Beſides, a beau has no greater pre- 
tenſions to. manhood than a taylor { So that, even taking 
the ladies and footman into the account, we have hitle more 
than one man to oppoſe ! But, nevertheleſs, we mult make 
our diſpoſitions according to what may, and not in con- 
formity to what is likely to happen. 1 will ride ſlowly up, 
while you gallop round that hill; and thus approaching the 
coach, be ſure to fire over it, aud leave the reſt to me.” 
When Barton, therefore, puſhed in a piſtol at one fide, at 
the ſame time demanding an immediate contribution, his 
coadjutor actually let fly in the rear, by way of terrifying 
the enemy, and alſo to let them underſtand that more than 
one was Concerned in the attempt. The ſtratagem pro- 
duced its intended effect: the fine gentlemen trembled, let 
fall their blunderbuſſes, and ſurrendered about one hundred 
pounds. Come,” ſaid Barton, „we muſt have your 
weapons too: for it is evident that you cannot uſe them; 
and it is as certain that I can!“ | 
. . The party, having delivered their money, conceived it 
ridiculous to contend for their arms; with which our hero 
and his ſubaltern rode triumphantly off. 7 

The greateſt fear which tormented Will, was, leſt his 
luck ſhould not laſt! Theſe were his own; expreſſions ; and, 
after a few more ſucceſsful enterpriſes, his apprehenfions 
were ſeriouſly verifked ; for committing a robbery in 
Covent Garden, he was detected, conveyed to Newgate, 
and afterwards tranſported for ſever years. He had, how- 
ever, the good fortune to meet with an indulgent maſter, 
who, knowing the true eſtimation of ſuperior abilities, at 
Jength raiſed Barton to the office of Overſeer; and, if the 
old Proverb: had not intervened, which informs us, that - 
He who is born to be hanged, all never be drowned-»» 
it is more than probable that, in a few years more, Baiton 
would have raiſed himſelf to a ſtate of independence ; but 
an unconquerable, if not ridiculous, affe&tion for his wiſe, 

iſoned the cup of happineſs which ftood-before him; and 
oo length reſolved, whatever might be the conſequence Whehe 
to effect his eſcape, and once more return to London. 
even did ſo; and, after having realized the anticipated 
bliſſes of conjugality for a few days, he turned his attentiol 
towards the means of fubfiſtence. Conſidering that a dil- 
.covery of his return would lead to inevitable death, whether 
he plied as a Porter or a Thief, he fatally deemed the Jatte 
calling ro be the moſt lucrative of the two; and accord 
ingly recommenced his villainous depredations. By this 


imprudent reſolution, he certainly deprived himſelf of ever} 
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probable chance of eſcape : for, if taken up on the ſmalleſt | 


ſuſpicion, there exiſted no doubt but his perſon would 


inſtantly be recognized; whereas, in the diſcharge of ſome _ 


repu:able employment, his career might have glided on 
without interruption, till the time - piece of Nature had 
topped from ſome phyſical cauſe. He was, atter all, 
apprehended in the fact of robbing Lord Viſcount Liſbourn, 
an Iriſh Nobleman, of a filver-hilted ſword, a ſnuff- box, 
and about twelve ſhillings in money. For this, he was 
tied at the Old Bailey, convicted, and condemned, 5 

Barton certainly poſſeſſed a conſiderable portion of Rerling 


fate, Nor were his morals originally depraved; opportuni 
and circumſtance, as we have elſewhere obſerved, — 
ducing to lead him aſtray, He now ſeemed to call the 
Chriitian duties to recollection; and, as the only atonement 
which he could make, profeſſed contrition and penitence ; 
declaring that his paſions, and not his reaſon, had acce- 
lerated that ruin which was about to overwhelm him.— 
He was executed at Tyburn,' in May 2721, aged no more 
than thirty-one; calling devoutly on God to abſolve hit 
crimes, and to accept of his repentance. 


FARMER JOHN COLLINGTON. 


hay-ricks of John Clarke; and John Collington as accef- 
ſary, This latter was born of very reſpectable parents, at 
* WPluckley in Kent; his father being or of that pariſh, 
*ich produced him about three hundred pounds per 
00 num, befides his paternal inheritance. He gave his ſon 


ie; Wmanifeſted the moſt terrific indications of cruelty and ſa- 
nd ngeneſs. He was expelled from - two or three ſchools, for 
ct; edellious conduct; and, when apprenticed to a grocer, his 

maſter-yladly returned the premium to- get rid of ſo trou- 
deſome and dangerous an inmate. In ſhort, he was placed, 
noß ia ſucceſſion, with ſeveral tradeſmen, both in the country 
dil. Wand London; but none of whom ſuffered him to remain 
char Wong under their roofs. While in the metropolis, being 
att ene day ordered to fetch a penny worth of muſtard, he ſe» 
ord- Wleted a diftant ſhop, and then drove home in a hackney- 

coach, with the petty errand; and walked very tranquilly 
vel} i the tl, and took from thence half a crown to pay the 


courage, which he manifeſted after the final deciſion of his 


Ar the Maidſtone Aſſizes for March 1749, John 
Stone was indifted for ſetting fire to the barn, corn and 


a very liberal education; who, however, at an early age; 
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edachman! ſaying, he muſt always ride on ſuch oecaſions 
Aſking the ſame maſter leave pnce to vitit his relations in 
the country, he obtained liberty to ſtay a fortnight : as he 
was about to depart, however, his miſtreſs charged him, in 
the abſence of her huſband—By no means to ſtay longer 
than two or three weeks, But John was ſeen no more till 
the end of fivez when being reproved by the good man, he 
replied— That he had tarried no longer than his allotted 
time: For you, Sir,” ſaid he, “allowed me two weeks 
and my miſtreſs three; which, added together, makes /up 
the five.” When maſter Collington's apprenticeſhip had at 
length expired, his father put him into buſineſs in the 
country: but his ſurly, moroſe, and paſſionate temper, 
drove all the cuſtomers away; and he became an univerlal 


object of terror and deteſtation ; inſomuch, that he was 


obliged to remove his ſhop from one town to the other, 
being unable to obtain any ſettled habitation as a tradeſman, 
While a ſuitor, however, he contrived to lay an effectual 
conſtraint on his violent temper, and was fortunate enough 
to my a daughter of Counfellor Wheeler, with whom he 
received a conſiderable fortune, and who bore him, in all, 
ten children. But his conduct, as father, was yet more 
blameable, than all the other tempeſtuous ſallies of which 
he had been guilty. To ſave expences, he refuſed his 
infants the Chriſtian mode of baptiſm, naming them hims 
ſelf; and fix that died, he buried in his orchard, impelled 
by the like ſiniſter motives. He treated his amiable and 
lovely wife with great barbarity ; beating, confining her i 
a particular room, and ſometimes tumbling her forcibly ini 
an adjacent faw-pit, where he covered her over for two d 
three whole days and nights together without ſuſtenance 
During one of Mrs. Collington's pregnancies, ſhe ſignifies 
great inclination to a partridge. He accordingly ſhot ſome, 
and ordered one to be dreſſed for his wife's dinner; but it 
the mean time, beating a little boy moſt unmercifully, the 
feeling mother Foumes 2y and begged that he would defi- 
This he conſidered as a high miſdemeanour, and became 
ſo extremely paſſionate on the occafion, that, two bount 
afterwards, when the partridge appeared at table, he del 
berately cut, it up in four quarters, poured the ſauce over ih 
and then ſet down the diſh. to his dogs and cats, in Ma. 
Collington's preſence — This unparalleled act of villain 
produced a miſcarriage, and greatly endangered the good 
Jady's life, But ſhe did not long ſurvive this circumſtan@t 
for her ſavage huſband, ſome few months afterwards, fluß 
her down a flight of ſtairs, followed, and kicked her on i 

breaſt, which occaſioned a cancer, of which ſhe died. 
5 Collington 
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Collington, on his father's deceaſe, which happened 
ſeveral years before his firſt marriage, came into the poſs 
ſeſſion of a conſiderable fortune; when he took up his re- 
fidence, as a gentleman farmer, at Throwleigh, where the 
principal part of his paternal eſtates were ſituated. About 
nine years before his commitment, he married a ſecond 
wife, who alſo brought him a large fortune; and by her hs 
had fix children. A ſhort time previous to this marriages 
Collington was convicted in a very large penalty for run- 
ning or owling of wool; to evade the NN which, 
he made over his eſtates to a perſon in Maidfione, and then 
ſwore himſelf not worth five pounds. Having, at length, 
obtained a remiſſion of the penalty, he almoſt immediately 
recommenced his amuſements as a ſportſman : for which 
ſeveral gentlemen of the neighbourhood entered proſe- 
eutions againſt him: but, to their great aſtoniſhment, Col- 
lington ſwore to his qualification, and fet them boldly at 
defiance, When theſe various Jaw-ſuits were ſettled, he pro- 
ceeded to Maidſtone, for the writings and deeds of his 

rty : when, to his utter aſtoniſhment and confuſion, 
the perſon whom he had entruſted, refuſed to deliver them 
up, ſaying the property was his own !—Collington, how - 
ever, was not eaſily to be intimidated ; for, hinting at ſome 
very ſerious conſequences, the perſon at laſt complied, on 
conſideration of a certain ſum of money, which. Collington 
not only agreed to pay, but, to ſhew the magnitude of his 
joy, ſtood upright on his head, and played a lively tune 
upon the fiddle. . h . 
He acted the very tyrant in his own dominions; and, 


indeed, became the terror of all peaceable perſons within 


the circumference of fix pariſhes, near which his manfion 
lay ; forcibly invading the property of others, with reſpe& 
to game, but rigidly ſecuring what belonged to himſelf. 
Nothing marked Collingron's brutality more, than an inve- 
teracy which he had imbibed for the children of his firſt - 
wife. The. eldeſt Jad, though fixteen years of age, and 
heir to the paternal eſtate, had received no education, no 
fatherly protection; had been driven from the door, like 2 
hungry beggar, and compelled to ſeek a ſubſiſtence by the 
meaneſt ſubterfuges. The others were ſuffered to wander 
about the neighbourhood as gypſies, half naked, and ſome- 
times, too, compelled to implore aid from“ the cold hand 
of Charity.“ His ſecond ſon, then about twelve years of. 

age, was the indirect cauſe of Collington's unhappy exit. 
Putting the youth, one day, into a ſaw- pit, he covered him 
vp, with an intention of ig him to death: but 2 


= 
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of the ſervants fruſtrating his inhuman deſign, by ſetting 


the child again at liberty, he turned him indignantly from 
his door ; in conſequence of which, that poor innocent wag 
neceſſitated to beg about the neighbow hood, till the pariſh 
examined into the circumſtance; but Collington con- 
tinuing inexorable, in ſpite of the remonſtrances which 
were made, Mr. Clarke, the profecutor before mentioned, 
Who was at that period Churchwarden, took the unfortunate 
youth under his roof, and gave him a maintenance : after 
which, he procured a Juſtice's warrant to levy on Colling- 
ton tor the ſaid expences; and, accompanied by the Over- 
ſeer, repaired to his houſe, and put it in force. P— e! 
ſaid he to Mr. Clarke, „you are a full mark! You can't 
well be miſſed. I'll have revenge by hook or by. crook !== 
Is your will made, hey?“ Mr. Clarke aſked, if he then 
intended to murder him? “ No,“ anſwered Collington ; 
# but 1 don't know but you may. be murdered for all 
that] 97 - J 
- Collington uſed to fay, that he would prove a tower of 
ſtrength to his friends, but a ſcourge to his enemies; and 
amply did he verify this affertion : for, though naturally 
- penurious, there were ſome caſes in which he ſhewed abun- 
dant liberality ; but we cannot aſſert, that he ever relieved 
virtue or innocence, or honeſty, in diſtreſs.-He now pre- 
tended, that this Mr. Clarke withheld his ſon by force; 
and therefore hired three moſt hardened ruffians to aſſaſſinate 
that worthy and humane character. Their attempt was, 
however, fruſtrated by Mr. Clarke's eſcape into a farm- 
| houſe, as the fſfians were conveying bim along the road on 
horſebsck; but in this, he ran an imminent hazard of 
loſing his life, the contents of two or three piſtols whizzing 
by his ears, as he made off. As principal in this horrid 
tranſaction, Collington was carried before a Juſtice ; where, 
haughtily zefuſing to give any ſecurity for his appearance at 


| © _ the enſuing Seſſions, he was committed to Canterbury gaol, 


During his reſidence there, it was believed, that he con- 
certed with Stone a plan for ſetting fire to the barns, hay» 
ricks, &c. of Mr. Clarke. Ceriam it is, that thoſe pre» 
miſes and property were entirely conſumed ; and the facts, 
by a variety of circumſtances being brought home to the two 
priſoners, they were found guilty by the Jury, and ordered 
for execution, | 

After this ſerious event had taken, place, Collington ſpent 
the greatelt part of his time in caſting vehement and bittet 
reflections on the Grand Jury, and other gentlemen of the 
sounty; in writing letters, and petitions; and in 2 
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ſeveral perſons who pretended they hid ſufficient influence 
to procure him a pardon, © If 1 could but live Jon 

enough to be rewenged on my enemies,” ſaid, he, 

ſhould die in peace“ - On the evening previous to his 
execution, he was vifited by his wife, and' her father and 
ſiſter. Being aſked by one of theſe, 1 other melan- 
choly topics, if he choſed to be buried at Throwleigh, he 
anſwere +. «pp ag No!” for that his enemies, 
having proſecuted him even unto death, he could not 
expect they would ſuffer his body to remain long undiſ- 
turbed. He, however, afterwards condeſcended to make the 
neceſſary 2 for his funeral. A repaſt being 
brought into the room, Ah!” Yaid he, „come, let us. 
eat and drink; for to-morrow we die!“ He then heartily 
partook of Tome beef-ſteak pye, and drank two glaſſes of 


| wine without 288 much apparent concern. 


The great intereſt which Collington made at Court, 
would probably have been attended with ſucceſs, if the 
intereft which was exerted again him by the country 

tlemen, his neighbours, had not been more powerful. 

ut this miſerable man never ſuffered hope.to forſake him, 
even on his paſſage to the gallows. When in fight of the 
fatal tree, indeed, a meſſenger, whom he had diſpatched to 
Dr. Walwin, who was intimate with the Duke of New- 
caſtle, returned poſt-haſte, when the populace exclaimed— 
« A reprieve !- A reprieve!” What joy animated the 
countenance of this unhappy victim to paſſion I-“ Ah 1. 


ha!“ cried he; © is the reprieve, then, come at laſt?" 


Theſe happy tranſports, however, were of ſhort duration : 
for the man, — «rhe of this criminal's deluſive hopes, 
took the firſt opportunity of informing him, that neither 
the Duke, nor the other Nobleman, could ſucceed in his 
behalf. I knew, anſwered he, „that I was condemned 
and hanged before my trial occurred!“ He puſſtively in- 
bſted on his innocence, and that of Stone, to the laſt mo- 
ment; and could by no means be brought to ſay, that he 
died in charity with all mankind. Before the awful pro- 
ceſſion moved from the gaol, a numerous multitude became 
clamorous for his execution; fearing that his money and 
influence would at laſt prevail. It is ungenerous to inſult 
a fallen enemy: but ſuch was the horror univerſally con- 
ceived of Collington's character, that he left the world 
amidſt the ſhouts and execrations of his fellow- creatures, 
with whom he had hived in a- conſtant ſtate of warfare. --. 
Such are the fatal- exceſſes, ſuch the deplorable conſe- 
quences, of an impetuous temper; which it is in every 

2 man's 


Parent, he was 


aſſaſſination. The father, miſled by the plaufi 
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man's power to moderate fo far, that, though he may nos 
prove a bleſſing, he may at leaſt, not become a curle, to 


Society : for neither fortune, nor rank, nor influence, as we 
have elfewheie obſerved, will prevail, when we violently 
treſpaſs on thoſe laws which were enafted for our mutual 


benefit and ſecurity z which wiſdom approved, and which 


experience has fanCtioned, 


. 


WILLIAM PERKINS. 


Pao the perfection of human miſery was never 
more forcibly exemplified than in the fate of William 
Perkins, executed at Tyburn in July 1721. Treated with 
.aﬀfeCtion during his mother's life, he was placed at ſchool 


to receive a reſpeRable, if not a liberal, education: hut his 
father 28 again, after the deceaſe of that tender 

ummoned home; when, in a ſhort time, he 
fo far incurred the diſpleaſure of his ſtep- mother, that ſhe 
prevailed on her huſband to drive him from his door, with- 
out proviſion, and without recommendation. The youth, 


hungry and agonized, rambled about, unknowing where to 


go; till, at length, brotherly regard for a little ſiſter that 
was left behind, tempted. him, by means of a ladder, to 
enter the houſe, one evening, in the hope of obtaining an 
Interview with the dear companion of his innocence. In 
this enterprize, he was, however, diſcovered ; and his flep- 
mother ingeniouſly interpreted his purpoſe into Hh 

ility of this 
fuggeſtion—and even trembling for his own life—utterly 
and indignantly diſcarded his unhappy ſon for ever. It 
was, nevertheleſs, his fortune to be apprenticed to a baker; 
and while he remained in that ſervile fituation, his father 


died, cuttihg him off from a fortune of ten thouſand pounds, 
This melancholy intelligence was quickly communicated to 


the young man; and the conſequent pangs of diſappoint- 
ment ſo far embittered the little portion of happineſs which 
he enjoyed, that his laborious duties became wholly infipid 


and irkſome ; he gave himſelf up to inebriety, and other 


irregularities; and ſought companions among the meaneſt 


| - dregs of the earth; at whoſe inſtigation he at length pil- 


fered a marked crown-piece from the till of a public-houſe 
where they then happened to be carouſing. It was miſled; 
a ſearch took place; and the identical plunder found in the 
pocket of Perkins. A Conſtable took him into cuſtody ;-he 
was committed; tried, ordered for tranſportation z and 

| afterwards 
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afterwards ſold to a Jamaica planter, who having no oeca- 
fon for his ſervices as a baker, turned him among the 
negroes. Being of a weakly conſtitution, he was ſinkin 
under the miſeries of his ſituation; when his maſter, ſeeing 
what would clearly be the iſſue, (old him to another. Here 
his condition became more bearable: but panting for 
liberty, he effected a wonderful eſcape z and after ſurviving 
innumerable hardſhips, eſcaped to. Carolina in a fliip, from 
whence he.travelled- on foot to Maryland. * 
At Maryland he found means to ſhip himſelf for England: 
but, on the paſſage, this veſſel was taken by a Spaniſh pri- 
vateer. The crew, of conſequence, were conſigned to pri- 


ſon; and the unfortunate Perkins among the reſt, The 


former hardſhips which he had endured, were pleaſantries 
compared to the horrors of his ſituation at this period. But 
Time, that produces variety of wonders as well as alier- 
ations, at length diverſified the ſcene ; ſo far at leaſt, as to 
afford him the means of eſcaping from his dungeon. | 

Perkins, bent on 550 once more the country 


where he had received exiſiiindefatigably taboured, till 
he at length reached Lohe when, aware of the ſerious 
conſequences which would attend a diſcovery of his return 
and feeling alſo compunction, on turning to the diſſolute 
life which he had led---he engaged himſelf as a journeyman 
baker; conceiving that the diſguiſe of drels, and the changes 
effected by. time and misfortune, would effectually ſecure 


| his perſon from recognition, After continuing two whole 


years in this capacity, his apprehenſions revived with re- 
doubled force; for when an individual is ſuſceptible of the 
ſtings of conſcience, the degree of guilt makes but li *e 
alteration in thoſe horrors which afſail the mind. Terror 
pow operated on this unhappy- youth, as forcibly as diſap- 

pointment at the period when he loſt his legal inheritance, 
The pleaſures which he had anticipated in his native foil, 

became taſteleſs ; and the neceſſary labours of the day were 
rendered irkſome by the danger which ſeemed to threaten 
on every ſide. -In this ſtate of trepidation, foreſeeiog that 
the unavoidable neglect of his maſter's” buſineſs would ne- 
ceſſarily be followed by diſmiſſion, he reſolved- not to ſeek 
out his diſſolute companions, like a miſcreant hardened in 


Iniquity---but quietly to embark as a common ſoldier for 


the Eaſt' Indies; imagining that the unpleaſantneſs of ſe- 
vere duty, and rigorous diſcipline, added to the tortures of 
a burning climate, would be fully compenſated by the 
Internal tranquillity which he already enjoyed in idea; 


| ſecured, by an immenſityaf * from the poſſibility of 


3 detection. 
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detection. But, maik the viciſſitude of Fortnfie! the ſtern 
and unavoidable decrees of Fate!, As the ſubject of this 
adventure was about to commence his voyage from Graveſ- 
end, ſome minion of Juſtice—untinured with Mercy 
called his features f to recollection; and conjecturing that 
the time of his tranſportation was not then expired, took the 
unfortunate youth into cuſtody, and conveyed him to New. 
gate. Being ſhortly afterwards tried for this fact, he waz 
found guilty on the Tteareſt. evidence, and ſentenced to be 
ee Poor and friendleſs, his penitence, his original 
tranſgreſſion, ſucceeding misfortunes, and praiſe-worthy 
behavidur, never penetrated the boſom of royal clemency ; 
and the fentence that had been pronounced, was awful! 
carried into effect. Thus a ſingle indiſcretion in one whoſ 
mind ſeemed not to be habitually vitiated, prepared the way 
ro various degrees and changes of miſery ; which, however 
ſevere and agonizing, were nevertheleſs terminated by an 
_ Jgnominious death, —Tf the callous hearts of ſtep- mothen 
are proof, as frequently no . they are, againſt the finer 


feelings of humanity, let thWpte of Robert Perkins ſtimu- 
late the huſbands of ſuch wolben to guard their helpleſs 
infants from becoming the ſport of brutal Envy: let them 
recollect, that by being too uxorious, they may become 
cruel to thoſe who certainly have the firſt claims to their 
fondneſs and regard: for, by neglecting to exerciſe that 
common juſtice which is admirably calculated to connect 
\ the ſeveral links in a family, however large, it is not im- 
poſſible but ſome higher Power may, by means unaccount- 
e, take cognizance of the reſulting conſequences, But 
it the blow were always to fall on thoſe with whom the 
indiſcretion originates, we preſume there would be little 
occaſion for this ſerious admonition. to ſecond mothers aud 
unfeeling fires ! 4 


© JAMES, ox VALENTINE CARRICK. 


Tuis infatuated youth was the ſon of an Triſh gentle- 

an, reſident in the environs of Dublin; and he had ſeve- 
ral children, of whom James being the youngeſt, his father 
pyrchaſed him an Enſigney. The regiment to which he 
-belonged was ordeied to Spain, while our young ſoldier 
was yet a ſtripling; whither he alſo repaired, having been 

* -amply accommodated for the journey by an indulgent 
parent. In perſon, our adventurer was handſome and cap- 

. tivating z rather above the middle fizez and perfectiy 
15h genteel 
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genteel and graceful, When in Spain, he laviſhed his 
money as profulely as any other Officer of twice his incomes 
Carrick's tent was the general rendezvous of all the mili- 
tary bucks ; and, when.in quarters, no one had handſomer 
lodgings, or cut a greater figure than this youthful Enſign, 

During Carrick's reſidence at Barcelona, he contrafted an 
intimacy with ſeveral Spaniſh cavaliers, in the intereſt of 
King Charles; among whom he was particularly diſtin- 

niſhed by Don Raphael de Ponto, a rich and reſpectable 
1 This gentleman, like the generality of his 
countrymen, was amorous, and given to int igue. He be- 
came delighted with Carrick's humour, and honoured him 
with his friendſhip, In fact, they were both vehemently 
attached to the fair-ſex; a coincidence which c=mented 
their regard for each other, 

Being out, one evening, in queſt of adventurgs, a duenna 
flipped a billet into Don Raphael's hand, containing an 
appointment which was propoſed to take place near the 
Convent in the ſtreet of St. Thomas; and an invitation alſo 
to his friend, provided he was not too baſbful to encounter 
a Spaniſh lady. At the ſtated hour, both yentlemen very 
punctually attended; were met by the ſame duenna; and 
by her, after waiting a few minutes, conducted into an 
apartnient above ſtairs; where our enamoured ſwains beheld 
two ſurpaſſing beauties, whoſe charms no Anchorite could 
withſtand ; no, not even St. Auguſtine himſelf! Many 
preliminary ceremonies, on thoſe occaſions, are neither re- 
quiſite nor cuſtomary in any part of the terraqueous globe; 
and as the tide of pafſion flowed high, there ſeemed a ne- 
eeſſity, and even a probability, of rebutting its courſey 
when a tremendous noiſe on the ſtairs rendered the ladies 
intervention unn«ceffary for that purpoſe. Theſe laſcivious 
lovers—well aware of the ſerious conſequences which, in 
Spain, ſometimes accompany ſuch interviews—defiftcd in- 
flantly from the tender endearments which occupied their 
attention, and repaired towards the window ; and, clapping 
their backs againſt it, drew their ſpadoes, and ſtood on the 
defenſive, with a full determination to ſell their lives at a 
capital price. But the bravery which they exhibited proved 
needleſs; for, when they expected to ſee a band of ruffians 
approach, the floor began to ſhake under their feet; and, at 
length, giving way, they were at once precipitated into a 
dark room, juſt underneath ; where our two heroes were 
diſarmed, gagged, cloſely bound, and afterwards plundered 


+ by villains whom they could not diſcern, When they had 


lain in that diſconſolate condition ſome few hours, the ſame 
| bravoes 
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bravoes crammed them each into a cheſt, which was con- 
veyed, cloſely ſhut down, io the market-place, and there 
left to the providence of Chance or Fortune. Carrick“ 
Serjeant, with a file of Muſqueteers, going the rounds 
about an hour afterwards, had the curiality to examine 

ttheſe aforeſvid trunks; and finding them filled with ani- 
© mated lumber, ſet the miſerable priſoners at liberty. 

Don Raphael's Major Domo waited upon Carrick the 
next, or rather the ſame morning; and apologizing for his 
maſter's abſence, which, he ſaid, aroſe from indiſpoſition, 
preſented him with a letter and a ſmall parcel, and then 
withdrew, Jn the latter, Mr. Carrick, to his great ſurpriſe, 
found a watch, a diamond-ring, and a draft for two hundred 
pieces of eight; preciſely the ſum Aaken from him by the 
plunderers; or, to {peak more properly, the amount of what 

at parting, he told his Spaniſh friend he had loſt by the 
accident. It is but juſt,” ſaid the Don in his letter, 
ce that I ſhould reſtore that property which was wreſted from 
you, by bearing me company!“ / TI 
During the whole of Carrick's reſidence in Spain, he 
contrived ro ſupport his accuftomed dignity by means not 
always the molt honourable ; by which he was often plung:d' 
into difficulties, and ſometimes diſgrace. , On the termi- 
nation of the war, he repaired to London, as ſoon as the 
troops were reconveyed back to their native countiy.— 
In the gay metropolis, then, he was deftined to figure away 
without commiſſion, and frequently without money. On 
receiving occ;fional ſupplies, he viſited the moſt notorious 
brothels, and aſſociated with every deſcription of proſtitutes, 
rom the regions of King's Place to Parker's Lane ;—a plan 
of life equally deſtructive to the conſtitution and the pocket: 
and when in pecuniary diftreſs, which happened at leaſt fix 
days out of ſeven, he had recourſe to thoſe wretched females, 
who nightly receive the wages of infamy. They, indeed, 
adminiſtered to his wants, in proportion to the ſlenderneſs of 
their means: but then, in return, our hero became their 
ſlave, their pander, and their bully ; and was thus ſubjected 
to the turbulent paſſions of women, irritated by liquor, 
rxupted by habit and example, and. loſt to delicacy and 
virtue. This abject ſtate of humiliation but ill accorded 
with Carrick's original notions of conſequence and honour 3 
and while buſily employed in chalking out ſome other ex- 
pedient, he accidentally met with one Smith, a brother 
countryman, who was alſo arrived at the laſt ſtage of a 
poc let conſumption; as a remedy for which, theſe two ad- 
ventuiers, after ſcyeral grave conſultations, at length agreed 
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to preſcribe the highway; a mode, ſaid Carrick, which is 
greatly ſanctioned by modern practice. They accordingly 
carried their reſolution into effect; and ſoon afterwards ad- 
mitted another partner in the firm, called Butler, who was 
alſo an Hibernian, poſſeſſing as juſt a principle of moral 
right and wrong as the two heroes with whom he entered 
into this commercial concern. In a' ſhort time, however, 
Carrick and Butler were ſeized by the myrmidons of Juſ- 
tice, and ſafely lodged in Newgate; when the former being 
admitted an evidence, Butler was convicted and ezecuted, 
and his friend diſcharged, for the important fervice which 
he had rendered the public. a FH C221ET 

This melancholy, tranſaftion quickly reached Dublin, 
and involved the family of Carrick in the utmoſt confuſion, 
His brother immediately wrote to him; forcibly depicted 
the conſequences which might ſtill reſult from # perſe+ 
verance in ſuch unjuſtifiable proceedings; and the ſhame 
and diſgrace which his relations muſt conſequently ſuffer. 
In fine, he offered him protection, money, every thing, if 
he would return home, reform his "behaviour, and act in 
conformity to his rank in ſociety, and the liberal education 
which he had received. But Carrick was too far advanced 


in wickedneſs, to ſtop on a ſudden ; too much enamoured 
of the diſſolute pleaſures which London afforded, to quit 


his companidhs, his proſtitutes, aud bis haunts;—His pro- 
penſity to irregular indulgences led him naturally into 
exceſſes; and thoſe exceſſes created wants which a man of 
the oppoſite deſcription need not feel. Brothels, gaming - 
tables, and fine cloaths, were his chief delights; than 
which nothing can be better calculated to exhauſt opulence, 
or to bring the needy to deſtruction. Carrick, to ſuſtain 
the character which he affected, made continual excurſions 
on Finchley Common, Hounſiow, and Bagſhot Heaths; but 
the vaſt ſums he there collected proved inadequate to his 
profuſe -diſburſements 3 and not being able to afford the 
time, which theſe journies neceſſarily demanded, he en- 
tered into an aſſociation with ſome of his countrymen to 
rob in the ſtreets. This regulation proved infinitely; mere 
convenient, and productive, than the other mode; for 
here no charges were required, and the chance of eſcaping 
was greater: ſo at leaſt it appeared to theſe deſperadoes, 
who long triumphed unmoleſted. At length, however, 
Carrick and one of his coadjutors were taken, for robbing 
the Hon. William Young, Eſq, in a chair one morning, 
between one and twe o'clock, in Little Queen Street, f 
a gold watch, valued at fifty pounds, a ſword, and forty 

guineas, 


guineas. The others had the good fortune to reach Ireland 


— 


ti 


in ſecurity. | 

Carrick's behaviour, while in Newgate, was equally Þn- 
gular and indecent ; pretending to be ſcarcely ſenable of his 
unhappy fituation ; giving himſclf airs of mighty conſe» 
ſequence; and affecting all the gaiety of a libertine at large. 


Numbers of gentlemen flocked to ſee him; notwithſtanding 


which, he neither appeared diſconcerted nor abaſhed : but 
related with vivacity the principal part of his numerous 
adventures, for the entertainment of his viſitors. Carrick's 
eccentricities becoming thus a ſubjeét of converſation, the 
rage to ſee and to hear him became general; and, for a 
ſuitabſe preſent, the keepers gratified almoſt every perſon's 
curioſiiy, that ſolicited: an interview. Carrick, hearing of 
this circumſtance, obſerved one day, very jocoſely : ** You 
ay, good folks, for ſeeing me now; and yet, by waiting 2 
ew days longer, you may gratify your curioſity without 
any expence !—For J intend to go to Tyburn in public!“ 
Nor did the awfulneſs of that fate which, awaited him, 
ſubdue, or even reſtrain, the amorous propenfities-that had, 
in a great meaſure, accelerated his ruin: even in the gloom 


of Newgate, he collected the ſcattered members of his 


ſeraglio, and, among them, acted the character of Sultan 
with as much gallantry as ever. Preferring, almoſt to the 
laſt moment, the, ſociety, of ſuch abandoned females, he 
ſuffered every important conſideration to eſcape, that related 
to future happineſs; and gazed on them with a kind of 
greedy delight, when ſummoned to prepare for his ever- | 
laſting transformation, 3 | 

At the place of execution, Carrick maintained a ſtrict 
uniformity with that carriage which he had obſerved in 


- Priſon. He ſhewed no indications of diſmay or fear; no 


apparent ſigns of humiliation or repentance z no forrow, 


concern, or. ſhame, for the wrongs he had done Society; no 


pang invaded his boſom, at the difgrace which he had 
rought on his family or friends; and, however ardently he 


might deſire a prolongation of exiſtence, he ſhewed not the 


ſmalleſt zeluRance in parting with it; even giving himſelf 
genteel airs as, he helped to place the rope about his own 


neck; bowing and gracefully taking leaye of al} whom he 
Dane among the crowd, as if about to fet off gn a 


pleaſurable jourbey. Thinking that all theſe antics were 
not ſufficiently extravagant, he invented a thouſand others, 
equally, or rather more ridiculous, till the executzorer, 
even, bluſhing at the folly of this infatuated youth, drove 
the cart off before he had ended the exhibition of a pul 
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a which had juſt truck his vivid fancy,-»-So died James, 


Valentine Carrick, in the twenty - ſeventh year of his 
e; more the ſubje& of aſtoniſhment than pity; and the 
aim of an eaſy and volaptuqus nature, which example 
d habit had totally depraved. He, however, conde- 
ided to profeſs himſelf a Roman Catholic; and informed 
he Ordinary that he had obtained his. peace with God 
his own way; and a very peculiar way it muſt have 
ken, if we may judge from what has been ſaid of his Life 
Character 1--- July 1722. & Gy dia 
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JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 


Tx1s young man was born in Yorkſhire, of parents in 
dlerable circumſtances ; and, after living with ſeveral per- 
ns in the country, as à ſervant, he was recommended I by 
lis uncle to Mr. Chauvin, mercer, in, Paternoſter Row 
here, through his uſual induſtry, ſobriety, and attention, he 
came the favourite domeſtic, Mr, C. ſuffered him to go out 
ery other Sunday only; a condeſcenſion, however neceſſary 
ud trifing, which proved the ultimate ruin of the youth: 
xr, viſiting now and then a neighbouring alehouſe, ſome: 
hertines, who reſorted the ſame place, obſerving his inex- 
erience and native ſimplicity, ingratiated themſelves into 
twright's favour, and ſometimes prevailed upon him to 
ink more than the moderate portion which he allowed him- 
Lf, Theſe bor wivants artfully repreſented thoſe pleaſures 
tht the merropolis afforded ; and rallied the honeſt York- 
fireman on the dulneſs in which he paſſed, and was likely 
they faid to end, his days. It, was only by degrees, how- 
wer, that ſimple John's curiolity became raiſed ; when he 
aked his companions a variety of quettions---reſpeting the 
dvertiſements which they had ſo often praiſed---with ſuch 
energy, as convinced them he was nearly ripe. His greateſt 
objection, indeed, now was---the want of neceſſary pocket- 
money, to gain him admittance to the theatres, private 
balls, debating ſocieties, public gardens, and fo forth: and 
one of the gay yourg gentlemen took that opportunity of 
lying, in anſwer, that there were eafier means of obtaining 
calh than by eternal flawery ] This allertion---ſo ſeemingly 
unaccountable - filled John's head with a variety of ſtrange 
conceptions, and elated his hopes ſo extravagantly, that he 
preſſed for an explanation. Still, however, did he remain 
n ſuſpenſe; till one evening,, by an artful. manceuvre, hey 
detained him beyond his ul time, and rendered it . 
g a | _ hible 
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"ſible that he ſhould leave the company that night. Why 
the fumes of liquor had 'overpowered the ſuggeſſions « 
unſuſpecting honeſty, the betrayer reſumed the old topic 
money without labour or confinement; and John, havin 
ſworn himſelf to ſecreſy, defired that he might be admits 
to a knowledge of this very Jucrative ſecret. Why, x 
country chunk / ſaid his friend,. while you, here, grier 
ouſly complain of poverty, I'll warrant there are at leaf 
hundred or two pounds in your maſter's till!” „ May! 
there may!“ anſwered Cartwright: © but what is that y 
me:? 7 Nay!” ſaid the other, # if you have not couray 
to fetch iq Come, you can get in, I am fure; an 
never fear, we'lF put you in a way to avoid. diſcovery, 
Cartwright ſtill heſitated, drunk as he was: but all his 

- guments, and iy ſcruples of conſcience, being at lengtl 
overpowered, he conſented---ah! how fatally !---conſented 
and even promiſed, by a heavy oath, to be faithful to h 
word. He knew, perfectly well, the fituation of My 
Chauvin's caſh; and next morning, ear] » gaining admi 
tance before his maſter was up, carried his raſh enterptm 
into effect; and conveyed off, to his vile acquaintance 
 #filver watch, fourſcore pounds in money, and three filve 

_ . ſpoons. This booty was privately ſhared among the an 
ivial party, who removed Cartwright into a place @ 
ſecurity, and then cozened him out of the dividend whit 
he had received, and left him to follow his own counſel 
his own inclinations. 8 wil bh b 
Stung with conſcious guilt, and more than ever the vidi 
of poverty, deſpair took poſſeſſion of his mind, and frantid 
fury appeared in every look and geſture. He fled as far n 
. Monmouthſhire in Wales, but ſtill haunted by his etemi 
compadion - Conſcience. Some particular circumftancey 
however, led to a diſcovery of the place where he had tem- 
porarily taken up his e and, notwithſtanding it 
great diſtance from London, he was quickly apprehended; 
committed to the county gaol, and .afterwards removed to 
Newgate; where he had to encounter the accuſing eyes & 
an indulgent maſter. Before trial, he began to prepatf 
himſelf for that ſhameful death, which appeared inevitable; 
and, after condemnaticn, went on in a courſe of. penitence 
and devorion, wondering, even, ſometimes at his folly and 
his weakneſs. In this tremendous ſtate of human miſery, 
he was utterly abandoned by his parents and relations, 
who, as it were, diſowned him, that the ſtigma attached to 
ſo. ignominious' a puniſhment might the leſs affect theilt 
family and reputation. In filent agony they lamented the 
3 miſguided 
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fiſguided youth; but neither ſent him reproof nor eonſo- 
lation. He died at Tyburn, in September 1726, aged nd | 
more than twenty-three years; bemoaning his wretched 
ic off allorment, crying aloud for mercy and forgiveneſs ; and 
win hoping, and praying, that the dreadful example which his 

want of reſolution and probity had furniſhed, would effec 
tually derer others from becoming the prey of villainy and 
tier arctifice, under whatever form it might appear, and however 
artfully the wicked preſcription might be deformed. 
ay This is a melancholy recital, whack the meaneſt capacity 
may comprehend : it is only to be recollected, that there are 
e uber modes of ſeduction, that nevertheleſs tend to the ſame 
deſtructive concluſion.— An Oxford farmer, a few months 
ſnce, came up to the King's Bench Priſon, for the laudable 
s ui purpoſe of bailing a relation in diſtreſs : this perſon, having 
b ſome means obtained a promiſſory note for ten pounds, 
nei for the purpoſe of defraying the incidental expences, diſ- 


o hi tched the countryman with it to a- linen-draper at ths 
welt end of the town, who knowing the emergency, had pro- 

Ini miſed to diſcount it; but, withal, charging him to beware 
nl of (windlers on the road thither. He trayclled ſafely enough 


ws far as Drury Lane, where he was familiarly accoſted, 
and accompanied, by much of @ gentleman, who at length 
eſpying ſomething on the ground, picked it up, opened it, 
10 found the contents to be a diamond croſs, directed to 
ich Lady , and inclofing the bill, which amounted to 
Wl feventy pounds.“ Come, Sir,“ ſaid he, as I am in no 
want of money, having great buſineſs as a wine - merchant 
tear the Royal Exchange, you ſhall "ſhare this piece of for- 
ante tune with me, as you were preſent, and might have found it 
a yourſelf, if I had not joined you company. There is, 
err public - houſe near Great Turnſtile, (the Horſe and Groom) 
nee where I deal largely in my way of trade, we will go thither, 
tem and divide the f. if over a bottle.” Before, however, they _ 
rached thi Gd. houſe, an acquaintance of the gentlemay 
overtook them z to whom the /ucky circumſtance being comp 
| 3 his friend requeſted 1 he would act as judge, 
er arbitrator, on the occaſion; and perhaps it need not be 
lid that he cheerfully complied. The ficlt character that 
ſupported this piece, offered the fat twenty pounds for his 
hare of the croſs; but to which the ſecond character ob- 
Fited, ſaying that the honeſt countryman had a right to 
expe at leaſt thirty pounds. The other, however, reject- 
ng this propoſal, declared he would ſqoner ſell hi ſbare 
lor thEſum which he had at fiſt offered. “ That, indeęd, 
s perfeRly fair!“ ſaid the ſecond; “ and if you are in 
: Q | carne ſt, 


L | 
earneſt, which I nevertheleſs rather ſuſpeR, my. worthy 
fiiend here will have a good bargain !” „ He, he!” an. 
f{wered our wiſe-acre, ** I have only one guinea in my 
pocket, and this here note here, that I am carrying to Mr, 
Reeds, linen-draper, in #***#* Street, to get diſcounted; 
and that an't enough for my part l“ „As you ſeem an 
honourable man, ſaid the fiſt character, I will conſent 
to take what you have, in part of payment, on condition 
that you will promiſe, on your word, to bring the remaind. 
er to my counting-houſe, No. 24, Cateaton Street, as ſooh 
as you have diſpoſed of the jewel.” In fhort, the bargain 
was thus concluded: the gentleman received the guinea and 
note, and poſted away with no inconſiderable expedition to 
Mr. R.'s; where, making uſe of the unfortunate priſoner's 
WY name, which he had learnt among other partieulars, the 
S unſuſpecting linen-draper inſtantly advanced the caſh; with 
which the ſuppoſed meſſenger very tranquilly departed. In 
the mean time, our enraptured farmer polted back, on the 
wings of Gladneſs, to the ſolitary cell of his relation, 
« Epad!” ſaid he, on entering the apartment,“ I hare 
met with rare luck to-day! Here is a, diamond 
« Hell, furies, d—— —n?” cried the miſerable debtor; 
„you are ſwindled, and I undone! Your diamond 
is'nt worth a damn !—Did' I not tell you—to beware d 
Ring-droppers ?*” Still, however, the countryman would 
not believe that he had been cheated, without having the 
curious croſs examined, It required, however, but triflin 
art to diſcover the deception ; when, ſtanding confound 
and aghaſt, he exclaimed—** Aye, aye ! I have often heard 
in the country, ſure enough, of Ring-droppers ; and the 
devil himſelf had not cheated me that way. But Croks- 
droppers never once entered my head!“ — By this line 
narrative, which is an abſolute fact, we mean to demonſtint 
the poſſibility of accompliſhing one object, by a little 
variation in the means. Young men, and particularly 
ſervants entruſted with property, are admoniſhed to recol- 
lect, that the road to Perdition is not always pointed out 
over a pot of ale—A bowl or two of punch, or a fluent 
tongue unmoiſted by liquor of any kind, may effect the 
Jame deteſtable purpoſ e. 1 


In confirmation of what we have juſt remarked, the fal- 
Jowing eit eumſtance will be conſidered as apropos. - Mi 
ANTHONY DRURY, a perſon who enjoyed a ſmall fortun 
at Wendover," and 'whole fate, in 1726, engroſſed the con 
verſation of all ranks and deſcriptions, ſuffered himſelf tobt 
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perſuaded by the Biceſter waggoner, that it would be both 
an eaſy, ſafe, and extremely profitable attempt, to rob the 
weekly vehicle then under his command; promiſing, at the 
ſame time, to render him every indirect aſſiſtance which lay 
in his power. This unhappy gentleman had married a lady 
of fortune, whom he — neglected for the ſociety of 


other women, merely to gratify the animal inelinations; 


an imprudence which augmented his expences beyond the 
bounds of reaſon, and of courſe frequently occaſioned family + 
diſquietude. From hence aroſe Mr. Drury's 8 
misfortunes; for, though he had hicherto maintained, and 
indeed merited, the character of an honourable man, the 
ſudden idea of feeding his private frailties, unknown to Mrs. 
Drury, completely diſpoſed him to the fatal ſnare. Septem- 
ber 25, 1726, he therefore attacked rhe before-mentioned - 
Biceſter waggon, on its return from London; taking of a 
Mr, Eldridge fifteen moidores, two hundred and ten guineas, 
and eighty half guineas, beſides ſmaller ſums of other paſ- 
ſengers. But, notwithſtanding the ſecurity at which his 
friend had hinted, he. was apprehended for this fact, tried, 
and ordered for execution; and which accordingly took 
place at Tyburn, in ſpite of many vehement applications 
that he made by letter to men in power, with the hope of 
having his'-ſentence altered for tranſportation, Though a 
man of education, and poſſeſſing ſome good moral qualſties, 
he meanly ſtrove, while under condemnation, to throw the 
whole atrocity of that tranſaction on the villainous wag» 
poner, who was, every way, his inferior in point of know- © - 
ledge. But, though the contrary had been the eaſe, could 
it diminiſh his crime, by ſaying that another had propoſed | 
and recommended its perpetration ? It is an expedient that 
argues weakneſs, without removing aught from the reſulting 
guilt.— Thus the ſmaller indifcretions imperceptibly con- 
duct to thoſe of greater magnitude: when, therefore, we, 
ft fir, begin to ruminate on and concert the former, let us 
iouſly conſider the latter at the ſame moment; it will 
ſometimes moderate, and not unfrequently prevent, de- 
ſtructive tendencies. The pleaſure, too, that we expect in 
rioting on the ſubſtance of others, is merely tranſitory; and 
even in its meridian, there are intervening pangs, that excite 
to diſſipation and extravagance; which, in the end, paves, 
the way to new exceſſes, for the purpoſe of ſtifling an upbraide | 
ing conſcience, and of providing for imaginary neceſſities, 
TrHomas Tiuus and THOMAS PERRY, two diſſolute 
privates in the Guards, about 1727, drank fo very freely one 
0 + Qz « day, 
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day, in company of an elderly journeyman glaſs-grinder, 
named EDWARD BROWN, that at length they ſpent the 
whole of their ready-caſh ; but became a little elevated 
withal: when the youngeſt of the ſoldiers propoſed, without 
ceiemony, an excurhon to Hounſlow Heath, by way of 
recruiting. their exhauſted pockets. This propoſal was in- 
conſiderately adopted: they met, and robbed a publican of 
a-few ſhillings ; but were ſhortly afterwards taken, com- 
mitted 'to Newgate, tried, found guilty, and conveyed to 
'Tybarn without any ſimilar company; dying, as they had 
ated, together. The oldeſt of theſe malefactors, however, 
ſeemed frequently aſtoniſhed at the magnitude of his, weak - 
neſs and his folly ; declaring that, in the whole courſe of a 
long life, ſuch a thought had never once entered his head. 
See here another ſtriking and melancholy inſtance of the 
farce and conſequences of perſuaſion |— 


Pd 


JL. JAMES WRIGHT. : 


Tux road furniſhes as many Angular characters as 205 
other circle in human life.—JaMEes WRIGHT ſeemed to 
have been the very oppoſite of ALEXANDER the GREAT, 
who wept becauſe there were no more nations to plunder 
and deſtroy ; whereas our Jeſs important, though not leſs 
virtuous hero, ſcarcely ever attacked the peaceful paſſenger, 
without tears in his eyes; and every time reſolved, that that 
attempt ſhould be the a/ *. It is probable that the French 
borrowed their far-famed doctrine of Equality from this 
eccentric character; and we are further confirmed in this 
opinion, from the analogy which ſubſiſts. between their re» 
ſpective modes of depredation, Wright arrogated to him- 
ſelf not a little merit, on the perſeverance which he em- 
ployed in fingling out the opulent as his bankers ; declaring 


This curious reſolution reminds us of a Devonſhire farmer's 
ſon, who, however, was more ingenuous than Mr. Wright, 
1] his youth, finding his way privately into the dairy, ſelected a pan 
of rich clouted cream as the object of attack; and at every jpeg 
he took up, exclaimed—* One more, and then——"" His mo- 
ther, in the mean time, coming gently to the door, obſerved his 
malions for a long while, ſuppoſing, by what he faid, that every 
turn would be the laſt: but the delicious fluid being at length 
molt ſenfibly diminiſhed, and the cry ſtill continuing“ One 
more and then the good woman pettiſhly interrupted-— 


«And what then; Bob ?/ ad Why, „ anfwercd he, 
i 


And then —anethor | 
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it was a ſin to moleſt, much more to take any thing from, 
the indigent. Nature, he aſſerted, originally allotted man - 
kind the productions of the earth in common with each 
other; and that it was therefore commendable to curb the 
progreſs of diſſipation and licentiouſneſs: to which there 
exiſted but one objeftion—(and that objection, perhaps, 
occaſioned thoſe briny indications of humanity before men- 
tioned) comprehended in the emphatical word— Lau 7! 
He unfortunately forgot that civilization and refinement had 
altered the body politic of the univerſe; the foundation of 
which change conſiſted in the ſecurity of property. For an 
infringement of this kind in Surry, he was tried at Kingſton 
Aiſizes ; but, fiom a defect in the evidence, he got off; 


and now, for the firſt time, ſeriouſly determined to carry . 


his virtuous conceptions into effect. A friend, who had 
commiſerated - Wright's unhappy fituation, - admitted hin 
under his roof; hoping that ſome opportunity would 
ſhortly occur of rendering his old companion ſome more 
effeftual relief. When a man,” ſaid he often to him, 


" turneth away from the wickedneſs which he hath com- 


' mitted, he ſhall fave his foul alive !”— Unfortunately for our 
hero, the body was omitted in this ſacred dogma, An affo- 
ciate with whom he had once robbed in concert, envioas of 
his reformation, took infinite pains to diſcover the reſidence 
of a gentleman whom they had ſtopped; and, becoming an 
evidence, Wright was dragged from the hoſpitable manſion 
of his worthy friend; committed to Newgate ; tried, found 
guilty of the fact alledged againſt him, and ordered for 
execution. He refuſed to diſcover the names of thoſe pet- 
ſons who had ated with him; hoping, he ſaid, that they 
would repent: but declared that the fellow who wantonly' 
ſwore his life away, had inſtigated him to ſhoot the pro- 
ſecutor and his party, becauſe they heſitated to obey the 
word of command, This unhappy man, who had once 


been a reputable peruke-maker in the Old Bailey, made his - 


exit at Tyburn in December 1721, aged thirty - four years. 
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NATHANIEL HAWES, 


: , 


he was the ſon of a rich grazier in Norfolk, who dying in 
his infancy, the child ſuffered the Joſs of a paternal inherit- 
ance, through the villainy of thoſe who were entruſted as 
3 They, however, at proper age, apprenticed 
athaniel to an upholſterer, with whom he faithfully ſerved: 
Q3 i the 


We have this criminal's own authority for ſaying that 5 


- 
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the firſt four years: but at the end of that period, finding 
a rcliſh in the pleaſures of libertiniſm, he greatly increaſed 
his conzexions with the vicious and the, profligate of either 
ſcx; and this unfortunate arrangement it was that drove 
him to the fatal neceſſity of railing ſupplies beyond the 
limits of honour and honeſty, His maſter naturally became 
the firſt ſufferer : nor was be diſcovered for a conſiderable 
time; till the largeneſs of his demands induced him to dip 
ſo very deeply, that an cap pain was at length the un- 
avoidable conſequence. The ſhame and confufion which at- 
tended this ſerious eclairciſſement was quickly obliterated 
in the haunts of licentiouſneſs, whither he continued to te- 
ir, in ſpite of his maſter's admonitions, and in defiance of 
bis poſitive orders to. the contrary : for Nat. when all other 
opportunities were ſhut up, frequently aroſe, as foon as he 
cn jectured that the family were aſleep; and, unlocking the 
ſtreet- door, repaired to his S companions, with whom he 
ulually continued till within an hour before the aſcending 
fan ſilenced their nocturnal revels. 
When vices of this kind obtain aſcendancy over a young 
erſon, in the progreſſive ſtages from ſixteen to three or 
— and twenty, the conſequences, without ſome fortunate 
intervention, are almoſt always of a melancholy narme, 
- Perſuaſion, and Aer e are the bane of raſh 
and unguarded youth; who, after ſtifling the firſt pangs 
which obtrude at the loſs of character and reputation, are 
incapable of ſeeing the turpitude of their tranſactions; 
tranſactions on which they had meditated with horror, 
while the mind was unvitiated. 1 
We have already ſaid enough of Hawes to prepare our 
enlightened Readers for the next event to be recorded in 
this ſketch. Having now lefs acceſs to his mafter's pro- 
perty, he perpetrated a ſtreet robbery : but was detetted, 
and committed to priſon, where he lay ſeveral months, 
evious to the Affizes; when he was found guilty : but, 
in compaſſion to his youth, the Judge humanely granted 
him a pardon. c | 
It does not appear whether his maſter, or his guardians, 
_ exerted their efforts, at this critical period, to bring about a 
change of principle: but, for the ſake of humanity, let us 
ſuppoſe that neither the one nor the other were, in this 
reſpect, deficient. Certain however it is, that Nathaniel 


moſt groſsly abufed the Jenity which he had received from 


the Court, by almoſt inſtantly returning to his old com- 
panions and to his old vices.— Drinking, gaming, and the 


ſociety of abandoned women, formed the whole *, 
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of their happineſs3z if that can be called happineſs which 
produces pain, vexation, diſappointment, and diſeaſe; to 
lay oehing of thoſe imminent dangers which attend the 
raiſing of ſupplies. 7-1 3% % IE Re 2017, > 

Young | Hawes was naturally - vivacious, ſprightiy, and 


daring z qualities which endeared him to the females, and 


rendeted him uſeful to the other ſex; with whom he now 
undertook ſeveral excurſions on the road, for the purpoſe of 
ſupplying demands, whole magnitude would have perplexed 
leſs diligent financiers. NathanicFs courage was often put 
ſeverely to the teſt j and we muſt do him the juſtice to fay, 
that, in this reſpect, he greatly excrlled the ſtouteſt of bis 
coadjutors z who, unable, to imitate; beſtowed on him the 
moſt prepoſterous cominendatious. By fuch means he was 


taſily prevailed upon to undertake any thing which they 


propoled,, however badly deviſed, ot dangerouſly planned : 


and the unfortunate youth, at length, became fo ridiculouſſy 


elate, that he but too often groſsly abuſed and injured 
thoſe whom he had pilfered. This might probably 
ariſe,” ſys one of our predeceſſors, 5 from his d, 
notions ! Led on by theſe whinhfeccalities, whieh doubileſs 
comprehended an idea of invulnorability, Nathaniel Hawes 
heſitated not to attack fingly a carriage filled with gentle- 
men, whether armed or unarmed; to. ſtop, at the ſame 
inſtant, two or three travellers on horfeback ; or to rum- 
mage the waggons in a ſuccetfive line, as they paſſed the 
Oxford road towards London: and, thongh now and then 


apprehended, the county prifons were by no means ſtrong 


enough to ſecure him till the day of trial. In proportion, 
however, as he transferred the theatre of ſpoliation nearer 
the metropolis, his dangers ſeem to have multiplied : for, 
being committed to New Priſon, on ſuſpicion of robbing a 
gentleman on the Hampſtead: road, he found that folemn 
receptacle conſtructed on different principles than thoſe 
gaols which he had formerly cluded. Like an experienced 
General, he continued to reconnoitre, as Jong as hope or 
poſſibility remained: but, by a kind of Hmpatihy, contract- 
ing an acquaintance with a female ſhop- lifter confined in 


the fame place, that lady communicated to Nathaniel and 


ano her a feaſible project for procuring the invaluable bleſſingt 
of liberty; and having, before commitment, hid under her 
flays a variety of neceſſary implements, they one night pro- 


ereded from theory to practice; when at two in the morn- 


ing, theſe determined enemies of coercion bid adieu to the 
ſolnary environs of Clerkenwell. | | 


C6]. 
4-Hawes, being in conſequence reduced to à cutting ſlate 
of poverty, committed à variety of petty depredations to: 
ſupply the exigences of the moment; and, by degrees, ar- 
riving again at the dignity of a highwayman, he repaired to 
Finchley Common, and robbed one Richard Hall of four 
ſnilliogs and his horſe. He was, however, ſhortly after- 
wards apprehended for this fact, and ſecurely lodged in 
Newgatez) where he affefed: the pompoſity of a great man 
reduced by. the viciffitudes of Madam Fortune; declaring 
he would conduct himſelf more nobly than any gentleman 
who had died at Tyburw within the laſt ſeven years! But 
' theſe kind of incoberent expreſſions rather excited pity than 
admiration: it wat vanity run mad with a vengeance ! , 
Nathaniel, when arraigned at the Old Bailey—in con- 
formity to his heroic declarations,—refuſcd to plead, becauſe 
a good ſuit of cloaths had been taken from him, by which 
means he could not cut a reſpectable figure before the. 
Court. And though the Judge reproved him, in a pathetic: 
ſpeech, and laid down the confequences of his refuſal, our 
hero inſultingly anſwered—“ That, inſtead of Faftice, he 
was likely to receive injuſſice: but therefore doubred not 
that they would, ſome time or other, undergo a heavier 


ſentence than could be inflicted on him: — that, for his part, 


he looked on death with diſdain; being determined to leave 
the world as courageoufly as he had lived in it!“ | 
Nathan highly congratulated himſelf. on this heroic 
effort; privately confefling to ſome N friends, that 
he had complained of the lofs of his cloaths in order to 
ſeize on a pretence for ſhewing how excellently he merited 
the character of an intrepid Hero; that Gentlemen of the 
Road, in ſucceeding ages, might pay the juſt tribute due 
to his memory. Under this very ſrudable IMPRESSION, 
he actually ſuſtained on his breaft a aweight of two hundred 
and fifty pounds upwards of ſeven minutes; all that time 
admiring what had been related of the indifference of a cer- 
tain French lacquey, who danced a minuet juſt before he 
ired on the wheel! a circumſtance which excited uni- 


verſal aſtoniſhment in France, and ſtimulated the Duc de 
Rochfoucant, though very ridiculouſly, to make a com- 
pariſon between that criminal and the Roman Patriot CAT o! 

Hawes, when ſeven minutes had expired, fearing that a 


: longer perſeverance would rob him of that popularity which 
he expected to derive at the gallows, conſented to plead; 


when the weight was accordingly removed : but the inward 
bruiſes which reſulted, gave him ſuch exceſſive pain, that 


Nathan, in ſome fort, laid that greatneſs aſide which he 
1 F 5 | purpoſed 
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gurpoſcd to obſerve, He, nevertheleſs, heard his ſentent 
pronounced with . firmneſs ; confeſſed, afterwards, ſome af 
the numerous villainies committed by him; particularly 
two or three in which innocent perſons were implicated 3 
attended the Chapel devotions, contrary to general expe». + 
ation; and made his final exit at Tyburn in, September? 
1721, when ſcarcely twenty years of. age Let vs drop: 
the ſoul-diflolving- tear of pity; and, leave. the reader of 
feeling to make his own. comments on the depravity of 
human nature, and the high degree of weakneſs and vitiation: 
which it is poſſible for the ming of mortals to obtain} . 
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THOMAS ANDERSON. = 
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In the remote parts of this great empire, it is held as #: 
tommon notion, that a young man need only reſolve on 
journey to London, and his fortune is made ; 2 if the 
ſireets of that great metropolis were literally paved with 
gold, in conformity to the ridiculous opinions of many a 
country bumpkin. Alas! they ate hnle aware: of the 
dangers and temptations which lurk in every corner; und 
ſeem not to know, that riches are only to be gradually 
atquired by ſobriety, attention, perſeverancb, and induſtry, 
u well in London as other places. Sometimes, indeed, a 
man may become opulent 77 marriage and other adven-: 
titious circumſtances: but this ſo rarely happens, that it is 
by no means wiſe: to calculate upon ſueh fortuitous uncer - 
tainties. THOMAS ANDERSON was one of the filly claſs: 
to which we allude: for, born io bigh expectations that 
vaniſhed with the death of his father, he was apprenticed, 
with a forrowful heart, to a glazict at Aberdeen, When. 
wa years had elapſed, he made free with nine guineas be- 
longing to his maſter, and about thirteen which he pilferedꝰ 
Trom his mother, with a gold family watch; and a few-other i 
tnnkets, Thus provided, he repaired to Leith, and took a 
paſſage for London. > 1TH 1 
* On his arrival, Thomas hired lodgings in Bur Street, 
IVW. pping, where he carefully depoſited all the valuables he 
„ lui brought with him. By this time, his ſtock of caſh was 
diminiſhed to twelve guineas; two of which putting into his 
pocket, with the aforeſaid gold watch; our Caledonian 
adventurer reſolved on ſeeipg this gay city. Being ſaluted 1 
in Fleet Street by a woman in the Scotch dialect, he turned 
pale, and ſtarted, as ſuppoling he had been purſued from 
Aberdeen. The worthy female, however, perceiving ibs 
| unpleaſant 
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unpleaſant effect which her freedom had produced on the 
young ' gentleman; eried—* Sir, I beg your pardon, I 1. 
really took you for a near relation of mine. But I'ſee'my 
miſtake. You are not the perſon.” This introduction oe- 
caſioned further converſe; and the reſult was, an agreement 
too drink tea“togeihet lat the fair-one's lodgings. Young 
Maſter Anderfon, ignorant of the town, after ſome amorous 
indulgences, conſented to paſs; for this woman's huſband, 
lately come from fea :* and for that purpoſe immediately 
aſſumed the name of Johnſon. The landlady was called in, 
and made acquainted with the fortunate event; and,'in re- 
turn, ſhe warmly congratulated him on his ſafe arrival. In 
ſhort, our happy couple ſacrificed as liberally to Bacchus as 
to Venus; and Thomas was rather carried than conducted 
to bed; where he ſerenely lay till about eleven o'clock the 
next morning. Then, behold ! a violent thundering at the 
door diſturbed his peaceful ſlumbers: he awoke, and found 
his money, bis watch, and his wife, departed. But, before 
he had an opportunity of indulging the plenitude of grief, 
bailiff accoſted him for five pounds ten ſhillings, which 
his fair partner owed for rent. Thomas fell on his knees; 
proteſted that he knew nothing of the circumſtance ; and 
that the woman, whom he then diſclaimed, had tatried off 
his property, and left him pennyleſs. All that he could 
ſay, however, availed- nothing: if he was not Mrs. John - 
ſon's huſband, as he had aſſerted the night preceding, why 
he muſt be a ſwindler; and therefore he ſhould inſtantiy 
hike to priſon, or pay the demand. Seeing no alternative, 
and fearing that a detention on this account, might untavel 
his former tranſgrefſions, Thomas conſented to diſburſe, 
ö gentleman (who, in e was no other than 
adam Johnſon's bully) would go with him to his lodgings 
in Bur street. There, then, at length, he tendered the ſum 
demag t which Mr. Bailiff having lodged in his pocket, 
eicher requeſt of one guinea for the writ, one gui- 
nea be Lawyer, and two for himſelf . Thomas, ſhocked 
and thunderſtruck, again demurred : but a ſalutary hint at, 
Newgate; and aiftern look, effectually ſilenced all oppoſition. 
— Our hero was now reduced to one ſolitary guinea; hal 
of which, at leaſt, might be then ſaid to be the property of 
his hoſteſs. Thomas nevertheleſs, found himſelf con- 
ſtrained to devote it to quite a different purpoſe : for being, 
at the end of three days, afflidted with a virulent gonorrhza, 
he fortunately applied to the Patentee of the celebrated 
Jesvirs DROPS, and thus at once got rid of that dolo- 
rous cmplaint, before it had time to commit on * 
9815 10 | 
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too common ravages which it makes on the conſtitations 
aud finances of inexperienced and thoughtleſs youth, . 
On his return, one day, from the Old Bailey, where be 
had been to procure the medicine Roa a apy Sohn 
Sawney miſſed the road which he had been accuſtomed to 
take; and, anxious to be ſet right, enquired of almoſt every 
perſon that he encountered. At length, a well-dreſſed gen- 
ileman coming up, © My friend,“ ſaid he, © I have heard 
you enquiring your road to Bur Street of ſeveral paſſengers 
| am luckily going thither ; and therefore if you bear me 
company, *twill perhaps ſave you an infinity of trouble, if 
not total diſappointment.” Thomas, though ſo regently 
taken in, joyfully cloſed with the ſtranger's propoſal. : Ona 
the 10ad, however, the artleſs Scotchman was inveigled into 
a tavern z and, on philanthropic motives, ſolicited to par- 
take of a bottle: over which, a third perſon made his ap- 
pearance, as an acquaintance of the former. In mort, 
ſupper was ordered; and,' after a bottle or two more, An- 
derſon's friendly conductor, addrefled him thus : “ You 


appear, Sir, to be endued with a conſiderable ſhare of un- 


derſtanding; and, if I gueſs right, your circumſtances are 
none of the beſt, Come, if you have a tolerable head, and 
the ſmalleſt courage, I will engage to render you not only 
a man but a gentleman : particularly as the lads of your 
country are not accuſtomed to bluſh,” Thomas, elevated 
at what he heard, confeſſed that his means were certainly 
in an embarraſſed condition; and he ſhould conſequently 
be happy to embrace any employment that would raiſe hi 
to the honourable rank of err For, to ſay t 

„ it was ſolely with ſuch a 


k 180 } 
Zy ſuitable management, this infamous gang obtained, fp 
leſs than ten days, goods to the, amount of a thouſand 
pounds, from ſeveral tradeſmen z and then decamped, lears 
ang the young adventurer to follow his own counſel, Thomas, 
however, wiſely foreſceing the ſurrounding danger, privately 
decamped, after ſeizing on a good diamond ring, two ſuits 
of cloaths, a handſome watch, and ſome other articles, that 
were packed up for the future uſe of his ungenerous aſſo- 
ciates. But he was ſcarcely moved off the ground, before a 
general diſcovery took place; and rewards were publicly 
offered for the apprehenſion of this young Nobleman ! 
After ſeveral kair breadeh eſcapes in London, he arrived at 


| Briſtol, and took his paſſage on board a veſſel bound for the 
Weſt Indies. But the rudder of this ſhip being damaged 
in a gale of wind, the Captain ran her into Cork; where 
Anderſon, and ſeveral other paſſengers, went aſhore, and 
repaired to a coffee hopſe. The London. mail being juſt 
arrived, our fugitive eagerly catched up the newſpaper as it 
was brought in; and ſaw, in the front, his atchievementz 
ſet forth at full length, with this addition—That it was 
ſuppoſed the culprit had, on ſuch a day, taken his paſlage 
in ſuch a ſhip, from Briſtol, a few hours before the Police 
Officers arrived there in purſuit of him If, at that mo- 
ment, any of the company preſent hat happened to ob- 
ſerve his countenance, and the direction of his eye to the 
identical advertiſement, nothing would have been eaſier 
than to divine that he was himſelf the offender there men- 
tioned. But his apparent confuſjon.,was not noticed; and 
recovering, in ſome ſort, flom he grievous ſtate of embar- 
faſſment into which this accidental circumftance had thrown 
him, he ſlipped out to the vault, commiited the tell-rals 
Chronicle to its unodorifexoys bottom, and kept cloſely on 
board till the veſſel ſailed; which took place the next day. 
Me now turn to a more pleaſant, and a more honourable 
theme.—At Jamaica, Maſter Thomas Anderſon, by pur- 
fuing a laudable line of condutt—by diligence, and ſo- 
briety—at length married a woman poſſeſſed of a conſider - 
able fortune; and, at the expiration of three years after his 
departure, actually remiited three hundred pounds to a 
jeweller, who had ſuffered by the depredatory plan already 
mentioned; and part of whoſe property it was that had en- 
abled him to quit che Kingdom. At the end of five years, 
Having made an immenſe addition to his conſort's fortune, 
he embarked for Scotland, where he ſafely arrived, to the 
great joy of his ſarrowing mother, and other relations and 
acquaintances,-Such are the ſplendid rewards * 
* or 


. 
for thoſe who have the virtue and the reſolution to abandon 
their evil purſuits, before the mind becomes contaminated | 
At muſt not however be underſtood, that, to obtain riches 
and fayour, a previous departure from rectitude is required: 
on the contrary, it is a chance that cannot be incurred 
without the moſt imminent hazard; and what is more ſelf- 
evident, than that the rewards of induſtry and honeſty muſt 
be more grateful when unaccompanied by a ſelf-reproving 


pang ? | 
GANG OF THIEF-TAKERS. 


FROM 1740 to 1764, the moſt horrid enormities were | 


committed, under the maſk of Thief-taking. ** For tae 
years, and upwards,” ſays an Author who publiſhed 4 
Collection of Trials about the latter period,“ have theſe 
blood-ſuckers been preying on the lives of poor heedleſs 
creatures; many of whom have been griped to death by 
their mercileſs talons. Scarcely a Seſſion was held at the 
Old Bailey that did not prove deſtructive to ſome unhappy 
wretch, trepanned by pretended Thief-takers to the come» 
miſſion of offences, which they always rendered capital, b 
giving falſe evidence on trial to enſure the ted reward, 
And fo loſt to all ſenſe of humanity, compaſſion, and re- 
morſe, were theſe abandoned villains, that the meetings 
which they regularly held for the diviſion of their ſpoil, was 
entitled by them, and not improperly the Blood Feat at 
the concluſion of which, plans were arranged for the enſuin 
Old Bailey campaign; reports were made of proper ob- 
jets; and committees appointed to carry ſuch and ſuch 


2 into effect. The indigent and the unwary were 


iled by artful inſinuations, and at length perſuaded to 
become partners in certain undertakings where no danger 
could pofibly acerue: ſuch a man was to be robbed, in fach 
aplace; © We will go in a body,“ ſaid they to the ſelected 
victim; 4 and you take his money, while we keep a look- 
out.” The perſon to be thus pilfered was, alſo regularly 
appointed; and, being a confederate, no danger could cer- 
tainly ariſe to any but the devoted viCtin.; who generally 
atoned for his imprudence, by the forfeit of life: nor was 
there the ſmalleſt chance of eſcaping, a mock Officer being 
always at hand to take the culprit into euſtody. Toung 
pickpockets were frequently ſelected, and enticed, to ven- 
ture on the highway; as they were not only more eaſily 
ſeduced than others, but alſo ſtdod a fairer chance of con- 


demnation, having nobody ſpeak in favour of their cha- 


racters g 


+ 


| racters; while the villainous witneſſes contrived to give the 


-on being ſhewn two young men whom the former had 


ſome leſs fit than them at King 
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Court a hint of thoſe petty thefts which they had formerly 
committed. For want of actual machines, ſometimes, thi 
mercileſs gang of Thief-takers ſwore robberies on innocent 
perſons; and often received the wages of their iniquity at 
the price of human blood; the villains for a long time ap- 
pearing as faithful ſervants of the public, in whole defence 
corrupt Magiſtrates ſaid they were always ready to venture 
their lives! When an affociate boggled on a croſs-examin. 
ation, and thus unwillingly permitted the unfortunate pri- 
ſoner to eſcape, he inftan:ly became the butt of 1idicule 
among his companions; one of whom once faid, when an 
occurrence of that kind happened— P—n your eyes, 
Jack ! I always makes ſure work of it!” The names and 
trials of many of theſe wretched victims are ſtill on record: 
but we will not needleſsly agonize the feelings of our 
readers, by entering into a copious detail of enormitics that 
would ſtrike even a ſavage with horror. 

Salmon, Mac Donald, Berry, and Egan, were, at length, 
indicted for this offence; and convicted, at the Old Bailey, 
on the teſtimony of an affociate, The latter, .it appeared, 


ſelected, ſaid—“ By G—d, they will do very well! They 
are two pretty lads !\—D-—n _ eyes! I have done over 
on!“ 1 

The Jury, after having indignantly heard this whole 
Series of unparalleled iniquity, brought them all in Guilty; 
but it afterwards appearing, that the offence did not come 
Within the Statutes of the 4th and th of Philip and Mary, 
and the 3d and 4th of William and Mary, an order was 
given that they ſhould be indicted for a Conſpiracy. They 
were, tried =cprdingly 3 and again declared Guilty ; when 
the Court ſentenced this infernal gang to ſeven years im- 
priſonment in Newgate, and to two public exhibitions in 
dhe pillory. The incenſed 28 took that occafion of 
ſhewing their indignation ; 1nſtantly killing Egan with a 
volley of oyſter - ſhells, and wounding the others moſt 


ſeverely, _- 
1 THE WALTHAM BLACKS. 


Ix the years 1722 and 1723, a fingular ſet of beings, 
under the denomination of Waltham Blacks, annoyed the 
ace of Society; the laws, then, being inadequate to the 
uniſhment of theſe offenders. It originated from à par- 


tiality which ſome of the lower orders entertained for 
| veniſon; 
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y veniſon; an article which, as this banditti could not pur- 
his chaſe, they reſolved to obtain by force. At length, theſe 
ent convivial ſocieties fo far increaſed, that the members ſcored 
7 at the country in armed troops, having their faces blacked, by 
ap- way of honorary diſtinction; and alſo to terrify ſuch Park- 


nce keepers, and others, who would not civilly adminiſter to 
ure their demands, whether for veniſon, wine, money, or any 
in. necefſary that was calculated to increaſe the hilarity of their 
Ni i ftated meetings. Threatening letters were alſo diſpatched - 
ule to ſeveral individuals, who had ſhewn a reluctance to con- 
an tribute towards the joys of the table, This grievance at 
es, length grew fo intolerable, that the Legiſlature was con- 
ind WM ftrained to frame an Act particularly directed to tlie remedy 
rd: of theſe abuſes; and rendering the trimes capital, which 
our theſe gentry committed, without benefit of the Clergy, 
hat Several, and among them ſome apparently unforrunate, 
perſons were in conſequence apprehended ; and among ' 
th, whom, the following ſuffered death. — Richard Parvin, 
ey, maſter of a public-houſe at Portſmouth, who owned that 
ed, he was on the King's Foreſt at the time Rated in the in- 
had diftment, but * that his buſineſs there had no refer- 
bey ence to deer · ſtealing; which, he faid, he could have proved 
ver by witneſſes, if his family had not been reduced to poverty, 
by the ſeizure and confiſcation of all his goods aner 
ole when firſt taken into cuſtody ; in conſequence of which he 
ty; could not defray the expences of dragging perſons from 
"me Berkſhire, He firenuouſly inſiſted on tis innocence, even 
7 under the gallows; and eagerly directed his eyes in expect - 
135 ation of a reprieve, till the preſſure of the rope extinguiſhed 
bey his hopes and his life together. Edward Elliot, a youth of 
hen ſeventeen, and fon of a taylor who reſided near Guildford, 
im⸗ was the next who ſuffered. He ſaid, in defence, that about 
in a year preceding that time, thirty or forty. men met and 
of carried him away, in the county of Surrey, by force; one 
h a of them faying, he was enliſted into the ſervice of the King 


nok of the Blacks, and that therefore he muſt diſguiſe his face 
conformably to their cuſtom; and obey orders of whatever 
kind, whether to rob and deſtroy fiſh-ponds, burn woods, 
or ſhoot deer. If he failed, or proved treacherous, they 
promifed to convert him into a four-footed animal by their 


ng, art magic. During his continuance with this banditti, the - 
the boy ſaid, that he had witneſſed ſeveral inſtances of their | 
the witchcraft : once, in particular, two men who had offended - | 
par- a e the laws and manners, were covered up to their | 
for chins in the earth, when a whole poſſy ſet at them like 


on; ſo many dogs, barking and bellowing in their ears in the 
— R 2 moſt 
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moft horrible ſtrains : when, on promiſing not to offend the 
Black Nation again, they were at laſt liberated, having 
previouſly received ſome very ſalutary cautions.---Edward 
Elliot, being out with a ſmall deer-ſtealing party, at Farn- 
ham Holt, had wandered from his companions in purſuit of 
a fawn, when he was ſurpriſed, taken, and bound by the 
keepers, who then left him to purſue the others. A ſmart 
action ſhortly commenced; in which a ſervant belonging to 
| Lady Howe was ſhot, one of the plunderers wounded in 
the thigh, and two others taken, This miſerable youth, 
who left a good place for ſo abandoned a courſe of life, 
died full of penitence and contrition. | 

Robert Kingſmill, taken in the fray juſt mentioned, was 
bur twenty-ſix years of age; and was ſeduced from his 
parents houſe the preceding night only by an acquaintance, 
after the family, and even himſelf, had retiied to bed. An 
unlucky adventure, which terminated in death. 

Henry Marſhall, about thirty-ſix years of age, was the 

rſon who ſhot the keeper, as related in the ſketch of 
Edward. Elliot. This fellow ſeemed to glory in his vil- 
lainy ; made light of his murderous conduct; and de- 
manded to know, if he had not a right to ſtand on his own 
and companions defence? | | 

John and Edward Pink, carters in Portſmouth, were 
always accounted extremely heneſt, till they imbibed a 
predilection for veniſon. Theſe brothers, like many of the 
reſt, could not be perſuaded that they had committed any 
wickedneſs in the eyes of Gob: deer bein wild animals, 
they could not ſee by what equitable 25. the rich could 
claim an excluſive property in them !— 

James Anſell, the ſeventh and laſt of theſe unhappy 
wretches, was a villain by profeſſion ; and, in all likelihood, 
would have found his road to the gallows, if the Black 
Society had never been inſtituted, All of them, except this 
more hardened villain, were ſo much terrified at the proſ- 
pect of death, and ſo greatly exhauſted by ſickneſs, that 
they were ſcarcely able to ſtand up, or ſpeak, at the place 
of --xecution ; ſome of the ſpectators even affirmed, that the 
life was departed ere Mr. Ketch proceeded to his melan- 

choly office. It is highly probable, however, that theſe 
miſguided, inconſiderate men were only—as a French poet 


ſays— 


« Dead in fancy, from a ſerious fear,” 


The following Letter, written by a Country Gentleman 


to his Friend in London, at the time, and, as it were, yo 
2 po 


ER” ap 
the ſpot, is the beſt elucidation of tliis ſingular event that 
can polſibly be given to our Readers ;— | 


„ Amongſt the odd accidents which you know have hap- 
— to me in the courſe of a very unſettled life, I don't 
now any which has been more extraordinary, or ſurpriſing, 


than one I met with in going down to my own houſe, when. 


I left you laſt in town, You cannot but have heard of the 
Waltham Blacks, as they are called; a. ſet of whimſical, 
merry fellows, that are ſo mad to run the greateſt hazards 
for the ſake of a haunch of veniſon, and paſſing a jolly. 
evening together. For my part, though the ſtories told of 
theſe ny have reached my ears, yet I confels I took moſt 
of them for fables ; and thought that, if there was truth in 
any of them, it was much exaggerated : but experience, 
(the miſtreſs of fools) has taught me the contrary, by the 
adventure I am going to relate; which, though it ended. 


well enough at laſt, I confeſs at firſt put me a good deal dut 


of humour. | 

« To begin, then :=My horſe got, ſome way, a (tone in 
his foot, and therewith went ſo lame juſt as I entered the 
foreſt, that 1 really chought his ſhoulder flipped : finding it, 
however, impoſſible to get him along, 1 was even glad to 
take up with a little blind ale-hauſe, which I perceived had a 
yard and ſtable behind it. The man of the houſe received 
me very civilly, but when he perccived my horſe was fo 
lame, as ſcarcely to be able to itir a ſtep, I obſerved he grew 
uncaſy, I aſked him whether I could lodge there that 
night: for I was reſolved not to ſpoil a horſe which coſt me 
twenty guineas, by riding him in ſuch a condition. The 
man made me no anſwer; however, we went in'o the houſe 
together; when I propoſed the ſame queſtion to the wife. 
She dealt more roughly and more freely with me; ſaying, 
that truly I neither could nor ſhould ſtay there, and was for 
hurrying her huſband to get my horſe out; howeves, on 
putting a crown into her band, and promifing her another 
for my lodging, the began to conſider a little; and, at laſt, 
told me that there was indeed a little bed above ſtairs, on 
which ſhe would order a clean pair of ſheets to be put; fog 
ſhe was perſuaded I was more of a gentleman than to take 


any notice of what I ſee paſſing there. This made me more 


uneaſy than I was before. I concluded now that I was 
got into a den of highwaymen, and expected nothing leſs 
than to be robbed, and have my throat cut, into the bargain z 
however, finding there was no remedy, I even fat myſelf 
down, and endeavoured to be as ealy as I could, By this 
ume it was beceme very dark; and 1 heard three or four 
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horſemen alight and lead their horſes into the yard. Ag 
the men retarned, and were coming into the room where [ 
far, 1 overhzard my landlord” exclaiming, “ Indeed, bro- 
ther, you need not be uneaſy; I am poſitive the gentleman's 
a man of honour!” To which I heard another voice reply, 
% What good could our deaths do a ftranger ? Faith I don't 
apprehend half the danger that you do. I dare ſay the 
gentleman would be glad of our company, and wehould 
be pleaſed with his. — hang fear! I'Il lead the way.“ 
So ſaid, ſo done: in they came, five of them, all diſguiſed 
fo effectually, that I declare, unleſs it were in the ſame dif. 
guiſe, I ſhould not be able to diſtinguiſh any one of them, 
Down they ſat; and he who, I ſuppoſe, was conſtituted. 
their Captain pro hac vice, accoſted me with great civility, 
aſking if I would honour them with my company to ſupper? 
I acknowledge I did not yet gueſs the profeſſion of my new 
acquaintances : but ſuppoling my landlord would be cau- 
tious of ſuffering either a rubbery or a murder in his own 
houſe, I knew not how, but, by degrees, my mind grew 
perfectly eaſy. About ten o'clock, 7 heard a very great 
noiſe of horſes, and ſoon after of mens feet trampling in a 
room over my head: then my landlord came down, and in- 
formed us, ſupper. was juſt ready to go upon the table, 
Upon this, we were all defired to walk up; and he, whom 
I before called the Captain, preſented me, with a humorous 
kind of ceremony, to a man more diſguiſed than the reſt, 
who fat at the upper end of the table; telling me, at the 
fame time, he hoped I would not refuſe to pay my reſpects 
to PrINCE OROONOKO, King of the Blacks ! It then im- 
mediately ſtruck into my head, who thoſe worthy perſons 
were, into whoſe company 1 had thus accidentally fallen. 
I called myſelf a thouſand blockheads in my mind for not 
finding it out before; but the hurry of things, or, to ſpeak 
truth, the fear I was in, prevented my judging even from 
the moſt evident ſigns. As ſoon as our aukward ceremony 
bad been ended, ſupper was brought in, which conſiſted of 
eighteen diſhes of veniſon in every ſhape; roaſted, boiled 
with broth, hafhed collups, paſties, umble pies, and a large 
haunch in the middle, larded. The table we fat at was 
very large, and the company 1n all twenty-one perſons : at 
each of our elbows there was ſet a bottle of clarer; and the 
man and woman of the houſe fat down at the lower end. 
Two or three of the fellows had good natural voices, and fo 
the evening was ſpent as merrily as the rakes paft theirs at 
the King's Arms, or the City apprentices with their maſters 


maids at Sadler's Wells, About two, the company ſeemed 
hs g | | inclinable 
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*nclinable to break up, having firſt aſſured me that they 
ſhould take my company as a favour any Thurſday even- 
ing, if | came that way, I confeſs I did not ſleep all 
night, with reflecting on what had paſſed; and could not 
relulve with myſelf whether theſe humorous gentlemen in 
maſquerade were to be ranked under the denomination of 
Knights-errants, or plain robbers. This I mult tell you, 
by the bye, that, with reſpect both to honeſty and hardſhip, 
their life reſembles much that of Huſſars; ſince drinking is 
all their delight, and plundering their employment, 
„Before I conclude my epiſtle, it is fit I ſhould inform 
you, that they did me the honour (with a deſign perhaps to 
have received me into their order) of acquainting me with 
thoſe rules by which their fociety was governed. In the 
firlt place, the Black Prince aſſured me, that their govern- 
ment was perfectly monarchical; and that, when upon ex- 
peditions, he had an abſolute command; but in the time of 
peace, (continued he) and at the table, government being 
no longer neceſſary, I condeſcended to eat and drink fami- 
liarly with my ſubjetts as friends. We admit no man into 
our ſociety, till he has been twice drunk among us, that we. 
may be perfectly acquainted with his temper, in compliance 
with the old proverb; Women, children, and drunken 
folks, ſpeak truth!“ but if the perſon who ſues to be ad- 
"mitted, declares ſolemnly he was never drunk in his life, 
and it appears plainly to the ſociety, in ſuch cafe this rule is 
diſpenſed with, and the perſon before admiſhon is only 
bound to converſe with us a month. As ſoon as we have 
determined to admit him, he is then to equip himſelf with a 
ood mare or gelding, a brace of piſtols, and a gun of the 
ze of this, to lye on the ſaddle bow: then he is ſworn upon 
the horns over the chimney ; and having à new name con- 
ferred by the ſociety, is thereby entered upon the roll, and 
from that day forward, conſidered as a lawful member,—L 
ſhall only remark one thing more; which is the phraſe they 
make uſe” of in ſpeaking of one another; viz. © He is a 
very honeſt fellow, and one of us:“ for you muſt know it is 
the lirſt article in their creed, that there's no fin in deere 
ſtealing. | | | 

In the morning, having given my landlady the other 
crown piece, I found her temper fo much altered for the 
better, that, in my conſcience, I believe the was not in the 
humour to have refuſed me any thing; no, not even the 
laſt favour: and ſo walking down the yard, and finding my 
horſe in pretty tolerable order, 1 ſpeeded directly home, as 
much ia amazement at the new people I had diſcovered, as, 


the 
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de Duke of Alya's huntſmen whtn they found an undiſ. 
covered people in Spain, by following their maſter's hawk ' 


over the mountains.“ 

It may, perhaps, be neceſſary to remark, that the evil was 
not wholly eradicated by the executions already related, 
Several young men, who were not in the leaſt ſeduced hy 
neceffity, ſupported, for fome few months afterwards at the 
expence of their lives, the character of this Black Society, or 
Nation: more than one keeper was killed in various con- 
flicts which touk place; and ſeveral families were involved 
in ruin, by circumſtances intimately connected with theſe 
very unhappy tranſactions. | 


JONATHAN WILD. 
Tus hero of this ſketch was not improperly entitled, 


by HENRY FIELDING, JONATHAN WILD the GREAT: 
for a greater villain never perhaps contributed to amplify 


theſe, or any other Memoirs. He poſſeſſed, ſays that ccle - 


brated writer, a bold heart, a thundering voice, and a ſteidy 
countenance ;—qualifications that were admirably adapted 
to facilitate his huge and wonderful undertakings. In cir- 
cumflances that required colouring, Wild always kept as 
nearly to truth as poſſible; and that, he uſed to obſerve in 
private, was turning the cannon of the enemy upon them- 
ſelves ... Permit me to aſſure vou,“ faid he to a friend, 
e that, although the idea may be ſomewhat coarſe, I had 
rather ſtand on ihe ſummit of a dung bill, than at the bottom 
of a hill in Paradiſe: for did not the devil declare, It was 
better to reign in hell than to be a walet-de-chambre in 
„ f 

On Monday, February xs, 1724-5, Jonathan was appre- 
hended at his houſe in the Old Bailey; charged with aſſiſt- 
ing a highwayman to eſcape from a conſtable at Bow ; and 
this charge being fully ſubſtantiated, he was commited to 
Newgate, Befides which there were ſeveral informations 
filed againſt him to the following effect.--That, for may 


years paſt; he had been a confederate with great numbers of 


highwaymen, pickpockets, houſe-breakers, ſhop- lifters, and 
other thieves.---That he had formed a kind of thieving 
corporation, of which he was the director, or commander in 
chief; and that, - notwithſtanding his pretended ſervices in 
detecting offenders, he procured ſuch only to be hanged as 
concealed, or refuſed to ſhare, their booty with _— 

; at 
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ſeals, ſnuff-boxes, &c. &c. that ſuch articles might not be 
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That he had divided the town and country into ſo many. 
iſtricts, and appointed diſtin&t gangs for each, who regu- 
Jarly produced their accounts to him; concealing, even in 
his own houſe, ſuch villains who ran a riſk of detection. 
That he had not only been a receiver of ſtolen goods, and 
writings of all kinds, for near fifteen years paſt, but alſo 
occaſionally robbed himſelf, in conjunction with his confe- 
derates, whom he protected, at ſuch periods, by aſſuming 
the functions of a civil officer; carrying for that purpoſe a 
ſhort ſilver ſtaff, as the badge of his authority. --- That he 
had, under his care and direction, ſeveral warehouſes for the 
reception of ſtolen goods; and alſo a „ip for conveyin 

jewels, watches, and other vatuable goods to Holland, - 
where he had ſtationed an old thief as factor.--That he 
kept ſeveral artiſts in pay to new modify rings, watches, 


ſworn to.--- That he ſeldom, or never, helped owners to the 
notes and papers they had loſt, unleſs he found them able 
exactly to ſpecify and deſcribe them; and then often in- 
fited on more than half their value.--- And, laſtly, That he 
had often ſold human blood, by procuring falſe witneſſes to 
ſwear away the lives of thoſe who were obnoxious to him 3 
or otherwiſe to obtain the reward given by government on 
the conviction of offenders !- | 1 
Some of his old aſſociates were ready to ſubſtantiate ſeve · 
rab of theſe heavy charges: but, while in Newgate, Jona 
than committed the particular fact far which he died. 
Having, before his apprehenſion, been concerned in robbing. 
the ſhop of Catherine Stetham, in Holborn, of fifty yards o 
lace, value forty pounds, he received ten guineas from that 
lady, while under confinement, for the recovery of her pro- 
perty, but without diſcovering the perſons who committed 
the fact. In order to magnify his public ſervices, and 
make a favourable impreſſion on the minds of the jury, he 
diſtributed a printed paper, juſt before the trial commenced, 
ſtating the number of unfortunate wretches whom he had. 
legally murdered ; thirty-five were, for robbing on the, 
highway; twenty-two for houſebreaking; and ten for re- 
tuning from tranſportation! Mrs. Stetham's evidence, 
however, very clearly developed the hero's villainy, with, 
reſpect to his oſtenſible occupation, After having paid him 
for the recovery of her box, which, till, did not contain all 
the lace---4 Now, Mr. Wild,“ faid ſhe, „what muſt I 
give you for your trouble? (Not a farthing,” anſwered, 


Jonathan; “ not a ſingle farthing. I don't do theſe things 


for worldly intereſt, but alone for the benefit of poor periong 
who 
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who have met with misfortunes. And, as you are a widow, 
and a good Chriftian, I defire notlling but your prayers; 
for 1 have many enemies: and God only knows what will 
be the conſequence of this impriſonment !“ Fortunately for 
mankind, Jonathan's 'prophetic fears were realized by a 
public execution, at Tyburn, amidſt the execrations of an 


enraged populzee, who pelted him with ftones to the laſt ' 
his exi 


moment of ſtence.-+-- Fielding: fays, that Mr. Wild 
the Great, picked the Ordinary's pocket of a cork - ſerew at 
the gallows, and died with it in his hand: but, perhaps, 
that is an exaggeration; although he certainly committed 
many greater enormities while at large. He was born at 
Wolverhampton in Staffordſhire, about the year 1682, his 


father being an honeſt and laborious carpenter ; who, after 


deſtowing a tolerable education on Maſter Jonathan, ap- 
gr him to a buckle-maker at Birmingham. Here 
deſerted a diſtreſſed wife and infant, ng repaired 16 
London; where running rather largely into debt, he had 
the honour of taking up his habitation in the Compter for 
nearly four years: and in that learned ſeminary it was 
he imbibed ideas, and formed connections, which paved the 
way to his future greatneſs. An act that was paſſed about 
that period, making it felony to receive goods Knowing 
them to be ſtolen, firſt inſpired Jonathan with the /audable 
determination of becoming a ftaunch friend to pilfcred 
individuals; and for this purpoſe he ' convened, or rather 
met, ſome of the moſt notorious thieves, who reigned at 
that period, addreſſing them literally thus: 
„ You know, my bloods, that as trade. goes at preſent, 
you ſtand but a gueer chance: for when you have made any 
thing, and carry it to the fencing-culls, and flaſh pawns 
$rokers, thoſe unconſcionable raſcals will hardly iy you 
one quarter of its value, If you offer it to a firanger, ten 
to one hut ye get hobbled. So that if a man don't like to 
be half-ſtarved, he mult run the hazard of being feragged; 
and, let me tell you, that's a damned hard catc. Now, I 
will remedy all this. When you have been upon any lay, 
and ſpoke to ſome purpoſe, let me know the particulars, 
and I'll engage to return the goods to the cullt that owns 
them, and raife ye more cole on that ſcore than can be got 
from the fencers, and will at the ſame time take care that 
you ſhall be all bowwmen I 
The ſecond day of Jonathan's confinement, he was 
greatly ſurpriſed at receiving a viſit from one of his left- 
handed wives ; and much more ſo, when, inſtead of 2 
countenanee ready to inſult him the only motive to =_ 
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he eould afcribe her preſence—he ſaw the tears trickling 
down her lovely cheeks. He embraced her with the — | 
marks of affection, and declared he could hardly regret his 
confinement, ſince it had produced ſuch an inſtance of the 
happineſs he enjoyed in her whoſe fidelity to him on this 
occaſion, would, he believed, make him the envy of moſt - 
huſbands, even in Newgate, He then begged her to dry 
her eyes, and be comforted z; for that matters might go 
with him better than ſhe expected. No! No!” ſays ſhe, 
I am certain you will be found Guilty Death! I always 
knew what it would come to. I ſaid, often enough, that it 
was impoſſible to carry on ſuch a trade long: but you 
would not be adviſed, and now you ſee the conſequences z 
now you repent, when it is too late. All the comfort I 
ſhall have when you are aubbed [hanged] is, that I gave 
you good advice. If you had always gone out by yourſelf, 
a3 I often ſaid, you might have rubbed on to the end of the 
chapter: but you was wiſer than all the world, or rather 
lazier: and ſee what your lazineſs is come toto the cheat, 
[gallows} for chither you will now go, that's infallible. But 
1] am the only perſon to be pitied; poor II who ſhall be 
ſeandalized for your fault. There goes ſhe whoſe huſband 
was hanged !* methinks I hear them crying already!“ At 
which words, Mrs. Wild burſt into tears; when Jonathan 
could not forbeat chiding her for this unneeeſfary concern 
on his account, and begged her not to trouble him any 
more, She however anſwered, with ſome fpirit= On 
your account; and be d d to you !--No! if the old cull 
of a Juſtice had not ſent me hither, I believe it would have 
been long enough before I ſhould have paid you a viſit, 
D—c! I am committed for the ling lay, [pocket-pick- 
ing] and now we ſhall be both zubbed together.” Mr. 
Wild being unable to bear theſe iz/i/ts- any longer, ſeized 
her by the waiſt, and with ſtrong arm, flung Madam out of 
the room z but not before her nails had left a bloody me- 
morial on his cheek. 

Jonathan, at an early period of his calling, laid down the 
following Maxims, as certain methods of attaining great- 
neſs; to which he always adhered:— | 


1. Never to do more miſchief to another, than was neceſſary 
to the cffeRing his purpoſe; for that miſchief was too precious a 
thing to be thrown away. | 

2. To know no diſtinſtion of men from affection; but to 
facrifice all with equal readineſs to his intereſt. 

3. Never to communicate more of an affair than was neceſſary 
» the perſon who was to execute it, 1 
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4. Not to truſt him who hath deceived you, nor who knowg 
he has been deceived by you. « | | 

5+ To forgive no enemy; but to be cautious, and often dilatory, 
in revenge. | 

6. To ſhun poverty and diſtreſs; and to ally himſclf, as cloſely 
as poſſible, to power and riches. | 
7. To maintain a conſtant' gravity in his countenance and bee 
haviour, and to affect wiſdom on all occaſions. 
8. To foment eternal jealouſies in his gang, one of another, 

9. Never to reward any one equal to his merit; but always to 
inſinuate that the reward was above it. : 

10. That all men were knaves or fools, and much the greater 
number a compoſition of both. 

11. That a good name, like money, muſt be parted with, or 
- At leaſt greatly riſqued, in order to bring the owner any — 

12. That virtues, like precious tones, were eaſily counterfented; 
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that the counterfeits, in both caſes, adorned the wearcr equally; Wl ;; 
and that * few had knowledge or diſcernment ſufficient to n 
diſtinguiſh the counterfeit jewel from the real. | f 
13- That many men were undone by not going deep cnough Bl , 
in roguery z as in gaming, any man may be a loſer who doth not 
play the whole game. - 
14. That men proclaim their own virtues, as ſhopkeepers ex- ; 


poſe their goods, in order to profit by them. 
15. That the heart was the proper ſeat of hatred; and the 
countenance, of affection and friendſhip. 80 | 
Jonathan was fatally, or rather fortunately, miſled by the 
thirteenth article; although his ruin could by no means be 
tributed to any want of depth in the ocean of villainy,— 1. 

His body was covered with wounds and ſcars, his throat 

had been cut, and his ſkull fractured in two places; acci- 
dents which happened in various heroic conteſts between . 
this great man and his pupils, nearly one hundred of whom | 
he not only trained for, but perſonally arreſted, convided re 
on his own oath, and, as it were, led to the gallows. Per- er 
jury was an undertaking which he confidered as innocent; 
whether directed to the ruin of. an induftrious tradeſman, 
or to ſave or take away the life of a friend and coadjutor. 
Inſolent and haughty in proſperty, he became dejected and I ge 
timid in adverſity : for, unable either to bear the ſtings of * 
conſcience, or the approach of diſſolution, he had recourſe | 
to * liquors, which deadened, without diſpelling, the, 

his fears. - | | 

Jonathan, as the awful period drew near, delighted in — 
talking of the glorious acts of ſuicide which the Greeks and W:;; 
the Romans had performed; and, in order to imitate ſuch 
great examples—or rather to procure an eaſy and a _—_— 
0 \ A PLL 
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teath—he ſwallowed an immoderate doſe of laudanum : 
but the quantity proving antidotal, by riſing again from 
his ſtomach, our wretched hero was compelled to accept the 
honotr only of the intention; while a ſecond hero, Mr. 
Ketch, obtained the real credit of exterminating the greateſt 
miſcreant that Nature ever produced : for, reader ! we have 
not preſented thee with a perfe&# catalogue of his public 


enormities. 


LorD FERRERS, ſentenced to be hung for the murder 
of his ſteward, being nearly three hours in paſſing from 
the Tower to Tyburn, frequently wiſhed, as the carriage 
drove ſlowly on, that he was at the end of his journey; 
and obſerved, that the ſolemn preparation for death, and the 
fight of a great multitude, was tex times worſe. than death 
itjelf. He aſked Mr, Sheriff Vaillant, If he had ever 
noticed ſo large a concourſe of people on any other occa- 
fon? who anſwering in the negative---* I ſuppoſe,” ſaid 
that unfortunate Nobleman, * it is, becauſe they never ſaw 
a Lord hanged before!” A little previous to his leaving 
the Tower, he wrote the following lines ; and was proceed= 
ing, when a meſſenger interrupted him: 

6 In doubt I liv'd; in doubt I die! 
Vet, undiſmay'd, the vaſt abyſs PII try, 

And plunge inte eternity. — 

Through rugged path 


A few days before the time appointed for his execution, 
Lord Ferrers ſent for his wardrobe ; from which he ſelectec 
a white fuit, richly laced and embroidered with ſilver; ſay- 
ing, at the ſame time -“ Theſe are the cloaths in. which 
I was married, and in theſe I will die!” | | 

When Mr. Sheriff Vaillant met his Lordſhip at the 
Tower Gate, feeling a deſire to ſhew ſome reſpe& to a Peer 
of the realm, he aſſured the unhappy Nobleman that he 
would endeavour to make every thing as agreeable to him 
43 poſſible !---Near the place of execution, his Lordſhip's 
miltreſs waited in a coach; and, on expreſſing a deſire to 
ſee her, for whom he had a great regard, the Yherif diſ- 
ſuaded him from his purpoſe, ſaving,. It might tend to 
unman him. © If you, Sir, think it is wrong, I will 
cheerfully ſubmit,” ſaid the Earl; at the ſame time giving 


him a pocket book, 1 a valuable bank- note; a 
0 


purſe of guineas, and a ring, for the lady's ufe. He de- 
clined joining in the uſual devotions; but audibly repeated 
de Lord's Prayer; ſaying he had always conſidered it a4 

; 8 a very 
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a very fine compoſition.: after which he energetically crief 
O God!] forgive all my errors — Pardon all my fins!” 
He then took leave of the Chaplain and Sheriffs; and pre. 
ſented Mr, Vaillant witha watch. By miſtake his Lordſhip 
gave five guineas to Jack Ketch's deputy. The maſter, 
however, inſtantly, and rather roughly, demanded the mont): 
but the man defended his poſſethve right, and peremptonly 
refuſtd to deliver it. This incident was, therefore, likely 
to produce a ludicrous ſcuffle : but the Sheriff very properly 
put an end te the diſpute, His Lordſhip being ſuſpended 
in the air, ſtruggled for a few moments, till the executioner 
put an end to his life and his miſery. He remained no 
more than eight minutes on the fcaffold, till the awful 
ceremony took place. To all appearance, he ſtood unmoyed 
at the approach of diſſolution; and viewed the ſolemn pre- 
*parations without the ſmalleſt faltering of voice, or change 
of countenance. The numerous ſpectators viewed this uns 
fortunate Nobleman with an awful filence, interming led with 
pity ; and, in commiſerating his untimely fate, almoſt forget 
the atrocity of the crime. LE - 

As to the death of Mr, Johnſon, his Lordſhip declared, 
that he was hurried on to the commiſſion of that fatal deed, 
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ABOUT the year 1728, ſix young women, dreſſed in 
white, repaired to the Chapel Royal, and preſented a Petition 
to his Majeſty, ſoliciting pardon for John Hartly, then 
under ſentence of death. One of theſe beauties, as a recom- 
penſe, was to receive the eriminal's hand in marriage, by 
lot, provided their endeavours were crowned with ſucceſs !—- 
The King, however, by turning a deaf ear to their entreaties, 
fruſtrated the happieſt hymeneal contract that was ever, 
perhaps, deviſed. Thus, fome men would rather marry 
man hang; while others had rather hang than marry! 


THOMAS REEVES, a ſceptic, condemned to the 
gallows in 1722, was, a little previous to the day of exe-- 
cution, very deſirous to know of hip fellow-priſoners;* 
Whether the foul went immediately into bliſs or torment ; * - 
or, as ſome. Chriſtians taught, paſſed through a ſtate of 
probation, preparatory to the one or the other? Vou muſt 
ak that at the next TURNPIKE beyond Tyburn !“ anſwered 
a priſon wit. | ent 
| 8 

Two Iriſkmen tried at the Old Bailey, in 1719, for 
a ſtreet robbery, fo far forgot the awfulneſs of their ſituation 
as to divert the ſpectators in Court with premeditated Be, 
in a vernacular ſtrain, at the proſecutor's expence. As they 


' gloomily- proceeded up Holborn Hill, however, ſome ſhort 


une afterwards, a fellow cried out“ Arrah, my dear 
Paddies ! where are now your gibes and your jeers, that uſed 
to ſer the table in a rar? | : / 
TnoMAs Wirsox, a footpad, executed in July 1722, 
pleaded guilty to the ſeveral charges exhibited againſt him; 
ſaying, ** That as he had done mankind but few favours, he 


was reſolved not to accept of any! Once robbing a footman 


on the road, he eſpied a ring on the man's finger, after he 
had pocketed his money; and inſiſted on having that alſo. 
But the ſervant begged heartily that he might be permitted 
to retain it; ſaying it was a preſent from his 3 % For 
that very reaſon I muſt have it,” cried Wilſon, forcing off 
the ring: 4 You are not ignorant of the old proverb, mayhap 

" Lightly come, lightly go!“ 

CALHAGAN and Diſney, two Hibernian freebooters, 
who figured away in London about the year 1720, con- 
ſtrufed a piece of villainy, which we ſhall relate for the 
benefit of gentlemens houſekeepers and other female 
ſervants.—Calhagan pretended that he was born o the 
: a 8 2 higheſt 
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higheſt expectations, with a view of impoſing on an ancient 
lady who was enituited with the management of a reſpectable 
family in Weſtminſter. Under this aſſumed character he 
found many opportunities of addreffing her in the moſt 
ardent and paſſionate wanner; declaring that her exceſſive 


beauty had captivated his heart. Diſney add the part of 


tutor to the young gentleman ; often, too, ſaw the credulous 
fair-one ; and artfully corroborated all which the other had 
aſſerted. The prudent houſekeeper, however, made diſtant 
enquirres into the truth of what they had advanced; and, 
of courſe, received the moſt ſatis factory anſwers. But ſhe 
forgot to aſſure herſelf that the perſons in queſtion were 
actually thoſe reſpeQting whom the information was given; 
and. hence aroſe her ſubſequent diſaſters. _ Theſe artful 
colleagues attempted nothing deciſive till the family had 


retired into the country, according to annual cuſtom ; when 


the enamoured virgin was left in poſſeſſion of the houſe, 
ccompanied only by one female domeſtic.— Seeing the coaſt 
thus clear, Calhagan told the object of his affections that 
he and his tutor would ſup with her on ſuch an evening, 
and arrange the buſineſs of 
Nobleman his guardian had conſented to advance him a con- 
kde able part of his fortune, The old lady, rejoiced at the 
oſpett of being ſpeedily initiated into the mytteries of 
ymen, by a handſome Iri/bman, prepared an elegant repaſt; 
to which the choiceſt wines were added from the cellar of 
her malter. During the whole evening, many tender en- 
dearments pafſed between the fortunate lovers; ſeveral 
arrangements were ſettled; and the happy day even ap- 
pointed. In ſhort, mirth and jollity conſumed imperceptibly 


the quick-1revolving hours. At length, however, Calhagan, 


taking out his watch, ſaid to the tutor, ** Come, 'tis time 
to do bufineſs /—lIr is nearly one o'clock.” Turning there- 
fore to Mrs, Dorothy, as if to ſnatch a parting kiſs, he 
dexterouſly whipped an ivory gag into her mouth; Diſney, 
at the ſame inſtant, ſaluting the terrified maid in the like 
manner. Thus ſecured from the poſſibility of giving an 
alarm, they were compelled to point out every thing that 
was valuable in the houſe ; ſuch as plate, jewels, linen, and 
ſo forth. Theſe execrable ſharpers having packed up all 
which ſuited their purpoſe, threw the two unfortunate 


' females on the floor, and, after taking an undue advantage 


of their fuvation, tied the left ancle of one to the right ancle 
pf the other, and then threw them .aci1oſs a door; their 
ads of courſe hanging downward, In this dreadful ſtate, 


neighbours 


hanging on cach ide the door, they weie diſcovered by the. 


their intended nuptials, as the 
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neighbours at noon the next day, on the point of diſſolution: 
their legs moſt horridly cut and ſwelled, by preſſure on 
ihe cord; their eyes ſtarting from the ſockets; and their 
faces bloated by the great quantity of blood which flowed 
from the extremities !==Numberleſs other inſtances of this 
kind have occurred in the metropolis, and its environs :: but, 
as a ſalutary caution, we deem the preceding extremely 


apropos. | 


A WOMAN big with child, going to pay the laſt ſad 
viſit to her huſband, who lay in Newgate under condem- 
nation, in 1723, was run over by a dray, as ſhe paſſed, 
and cruſhed to death. —* One misfortune ſeldom comes 
alone!“ ſaid the unhappy wretch, on hearing the, melan- 
choly tidings, | u, ' 


* 


JohN LEVEE, ſon of a French gentleman, who 
attended Charles the Second from France, at the Reſtoration, 
commenced highwayman---after having ſerved in the navy 


till the concluhon of the Spaniſh war---for no other reaſon 
than to exerciſe his martial ſpirit! And when about to be 


executed at T'y burn in contequence, aged only twenty-ſeven, 
he fell into an extravagant paſiun at the hang man's want 
of politeneſs, by daring to tic his hands,. and cover his face 
with a cap !---Can a more ftriking picture of human 
littleneſs be exhibited ? 142.1 


CAPTAIN JonN MassEy, executed for - piracy in 
July 1723, declared, that, during the courſe of his depre- 
dations, he ſeldom or ever cloſed his eyes, without dreaming 
« That he was ſailing in a ſbip to the gallows !''—Such are 
the wonderful effects of conſerence on a mind not completely 


—— 


callous !--- May it not be conhdered as divine warnings, 


to turn and repent ?--- How ridiculous, how doubly criminal 
then, to neglect thoſe propheric intimations from above ! 
CL a J : — — " d +245 J 95 
ABRAHAM DEVAL, a celebrated forger of lottery 
tickets in 1723, being tried on two indiftments at the 
Old Bailey, and acquiited of the firſt, behaved with extreme 
inſolence to the Bench, lolled out his tongue in proud 
deſianee, and declared that he did not value the ſecond charge 
a d——n I- -The Jury, however, found him guilty; and 
he was afterwards executed at Tyburn for that fat.--.-Thug' 
do frail mortals catch at a ſhadow, while.the ſubſtance flies! 


| los Ern BLAKE, a companion in villainy of the famous, 
Jack Shepherd, when placed in the Bail Dock, at the Old 
| 83 Bailey, 
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Bailey, abſolutely offered the moſt indecent overtures to a 
female, who was about to receive ſentence with him; and 
even proceeded to ſuch lengths, that the woman alarmed the 
Bench in her defence “. This miſcreant had been one of 
Jonathan Wild's diſciples; and, during his impriſonment 
in Newgate, made an attempt on that great man's lite, hy 
ſtabbing him in the throat with a pen-Knife, becauſe Jona. 
than would, or could, not undertake to get the ſentence of 
death changed into tranſportation.” By this exploit, and 
ſeveral other wanton barbarities, he acquired the appellation 
of a Brave Fellow ! Yet was he, in reality, a mean- ſpirited, 
timorous wretch; never ſhewing himſelf but as a poltroon, 
except when impelled by fury or deſpair. A little 13 
to -his..execution;.. he drank deeply, to diſpel thoſe terror 
which tormented a guilty conlcience ; but, nevertheleſs, he 
wept and trembled at the place of execution; not becauſe 
he had ſpent an unprofitable life, but at the termination of 
his villainous career. There was nothing extraordinary 
in this criminal's perſon,” ſays an Old Bailey: Bic grapher! 
« he was a dapper, well ſet man, of great ſtrength aud great 
crueity; and deſpiſed even by his affociates, for the vil- 
lainies which he had perpetrated againſt hm! —On No- 
vember 11, 1724, he was executed at Tyburn, aged twenty- 
eight years; unpitied and unlamented. \ 11 
* — — \ 

LEWIS HousSART, a Frenchman, convicted of cut- 
ting his wife's throat, ſaid, in the Condemned Hole, where 
he reprobated the juſtice of an Engliſh Judge and Jury, 
that though they had prevented his hands from act ing, his 
tongue could not be reſtrained from ſpeaking! Among the 
many then in that ſolitary dungeon, he particularly admired 
the abilities of Jack Shepherd; with whom he held long 
converfations on various lewd and prophane fubjects. One 
day, ſome ſparks flying very ſuddenly out of their charcoal 
fire“ See! ſee!” ſaid he to Jack; © I with they were fo 
many four and thirty pounders, battering the priſon down, 


* From the general character of Blake, we cannot ſuppoſe that 

this ſingular attempt aroſe from a phyſical cauſe, as in the caſe of a 

foldier executed at Montpellier about fifty years fince, for abuſing 

a young woman in a public ſtreet of he city, notwithſtanding 

"her .crics, oppoſition, and the aſſembly of a mob, who unmei- 

cifully aſſailed him with ſhowers of blows and ſtones. Nothing 

diverted his purpoſe, till he had ſatisfied the animal deſires; at 

2 ibe price of his exiſtence: for, from the ſpot he was led to priſon, 
2 and hung up ſhortly afterwards.—See a further account of this 
2 circumſtance in the Anecdotes of Medicine, Ancc. 191. that 
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that I might dic like Sampſon “.“ I would: rather ſiay the 


Pͤybiliſlines with the jaw-bone of an 4881“ anſwered Shep- 


heid, laying violent ſtreſs on the laſt word, and looking 
fignificantly at Houſſart, whoſe guilt had only been circum» 
ſtantially proved by a meſſage with which: he entruſted a 
little boy. On account of the doubts» which had been 
ſtarted in this criminal's caſe, it was near a month hefore he 
received ſentence : when being returned to his dungeon, he 
ſaid, That ſince they had convicted him of throat» cutting, 
the worthy Jury ſhould not lie: for he would divide his 
own 4ekler-pipe ! Some of his hearers, however, abandoned 
as they were, objected to the crime of ſuicide; alledging, 
that as man could not give himſelf lifes ſo had-that ſame 
man no right to take it away by force, But Houfſart imme+ 
diately declared, that he was fatisfied it could. be no crime 
at all to rob e ſelf ! He argued further, from a text in 
Geneſis, where it is ſaid, “God breathed into man a living 
foul.” © Now,“ taid this abandoned ſceptic, “as therefore 
the ſoul is the breath; and the breath the ſoul, what becomes 
of the immortal part of him who dies of a lingering diſeaſe ? 
for the air gradually evaporates into other air; and there 
cannot be enough left at the laſt gaſp to form a ſoul, unleſs 
all the particles wait for each other at the bed's head!“ 
The flanders-by, ſhocked at his impiety, upbraided him in 
very ſevere terms: to all which he, however, anſwered, in 
an indifferent manner---** Aye ! would you have me believe 
all the ſtrange notions infuſed by pariſons? That the devil is 
an actual perſonage? That our good God puniſhes ſouls for 
ever and ever, if there be any? That hell is full of mate» 
rial fire“ ? And that immaterial ſpirits ſhall feel it ?--- You, 
gentlemen, may ſwallow what you pleaſe 3 but I mult be 
to be excuſed !”? : £8 

In conformity to the practice of other infidels, Houſſart, 
the day before his execution, declared that he firmly believed 
in God, and a reſurrection. In vain, however, was every 
effort uſed to induce a confeffion, 4 Lewis Houffart !*? 


* This expreſſion reminds the Editor of a ſingular dotrine 
maintained by a culprit, who, a few years ſince, ſuffered on the 


wheel at Amſterdam ; who aflerted, That if the potency of infernal 


fire was greater than that of ſpirits conſigned to it, they muſt con-. 
ſequently be annihilated by its ſuperior force: and, on the con- 
trary, if the ſpiritual eſſence was more powerful than the ſul- 
phureous flames, thoſe flames could not phyſically take any effect 
on what might thus be committed to them by way of puniſhment, 
—Like many other ingemous phi loſophers, he molt probably found 


his reaſoning built on à ſandy foundation. aid 
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ſaid-à French Miniſter, vety pathetically, “i ſinee you! are 
'*_ » cpndemned,' and there appears no reaſon to think vou inno- 
cent, I muſt, as à juſt Paſtor, ſay, That, by perſiſting in a 
denial, nothiag but damnation awaits you!“ - Pleaſe, 
Mr. Parſon,” anſwered he, „to take that damnation to 
. yourſelf, for ſetting me down guilty, without {rowing any 
thing of the matter 1“ At the place of execution, he became 
exceſſively ſick and pale; when the Miniſters embraced that 
opportunity of again preſſing him to own the crime with 
which he had been charged; ſaying, if he perſevered, that 
they would not pray by him. That I cannot help!“ ſaid 
Houſſart, tranquilly- Do not torment; do not trouble 
me.- I will not muke myſelf worſe than Jam!“ - What a 
picture, altogether, of human depravity !---Let” us read, 
tremble; andi repent, ere Vice render us not only crae] and 
diſhoneſty but irreligious l- thus running into the greater 

to avoid and palliate the leſſer evil.-- 1724. | | 
- + ABOUT the year 1718, John Meff, and ſeveral others; 
ordered for execution, were ſingularly reſcued from impend- 
ing fate, by the arreſtment of Jack Ketch for debt, on the 
road ta Tyburn. In order to recompenſe them for the un- 
expected diſappointment, their ſentence was altered to tranl- 
portation. But Meff, nevertheleſs, after vndergoing a 
vatiety of hardſhips abroad, returned before the expiration 
of his time; fell to his old courſes ;- and, in 17217, under- 
took a ſecond, bot more ſucceſsful journey towards Hyde 
Park Corner —80 powerful is the force of habit, ſe- 
conded by a depraved inclination! nl k 
? — 75 1 8 een | : F 
RicHard JAMES, a highwayman, while under ſen- In 
tence of death, about 1720, ſaid he was happy in the proſ- pt 
pect of being ſpeedily relieved from a very | troubleſome * 
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world! and declared with apparent ſincerity, that he would th 
not accept a reprieve, if it were offered: for annihilation H 
only could cure thoſe evils which rendered life a burden. he 
What a picture of conſcience, blackened with enormities !— - 


ſceking the pinnacle of felicity in the very depth of miſery ! 
wi - 6 Ul ———— 8 \ 8 J 


- THE wife, or rather one of the many wives which 
William Blewitt had married, went to viſit her huſband in 
Newgate a day before he was ordered for execution; and ſo 
great was the love of this woman for that abandoned mem- 
der of ſociety ; ſo exquiſite. her feelings on the melancholy 
occaſion ; that ſhe fell down, lifeleſs in the Lodge, on her 
retutn: nor could any medical aſſiſtance, n he 
| - 4mave 
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fmalleſt degree, on her inanimate faculties, | She had always 
borne a- good character; and had never partaken in the 
crimes of her villainous huſband. -A ſtronger inſtance of 
unconquerable affection was never, perhaps, before re- 
corded! 1725. 3 | ; 


1 1 


EDWARD BURNWORTH, a moſt infamous wretch, 
that had been guilty of every ſpecies of human villainy, 
being ſolicited, when in Newgate, to make a diſcovery of the 
robberies which he had committed, replied, That they 
could not be comprized in a hundred ſheets of paper cloſely. 
written!“ This fellow, who was the ſon of a painter, 
having ſome little idea of deſigning, made ſeveral caricatures 
of his own perſon after condemnation z ang particulazly as 
he lay under the preſs for contumacy, having then a weight 
of three hundred pounds on his body. If he produced any, 
thing ludicrous from that ſubject, his merits, as a comic 
painter, muſt have been more than equal to Squire Bunbury, 
or any of our modern caricaturiſts.--- Burn worth told one of 
the keepers that, if he did not ſee him decently buried, he 
would take the firſt opportunity to meet him in a dark paſ- 
ſage, and pull his noſe !--- Many of this monſter's compa* 
nions, among whom was Blewitt, juſt mentioned, were exe» 
cuted in his company; and having maliciouſly ſhot a thief- 
taker, during the meridian of their career, moſt of them 
were hung in chains, at a ſhort diſtance from the metro- 


polis. 172 5. b | . 7 25.71 1 
| * — e l 

Jon GILLINGHAM, a footpad, after eondem nation: 
ſported moſt indecently at his approaching fate; In foltow- 
ing the keeper, who had ſummoned him and another to 
prepare | for their journey, he ſaid to his companion »* 
« D-—e, Jack, let us knock the fellow down, and ſecure 
the keys: for if one leads to Heaven, and the other even to 
Hell, we ſtand a chance of: being right ! At Tyburn, 
however, his ſpirits evaporatetl ; all was then forrow;. acs 
knowledgment, and contrition.--- This event took place in 
May 1726; the culprit being only 1wenty-twoigcars.of) ages 
— 80 young, and yet ſo wicked! Let us drop the tear of 
commiſeration at the frailty of poor human n dure. Alas! 
what is man, diveſied of the principles of Morality and Re- 
ligion ? An outrage. on Nature, and the peſt r | 24 
| ©: 11 3hyb 63 


SIMMONDS, alias Spaniſh Jack, capitally convicted at 


Rocheſter, —_ 1756, for ttealing a ſilrer tunkar u, Aid, a 
pre 


t time 


* 


ious o his execution, . | 
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deen av viliſs wicked from his cradle ; and doubted not, if 
an acquittal had taken place, but he ſhould: have followed 
the old trade again; as- he never tonfidered any thing but 
the gratification of his preſent wants, without reflecting on 
their neceſſity or extravagance. . At the gallows he ap- 
ared undaunted ; and gave a ſudden ſpring, to accelerate 
Liteon, ef: Fe ie hb, 
Ct Y RSÞECT 2 — ; 
Jos WELLS, a profligate old ' monſter, executed at 
Hertford, in Auguſt 1753, for a rape on his own daughter, 
deelared, on being committed to gaol for that crime, that- 
<"Phere was narra man in Redburn dared- go through Hell 
beſides himſelf !“ — The man who could commit fuch an 
offence, muſt certainly be the beſt calculated, of all others, 
to cut a figure in the infernal regions: for we are generally 
overjoyed to ſee an old. friend“ os N 
* 8 13 a 1 | 
1 WitbIam HURLEY, convicted and executed for 
murder at Croydon, in April 2753, was cloſely examined 
& to the fact by the perſon that took him into cuſtody, who 
ſaĩd . Why. did you beat the man in fo cruel and bar. 
barous? a manner: „ Who can tell that?“ anſwered 
Hurley; „when there was nobody there 2 and I“ 
ACE FOTNT 0 0H GH £77 re 1 KY 
Ar the Aſſizes held at Horſham, in July 1752; Sarah 
Pledges and Ann Whale were indifted for the murder of 
James Whale, huſband to the latter; and convicted on the 


cleareſt evidence. This ſhocking crime was perpetrated, 


bythe wife, at /Sarali Pledge's inſtancæ: notwithſtanding 
which) the latter declared; while in gaol, That ſhe hoped: 
w have the gleaſure of ſeeing the young bitch burnt, before. 
ſhe was tucked up herſelf !”” This wieked and abominable 
woman! alfo 'conceived a mortal antipathy to Jack Ketch; 
but whether on the ſcore of his perſonal beauty, or the pore 
tending thorfors attached toi his calling, is yet undecidedt 
certain, however, it is, that Sarah proteſted, ſhe would 
maither go fur nalbed to the place of execution, than ſuffer 
bim toben any part of her c/oaths !“! 8 £452 
Je inst ch work zu 222 Ä.. Fl _—— 
'+{A $1NGUELAR expreſſion was depoſtd to in the trial of 
Mary Blandy, executed for poiſoning her father in 27517 


« Who,” ſaid ſhe, would. grudye to fend an old father 


to hell for 10, oool. SELL 
zn Nd elend +1 = 
Wittnau PAGE, executed for highway robbery in 


25 


3758; had ance a deſperate encounter with a Captain Jaſper: 
| L 
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on Hounſlow Heath: but the latter being at length over- 
powered, Page, after taking all the Captain's ready - caſfi 
demanded his ſword alſo. “ You may ſee by my cockade, 
anſwered he, “that I am an Officer; and I'would therefore 
ſooner part with both % and ſoxl' than my ſword!“ 4 T 
think myſelf,” ſaid Page, the brave hero that ever 
crofled theſe plains : but—but—you are the moſt ob/tinate : 
fo—even go about 'your bufineſs '? n 

Being at length taken up on ſuſpicion, and carried before 
Sir John Fielding, he pleaded ignorance of all the numerous 
and well- atteſted charges brought againſt him; and when 
eren confronted by an old companion, who turned evidence 
on the occaſion, he perſiſted in alledging his innocence: but 


* 


finding the Juſtice by no means diſpoled to credit his aſ- 


ſeverations, he inſoleutly put his arm into an active poſition, 
and defied that celebrated Magiſtrate to do his 9 
Being acquitted at the Old Bailey, he was removed to 
Maidſtone, to be tried for an offence committed in Kent. 
Tne following account of his execution is ſelected from a 
diurnal journal of that period. | i 260K. $66) 10! 

« Page, the gentleman highwayman, executed at Maidſtone 
on Thurſday, was thirty-three years of age. He had for- 
merly been upon trial with a printer of eminence in London: 
but being a ſmart- fellow, and of au aſpiring genius, he 


looked upon that profeſſion as degrading to a youth of his 


parts and ſpirit; and, in fact, became ſo infatuated with 
notions of quality, that his Quixotic ideas accompanied him 
to the galloæur! for having bribed the Executioner to grant 
him every poſſible mark of diſtinction, he was indulged-by 
that awful Officer, with the privileges of dropping a fine 
tambrie handkerchief, as a ſignal that he was ready to begin 
his journey, Thus a precedent was eſtabliſhed for treating 
unfortunate gentlemen with decency. Inſtead of being cut 
down like a common horſe or ſheep- ſtealer, Mr. Ketch em- 


ployed the moſt gentle means imaginable for unlooſing the 


knot which deprived this great man of exiſtence ; and, by 
the ſucceeding attentions which he beſtowed, it ſhould ſeem 
that this worthy finiſher of the law was afraid of giving his 


denefactor cauſe to reproach him with an undue, or unbe- 


coming, exerciſe of authority. Let it: ſuffice, for the in- 
formation of poſterity, that William Page drew his fr 
breath at Hampton, and his /aff at Maidſtone,” “ 
Pos rEx Snow, executed in 1725, for murder, told 
the attending multitude, that he could reproach himſelf 
wick nothing, except the crime for which he died. As if 
that was not an abyndant cauſe for ſelf-· reproach! i! 
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Joun HawKiNs, condemned in May 1722, for rob» 


bing the Briſtol mail, behaved with ſingular inſolence 90 
the Judge after conviftion. I am innocent,” ſaid he, 
but the Jury have been influenced by a partial Judge, 
My friend has been bros - beat, and ſcarcely permitted to 
ſpeak. My blood lies on the villain's head who has ſwom 
my life away, and ſome others. I hope your Lord/bip had 
no concern in it!” 

 TrhHOMAsS REEVES, executed May 28, 1722, for x 
robbery, was complained of by his fellow-malefaQtors—Fox 
reading one moment, and laughing and jeſting the next; 
for ſwearing in the middle of a pſalm, and mixing obſceniij 


with his prayers. In anſwer to which, he ſaid—** It is my 
way: but, nevertheleſs, I am not the leſs attentive and 


ſerious at heart! At Tyburn, Reeves tranquilly obſerved, 
That if he was not to die then, it would happen ſome other 
time; nor did he think it much ſignified, whether we farted 
for the pe of happineſs from the galloaus or the bed! . 
Joux SMITH, who had ferved in moſt of Quees 
Anne's. wars againſt the French, coming afterwards on 
ſhore, committed depredations on his country men, for the 
want, he ſaid, of other employment! Oge Woodford, a 
firend of his, being about to be executed for fimilar prae- 
tices, Smith attended him to the gailows, in order to take 
Warning by that dreadful example. This Woodford had 
married the widow of a criminal who ſuffered death ſome 
ſhort time before: and Smith, in order to ſtrengthen his 
good reſolution, tack that ſame lady to wife, That be 
might never loſe ſight of the gallows by day nor by night, 
_ that curſed ant of employment again prevailed ; and 

adam 2. . capacitated for a fourth NES. EE 
ment, —in this inſtance, Induftry diſcharged the mary 
buſineſs of Indelence 1'* _ 

31 Fa] Is — — TD) 
WIILIaM Dvuce, executed for highway robbery in 
1723, being once deſtitute of pifols, his /fler. pawned her 
bed, in order to ſupply him with caſh for that purpole.--» 
What.an inſtance of den but by no means worthy of 
zamitation,”” * 7 6 1 % 
Rica OAKEY, who made his exit in 2722, after 
long committing depredations on ſociety, was at firſt diſ- 
* for the dexterity with which he cut off women's 
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tiforder, by pretend ng to puthis hand under their petticoatsz+ 


aud thus, while endeavouring to ſave one jew¾el, they un- 
ſortunately loſt another, fomerimes of more, and ſometimes 
of leſs, conſequence. Falling into the company of rwo 
houſebreakers, named Jackfon and Harvey, the latter, 
viewing Oakey's profeflion as mean, thus addreſſed him; 
« Here, Dick, you go upon a queer lay in the open ſtreets, 
while people are balk 
pocket, containing a few halfpence, or perhaps a key and 
a thimble : but we Hum à hen when all is bowmen, and get 
more in one night than you in a month!“ 1 
RoBERT WILKINSON behaved fo very aud 
while under ſentence of death, in 1722, that the Ordinary 
would not adminiſter the ſacrament to him, as to thofe who 
were then im the ſame unhappy predicament, ** 3-4, 
help it,” faid he: „ but, if T'muſt not have company 
heaven, I hope to find the way by myſelf !“ We prefume 
that he found the away to Tyburn with greater Facilily 
BfrTan SMITH, à wild Iriſhman, convicted in 272 5, 
under the Black Act, of ſending a threatening letter to Baron 
Swaffa, an opulent Iſraelite in the city, infifted on being con. 


veyed tothe place of execution in his ſhroud?! He ferventlyre- 


_ « Ha#, Mary)“ and Pater-nofler : during which 


n 
ay flipped | 


the other criminals, Paddy dexterouſly' 1 halter 
over his head, and ſprang off the cart amongſt ther crow 


md, but for the fingutarity of tis white habit, had moſt 


certainly eſcaped. He appeared, when retaken, exceſſively 
agitated by the hopes of life, that had tranfiently diſpel! 
the bitter proſpect of umimely diſſolution: he could no 
more compoſe his perturbed ſpirits, either by the aid of 
religion or of reaſon ;—a circumſtance which apparently 
increaſed and — his bodily torments, for ſeveral 
moments after . a: Load 


F — | , * , 
JosEPHK WARD, a poor illiterate fellow, who had 
been educated among gypſies, being condemned for the 
commiſſion of a highway robbery, was offered the means 
of eſcape by a friend, that attended him very punctually 
at the time which had been agreed on between them. 
Previous to this, however, Ward dreamt that he ſaw 2 
moſt detightful country, which a voice told him he could 
only attain than by ſuffering the penalties! inflifted by 
law -In conſequence of oy” viſion, he 3 
; refuſe 


ng to and fro, for the ſake gf a louſy | 
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refuſed to embrace the opportunity which offered ; and died 
accoidingly, at Ty burn, in 1726, with as much cheerfulneſt 
as a Ruſſian or a Turkiſh ſoldier in the field of battle, 
W hat a ſingular inſtance of ſimplicity ! alu 


— James WHITE, condemned. in 1723, for returning 
from tranſportation, was perhaps the moſt ignorant animal 
ever produced in civilized ſociety. All his actions were 
regulated by Juſt and appetite, ' When preſſed by hunger, 
A he ſtole whatever came within his reach; and, when con- 
cupiſcently flirred, he attacked and inſulted women who 
were by no means likely to comply with his wiſhes, 
The other criminals with whom he was condemned, faid 
repeatedly, that White, troubled them mare than their own 
misfortyues.—He ſhocked thoſe females who had occaſion 
t9,cyter-the dungeon by the moſt indecent diſcourſe, and 
laſcayious geſtures; and committed himſelf acts of lewdneſi, 
whih aſtoniſhed and terrified thoſe hardeyed wretches con- 
fined with him !---At the place of execution, he locked 
5 wildly round on the multitude ; and then aſked the miniſter, 
«© What he mult do now?“ Not having the ſmalleſt notion, 
ox idea, of, religion, he did not receive the ſacrament, as j3 
ulual on ſuch-occaſions.;. being merely inſtructed to fay--- 
* Loid I receive my ſoul!ꝰ An uncivilized being, mixed with 
civilized ſogiety, is infinitely more dangerous than a mnfler 
among ſavages. How culpable,. then, are the meanek 
of mankind, to neglect their childrens A. kde as it 
appears, from what we have juſt ſeen, that human nature, 
pmeltrained;by morality, unchecked by the dread of puniſh- 
ment, is capable of degenerating fat, very far below the 

level of brutes. S . 


7 


What can we reaſon, but from what we inow ?” 

* 0 —— 5 | 

- + Thomas NEALE, or Neland, born at Denbigh in 
Wales, was tried at Croydon Aſſizes in Auguſt 1749, for 
a highway robbery, committed in the company of William 
Bowen and Paul Vincent; the latter of whom turning 
evidence, the others were fully convicted, and ordered for 
execution. Neale was reported to be one of, the mol 
wicked, ignorant, and dangerous villains, that perhaps evet 
exilted 3 and the manner in which he left the world, ſeems 
to juſtity this opinion. Atthe gallows he pulled and turned 
the rope about ſeveral times; directing a #iddy griz, at the 
ſame-ume;/towards the ſpectators. After the cap had been 
e- his eyes, he moved it up again; and, addrefling 
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digh importance, v thus: Good folks, I hall 
very ſoon ſee my Lord Balmerino : he was a good friend 
of mine: ſo that's what I have to ſay ; and d——n you all 
together !“ In this charitable frame of mind, died the 
miltreant Neale, whoſe end was as deteſtable as his carecr.--- 
Bowen robbed the proſecutor, while his two comrades were 
al W otherwiſe employed. Neale, however, ſuſpecting that he 
te had ſunk upon them, abſolutely rode after the gentleman 
V. 2a conſiderable diſtance ; when, overtaking him, he cried -K 
I» « Farmer l farmer! I wiſh you'd tell me how much money 
0 ou have loſt?“ We do not believe that he obtained a 

Risfactory anſwer: but Bowen confeſſed, while under 
d condemnation, that he privately appropriated a moidore to 
1 his ſeparate uſe. As if the meaſure of Neale's villainies had 
n not been ſufficiently full, he. denied the moſt ſelf-evident 


d truths to the laſt; dying, as it were, with 'a multitude - 
» of notorious lies in his mouth, "|" on 48 

Þ u vice is a monſter of ſuch ſrighrful mien, 

d As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen.” . 

p | | — | 

, - Benjamin NEALE, tried at Guildford Aſſizes, in 


1H March 1750, for a burglary, ſeems to have been the very 
5 counterpart of his name-fake, mentioned above. He was 
a once a reputable maſter baker in Canterbury; had con- 
r fiderable buſineſs; and married an Alderman's daughter 
| of that city, with a large fortune. Thus apparently ſecure. 
[ againſt penury, he turned his thoughts to the faſhionable 
7 amuſcments of the age; ſuch as horſe · racing, cock · ſighting, 
and, in fact, gaming of every deſcription : till Poverty, with 
e huge ſtrides, overtook him. With change of circumſtances, 
the phyſical habit alſo underwent an alteration; and he 
became the moſt cruel of all monſters. He, one evening, 
dug a hole under the kitchen dreſſer, intending to fill it up 
with his mother, his wife, and his only child, whom he had 
determined to bury alive! but ſuſpecting this diabolical 
ſcheme, juſt as he was about to put it into execution, their 
lamentable and dreadful cries alarmed the neighbours, who 
broke in, and reſcued this innocent family from the moſt 
terrible of all invented tortures. His amiable wife, how- _ 
erer, ſhortly afterwards expired, in conſequence of her 
exceſſive fright. Neale then left his reſidence; and wan- 
dered about the country as a common plunderer: till 
committing the fact for which he was proſecuted, an end | 
was put to the villain's career, by his inprudeuce in offering 
too much for a paſſage to London by water from Brentford. 
He received ſentence of * wich ſavage ſullenneſs, _ 
2 | - ie 
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died in the fame humour; without the ſmalleſt indication 
of a feeling or a repentant heart: 


- IF terrific examples were capable of warning mankind 
from the commiſſion of crimes, we certainly ſhould not find 
that awful character, Mr, KETCH, in the criminal liſt, 
This Officer, under the name of Price, was tried in Aprib 
3718, at the Old Bailey, and convicted, for attempting 
a rape, which terminatcd. in the unhappy female's death. 
It is rather ſingular, that his gent/eman was drunk when he 
committed the inhuman fact; drunk all the time he lay 
under ſentence ; and, as the ſong ſays, drunk when he died; 
which forms a perfect coincidence with that poetical com- 
pohtion—** Was drunk---was drunk---was drunk---when 


he died!“ 21 


As a further confirmation of the inefficacy of example 
on ſome men, we ſhall cite the caſe of John Smith, who, 
in December 1705, was convicted of a + burglary, and 
ſentenced to die. He was actually turned off at Tyburn, 
and hung ſome few minutes when a reprieve arrived. Being 
cut down, the ſurgeons reſtored ſuſpended animation in 
bout half an hour; when the aſtoniſhed criminal declared, 
that it was much more painful in coming to life again than 
to leave it [-Albough Smith thus taſted the biſferneſs of 
each, he immediately returned to his old courſes z was 
Hortly afterwards tried, and acquitted on a difficult point 
of law; he ſinned again; and was once more committed: 
but the proſecutor dying, he fortunately ſawed his bacon for 
that time alfo. Fearing the conſequences of another eſſag, 
he went to ſea, and was drowned ; thus rendering it evident, 
that if the ſtars will have it fo, a man may be not only 
hanged, but drowned into the bargain! . 


ARUNDEL Cook, ' Eſq. bred a Counſellor, was 
indicted on the Coventry Act, in 1722, for cutting and 
maiming his brother-in-law, Mr. Criſp, on whoſe death 
he expected a conſiderable fortune. Being, after conviflion, 
ealled up for ſentence, he urged, That judgment could 
not paſs on the verdict, becauſe the Act of Parliament ſimply 
mentioned an intention to maim or deface ; whereas he had 
firmly reſolved on the commitlion of murder! - -This was 
a mode of defence worthy an illuſtriout, or indeed any, 
lawyer! but the plea, however artful, being over · ruled, 
Mr, Cook paid the forfeit of his crimes on April 5, 1722, 
at St. Edmund's Bury, fo early as four o'clock in the 


morning; 
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morning: to prevent an enraged populace from ſacrificing 
him to their unconquerable reſentment.--- A hmple labourer, 
whom he had inveigled to become a partner in the diabolical 
tranſa Aion for a few billings, and the promiſe of an hundied 
pounds, was executed ſomewhat later on the ſame day. 


— poor man declared, and to all appearance julily, 
t. 


Poverty, and not his will, conſented, 


THOMAS CRoss, a moſt daring highwayman, boaſted 
that he and his companion, named Spiggot, robbed a 
hundred paſſengers. in one evening, whom they took out 
of ſeveral waggons, bound, and ſet in rows along the road. 
The Ordinary remarked, that as the other priſoners under 
condemuation grew more and more devout, Croſs hecame 


proportionably wicked: for, diſpleaſed at their piety, he 


abuſed, ſtruck, and kicked them up and down the Con- 
demned Hole. And yet, under the gallows, this miſeteant 
declared that he was not afraid of dying; for he was ſure 
to go to heaven---It was perhaps a more conſoling, than 
rational igſpiration.- 1720. | 


— — ' 


Is Auguſt 1780, Abraham Darnford and William 


Newton made a fingular attack on James Watts, a Banker's 


Clerk. To facilitate their diabolical purpoſe, an empty 


houſe was taken in Water Lane, Blackfriars ; and, to diaw 
this clerk thither, a note, made payable at the ſaid houſe, 
had been left the preceding day at Smith, Wright, and 
Gray's, Bankers, ia Lombard Street, Watts accordingly 


knocked at the door, and was admitted into the paſſage z_ 
when providentially gueſſing: at their deſign, by the hoſtile __ 


attempts which weie immediately made on his perſon, he 
ſcreamed and ſtrove to gain the door. But though an effort 
of that kind had been rendered impracticable, his cries were 
nevertheleſs heard by the landlady of an oppoſite public- 


: houſe, to whoſe intrepidity on the occahon may be aſcribed. 
the ſeizure of Darnford, and the liberation of Watts. 


Newton indeed, by jumping from a one-pair of ſtairs 
window, obtained a ſhort run for his life; but, being 
vigorouſly purſued, was taken, and conveved back. They 
had forced the young man's pocket-book into their own 
poſſeſſion, containing notes and bills to the amount of four 
thouſand pounds; and all that remained was, to ſecure his 


tongue, by the facrifice of life. Previous to execution, 


November 22, 1780, Darnford made the following intereſting 
difcovery of his general mode of doing buſineſs; the * 
1 3 0 
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of which may benefit our readers, preſuming that they wilt 


be exceedingly numerous. | 

The method I chiefly put in 1 faid Darnford, 

*« was, forging the poſt-mark of different towns, which 
I put on a piece of paper mage up as a letter, and then went 
to the inns where the coaches came, and heard the parcels 
ealled over; then went to a neighbouring public-houſe, and 
wrote the direction on the letter the fame as was on the 
parcel 1 had fixed on. The book-keepers ſeeing the 
direction the fame, and the poft-mark on it, vſually gave 
me what I aſked for, on paying their demand.” He then 
gives the following inftance, among ſeveral others := 
<« In September 177, I obtained a parcel from Norwich, 
direQed to Meff. Smith, Wright, and Gray, which con. 
tained bills to the amount of five hundred pounds and 
upwards ; one of them, for two hundred and fixteen pounds 
five ſhillings was drawn on Mr. Gauſſen, in St. Helen's, 
which I carried for acceptance, and prevailed on him to give 
me the caſh for, allowing him the diſcount. I wrote John 
Watkins on the bill, and likewiſe on the draft, which 
Mr, Gauſſen paid me: the amount I received in cafh- at the 
Bank of, England. Two more of the bills I left for 
acceptance, and the others I deftroyed.” 

He had alſo been concerned in taking from carriages,. 
inns, &c. boxes, trunks, portmanteaus, &c, which, if on 
opening, he found contained no caſh, or materials worth 
keeping, he always ſent according to the ditections. By theſe 
means he was enabled to purchaſe ſeveral — which 
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produced an income of about one hundred and: twenty 
pounds per annum. 3 o tr 
In 1793, the ſcheme here before-mentioned of robbing 
Bankers Cletks, was revived by that arch ſwindler, Lawrence: 
Jones, in concert with a poſſy of his vile companions. By 
a ſimilar ſtratagem, Mr. Campbell, from the houſe of Vert, 
Lucadou, and Co. was decoyed into an empty manſion, 
robbed: of his pocket-book, containing bills and notes to | 
'the amount of nine hundred pounds, and confined eight 
hours alone, by means of cords, expeCting _every moment 
that an end would he made of his exiſtence, While 
Mr. Campbell was thus left, the party were bufily colle&- | 
ing: hearing nothing; of his ferocious gaolers for five hours, | 
he began a violent outcry, which he continued inceſſantly 
for three hours; when providentially a neighbouring work- | 
man, whoſe attention had been attrated in conſequence, 


broke open the houſe, and found the miſerable clerk almoſt | 
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at the laſt gaſp. Jones was ſhortly afterwards apprehended z. 
and, at the Old Bailey, was found guilty, and ſentencedto- 
undergo a very painful exattation in Hatton Garden, near 
the ſpot where the audacious robbery had been committed. 
But Lawrence rendered the intended honour. unneceſſaty, by. 
ſtrangling himſelf ; which, by a Coroner's Jury, being con- 
flituted 2 de fe, his body was thrown into a deep pit near 
the purpoſed place of excoution, and a take driven througn 
it, Dec. 8, 1793. 5 K 4 | | 
Lawrence Jones had received a- liberal education; and 


once heli a lucrative office under government; but, for mal= 


practices, was difmiſſed. To ſupport an extravagant lady 
of eaſy virtue, who then reſided wuh him, de comme need. 
fwindler; but, after a toterable run of fortune, was com- 


pelled to pay a dreary vifie.to Newgmre, where Mr, Barring- 


ton, them an inhabitant of that man, gave him a:moſt 
unmerciful drubbingy in conſequence of a diſpute feſpecting 
the derivation of the word Property -The evidence being 


defective, Jones was Hberated ; When a relation dying, he 


came into the poſſeſſtion of a confiderable ſum. With this 
money he took an elegantly furnihed houſe; in- St. James's. 
Street, kept a carriage, and thieviſh ſervants in livery; and, 
helped by apprarancer, he there defrauded a ſilverſmith of” 
three thouſand pounds worth of plate; and other trade 
in proportion to their articles of commerce. 

HoNEST Jack LEE crofs- examining a witneſs, whom 
he had often examined before; addreſſed him thus---** My 
good friend, we mult zow hase a litdle honeſty : I muſt beg 
it of you as a Favour.” To which the witneſs replied 
© [ knows the world too wettto grant favours without its 
my intereſt; and I thinks you wont make it my intereſt to 
tell more than I know.” Being, on this, aſked by the 
Court, What countryman he was? the fellow obſerved, 
highly to the entertainment of all preſent---** Pie York- 
ſhire, an pleaſe you, my Lord; the fame as my old friend, 
the Counſel, there !** pointing to Mr, Le. 

| 65 — * eb 

IN April 1786, Major Arabin called. at Newgate, on 
Thomas Burdert, who was to be executeck the next morn- 
ing for a burglary, and aſked, Whether he knew any thing 
of the robbery committed at his houſe about a month be- 
fore? Burdett boldly anſwered, Yes!” The Major then 
defired to know if he had any accomplices, and whether 
they were then at large ? „ Vou, Major, anſwered Bur- 
dett, „ call yourſelf a man ef honour, I ſuppoſe?” 
; « Certainly = 


= . 
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& Certainly 1“ -- 4 So do 11”*---* Have you any hopes of 
pardon ??* ſaid the Major. No !---Nor, to procure it, 
would I betray my companions I- · am already ſufficiently 
wicked. — Honour! how art thou perverted, miſuſed, and 
badly underſtood |! 


_ 'GEoRGE OWEN, condemned the latter end of 1784, 
For forging, and publiſhing as true, a certain order to the 
Aſſay maſter of the Goldſmiths Company, for the deli- 
very of certain fiiver goods left for aſſaying and marking, 
obtained a reſpite after he had been haltered for the — 
ful plunge. Hearing the welcome tidings, with tranſports 
equal to thoſe of a benighted and bewildered traveller in 
the Black Foreſt, when he diſcerns the diſtant glimmer of 
ſome cottage lamp, Owen dropped- on his knees, and re- 
turned thanks to Aimighty God, in fervent, devout, and 
ſolemn ſtrains. ' Before the term of this reſpite expired, his 
father died, leaving him near ſeven hundred pounds in caſh, 
and a freehold. of — pounds per annum This cir- 
cumſtance revived his affections for the good things of the 
world; and, on a ſecond time leaving the cell, be cried— 
« Surely, ſurely, God will now grant me longer life!“ 
deſiring that the Sheriffs would wait a little for ſome god 
news! They indeed humanely poſt poned the poor creatuie's 
fate two hours beyond the uſual time; and, even then, 
Owen requeſted that he might-not be turned off till he gave 
a ſignal: but delaying half an hour, and ſhewing no incli- 
nation to make it at all, the Sheriffs winked to the Exe- 
cutiöner, who inſtantly deſtroyed his life and his hopes 
7 1 3 


; together, | 


WILLIAM WYNNE RYLAND, the engraver, executed 

at Tyburn in Auguſt 2783, for forging a bill on the Eaſt 

India Company, informed the Court in his defence, That 

he was able to pay twenty pounds for every twenty ſhillings 

which he owed; that he poſſeſſed ſeven thouſand pounds in 

the Liverpool Water- Works, ten thouſand pounds ſtock in 

trade, had two hundred pounds per annum penſion from the 

King, and” obtained two thouſand pounds per year by his 

. profeſſion! When apprehended, he attempted to deſtroy 
imſelf ; but the wound did not prove mortal. And when 

brought into the Court Yard. on the laſt fatal morning, ! 

endeavoured to precipitate his unhappy end by driving his 

head violently againſt a ſtone in the building, — Whatever 

were the motives which induced that unfortunate artiſt to 

be guilty of fo needleſs a crime, certain it is that he always 
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thought the King would never ſign his th-warrant: for 
he was in the babe of converſing —— r from 


whom he had received ſeveral flattering marks of eſteem 
and friendſhip. Ae i > 1.000% 
— 0 K W. 


Jos EH LORRISON, alias JUMPING Jor *, execu 

at Kennington Common, : Auguſt 299 aged fifty - three 
ears, for robbing James Dixon of bia watch and money, 
had long been a terror to Surry waggoners, whole vehicles 
he robbed with, ſo much eaſe and facility, that he was in 
conſequence called Juni Jos., He had been tried 
near thirty times, in various Courts, for offences of ditfetent 
complexiuns. He received, and ended, his exiſtence in 
Surry, ,F — to evade this dreadful ſen» = 
tence, Joe conkdered for a few moments very gravely, and 
then cried -( Well, d——n my eyes! it's only ove jump 
more then, and away! e rok 2. 5 3 


f — I'F Mp IF. [08 
DENTON, executed before-Newgate a few years ſince” 
for coining, ſaid, the [aff evening, o ay achuanrance, on 


taking final feave, ©* Gobd bye, God blefs you l- To- 
morrow I ſhall Ac the ch "| 2 
| s — TITS (2 5. oath 


ROBERT WALPOLE CHAMBERLAIN, a thoughtleſs 
young ſpendthrift and footpad, - who was executed, Auguſt 
2793, on Kennington. Common, had his life marked by 
very ſtrange viciſſitudes. He was found gailty, at the 
Croydon Aſſizes, of having fome time before committed a 
footpad robbery, attended with many circumſtances. of 
cruetty, upon Capt. Bellamy, near Epſom. His father had 
been a- butcher in Leadenhall- market, who died while he 
was very young, and left him to the care of a mather, who 
was too fooliſhly fond ro exerciſe any controul over her 
darling. As he had no inclinatioa for buſinefs, ſhe allowod 
him to paſs away his time idly; giving him a regular ſap- 
tp two hundred pounds per annum, that he might live 
a gentleman. She alſo oecafienally paid his debts, 
which he was by no means ſparing to contract. 8 
To ſupply, however, his extravagant wants with greater- 
prodigality, he had recourſe to robbery; and was twice 
capitally convicted: but had the good fortune to get the 
puniſhment commuted for tranſportation. On the firſt con- 
An intereſting Life of this Character, written by a Literary 
Gentleman, was given in the Box To Macazixz, Vols. II. II 


| * and may yet be had of the preſent Publiſher, or of any other: | 


kſeller. | 
| viction, 
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viction, he was permitted to tranſport himſelf; which he 
did, to Ireland, till of kis time was expired, and the 
reſt remitted. He alſo got off the ſecend ſentence ; and his 
mother dying about the fame time, left him a legacy of ten 


thouſand pounds I On this oecafion, he was 1 adviſed 


to retrieve, if peiſible, his character: and, that he might 
not have the temptation of want for the renewal ef his 
offences, the executor of his mother's will ſuffered him to 
draw upon him at diſcretion; ' But, ſo: indiſereet and im- 
prudent a uſe did he make: of this e e that in leſs 
than three years nearly all the money was exhauſted. He 
had for ſome time exiſted by depredations, and was taken 
up for a houſe robbery. While in priſon, Mrs. Bellamy 
recognized him, and at the age of three and twenty, be 
ſuffered for a robbery committed two years before, after 
ſquandering a very . fortune. He demeaned him- 
ſelf decently at the gallows; and his body was taken away 
in a hearſe. * ä 

LEWIS AvERSHAW, tried before Mr. Baron Perryn, 
at Croydon, in July 279 5, for killing one Police Officer, 
and wounding another, while conveying to! that -place, put 
his head our of the coach-windew on Kennington Common, 
And with alF the ang froid imaginable, aſked his guards, 


If they, did not think he ſhould be twiffed on that pretty * 


2 by Saturday ?—His inſolence to the Court was, pers 
haps, never equalled before. When Mr. Baron Perryn put 
on the judicial cap, the prifoner unfeelingly made uſe of his 
hat, mimicking. the Judge's ſolemn manner; and looked 
- moſt contemptuouſiy while the awful ſentence was paſſing. 
Auguſt 10, 1796, a companion of this hardened villain was 
alſo executed on Kennington Common; and he, too, con- 


ducted himſelf with the ſame contempt of law. and decency, 


from the time of apprehenſion to the moment of death, as 
had diſtinguiſhed his deſperate predeceſſor. He familiarly 
nodded to ſeveral acquaintances,-during the courſe of his 
freary journey z and when approaching the gaHlows, pointed 
at it with a kind of ſneering contempt. a 
- .. BROWN, the mail - robber, lately executed, while under 
ſentence · of death, figured a coffin, with the repreſentation 


of a body in it, on the wall of his cell, and underneath 2 a 


number of very pathetic lines; which proved, however, that 

his eminence conſiſted rather in depredation than poetry.— 

Brown was not the firſt gentleman who diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

in this way: for Averſhaw, whom we have juſt _—_— 
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after condemnation, painted with black cherries, round the 
walls of his room, repreſcatations of all the principal 
robberies which he had committed.---No earthly conſider- 
ation, we preſume, can tempt ſuch men 10 reform 


Ar the Reading Aſſizes, July 1796, May Lee was 
ſentenced to ſeven years traniportation, for ezcouragiugs 
aiding, and afiſting, her ſon, a little lad, aged oniy en 
years, in robbing bis fellgw-ſervants of ther muncy at 
different times! Pitying the child's fituution,: the Court 
ordered him to be impriſoned fix months. For our own, 
parts, we mult conſider as innocent an offspring thus ſeduced 
and tempted z while no puniſhm<car-+--not even death itſelf" 
---is adequate to ſuch turpitude in a parent I- For the ſake. 
of humanity, let us hope that Mary Lee was the only 
mother of this deſcription in the Britith dominions 


DuRING. the trial of John Thomas, a -pickpacket, 
arraigned in the ſummer of 1796, at Welchpool Aſſizes, 
who appeared a poor decrepid object, a blunt, honeſt farmer, 
was called to his character; who declared that he did not 


think vim very /harp : on being alked by the Judge, what 
he meant by, that expreſſion ?. replied, ** Why, my Lord, 
I have ſeen him, when playing cards, often looed with the 
King and Ace of Tru in his hand!“ This artleſs, 
though impypper anſwer, did not fail to excite the riſibility 


* 


of the Caurt. 


- SOME forty years ago, that once celebrated duellift, 
Martin of Galway, killed a Mr. Jolly of the ſame town, 
by running him through the body, without any provocation; 
Jolly having no other weapon of r than a billiards, 
mace. For that offence he was tried; and, notwithſtandin 


2 ſtrong charge from the Judge, and the moſt pohtive 


evidence of the fact, the Jury acquitted him.—Some time 
after this, Martin was ſtanding at a coffee-houſe door in 
Dublin, and ſeeing a man go by in a cart to the gallows, 
heaſked a ſhoe- boy who ſtood near him, What that fellow 
was to be hanged for?“ The ſhoe-boy, who knew Martin, 
replied with great archneſs, 4 An pleaſe your Honour, 
for want of > Galen Jury!“ | * 
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THz Bull Inn, Colcheſter, was broken open, in the 
ſummeff of 1796, by ſome thieves, who robbed it of ſeveral 
valuable articles. The landlord was then dying ; and his 
wife, with four other women, ſat up all night: they —_— 


{ a6 1 
the noiſe which the villains made, but ſancying it to beſome 
ſupernatural notice of the fick man's death, their terrom 


triumphed over their reaſon, to the very great advantage 
of the deſpetadoes. N eee 
— ä — 


Ar the Stafford Aſſizes, in the —_ of 1796, an 
extraordinary incident took place.-One of the priſoners 
(William Cottereli) was mdifted for a burglary, and for 
robbing the houſe of Mr. Foreman, of Handſworth ; to 
which he pleaded Guilty : nor could he be perſuaded te 
offer any other plea, until the Judge threarened, in caſe he 
perfifted, to order him for ſpeedy execution. He then 
pleaded Not Guilty; and his trial proceeded. However, 
ſofficient evidence not appearing to convict him, he was, 
of courſe, (though very — acquitted ! | 


% 


In the ſummer of 17496 was executed, on Pennenden 
Heat, near Maidſtone, uant to his ſentence at the 
Affres, William Clark, affaulting cn the highway, in 
Chelsfietd, Elizabeth Benſon, and robbing her of fix guinea 
in gold, and ſome filver. He ſuffered with exemplary 
pemrence, amidft a multitude of ſpectators. In proceeding 
t the place of execution, that unfortunate man delivercd 
z note, literaffy as follows:: 7 
„, Wilkam Clark, take this _ to inform 
the public, to beware how people's ate taken in 
- ſwearing, or lying: that is the very thing that takes my 
life away. Some ſaid I had been on board the hulks; 
others, that T had been an old offender : this was reported 
by the friends of the other man who committed the robbery 
with me, on purpoſe to clear himſelf, and hang me. I never 
was before a judge in * Fife, till now. 1 am fold like 
a ſherp that is going to the flaughter · houſe | 
| { ax „ WILLIAM CLARK,” 
Tux method of making perfons ſuſpected of murder 
touch the. dead body for the diſcovery of their guilt 
or innocence, was firſt praftiſed in Denmark by King 
Chriftianus the Second, and permitted all over his kmgdom. 
The occaſion whereof: was this':---Certam gentlemen being 
on an evening together in a ſtove, fell out among them- 
ſelves, and from wards ciine to blows, (the candles being 
out) inaſmuch that one of them was ſtabbed with a poignard. 
Now the murderer was unknown, by reaſon of the numbers 
preſent : although the gentlemen accuſed a Purſuivant of 
the King's for it, who was with them in the _ 
56 why * ing, 
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King, to find out the homicide, cauſed them all to come 

together in- the ſtove ; and, ſtanding all round the dead 
corpſe, he commanded that they ſhould, one after another, 
lay their right hand upon the flain gentleman's naked breaft, 
ſwearing they had not killed him. The gentlemen did fo 
and no ſign appeared againſt them: the Purſuivant only 
remained; who, condemned before in his own conſcience, - 
went firſt of all and kiſſed the dead man's feet; but as ſoon 
as he laid his hand on his breaſt, the blood guſhed forth 
in abundance, both out of bis wound and noſtrils; ſo that, 
urged by this evident accuſation, he confeſſed the murder ; 
and was, by the King's own ſentence, immediately beheaded. 


UNTIL the reign of Queen Elizabeth, criminals for 
murder and high treaſon were gibbeted alive, and left rodie 
in all the agony and bitterneſs of extreme want, and expoſed 
to the weather ; but civilization, guided by humanity, and 
the principles of a more refined philoſophy, occafioned the 
alteration of this ſevere and inhuman practice, both in 
England and Ireland. No attempt had been ever made 
to introduce the torture, which in other countries is called 
« putting the queſtion,” till James 1. when Felton from a 
miſtaken, though enthuſiaſtic ardour in the cauſe of liberty, 
tabbed the Duke of Buckingham; and when the Judges 
told him, on the trial, that he ſhould be put to the rack, 
to compel him to confeſs his abettors or eonfederates, he 
calmly replisd, © he did not know which of the Judges 
on the Bench he might poſſibly be induced to mention irt? 


This declaration, however, produced ſuch an effect upon 


the Court, that the intended experiment was entirely ſet 
ahde, and the pernicious example avoided, fo repugnaut in 


its nature to every principle of aumanity, 


- 
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MAJOR SEMPLE.. 


James GEORGE SEMPLE, now about forty-two year 
of age, was born at Irvine, in the ſhire of Ayr; where he 
received a clailical education, With a view of improvin 
his natural advantages—and being intended for the Kirk— 

he was ſent to the College of Edinburgh. But neither reli- 
gion nor pine meeting this young gentleman's appro- 
bation, his father—who was a diſbanded Cuſtom-houſe 
Officer—humoured his predominate propenſity for Law! 
In proceſs of time, however, this projet gave way to an- 
other; and which ſeemed to promiſe more lucrative advan- 
tages. The elder Semple—by a. ſucceſſion of wheels 
within wheels---obtained a recommendation to an Eaſt- 
India ditector, who guaranteed his ſon an employment in 
the Oriental regions. - To accelerate this flattering expec- 
tation, Maſter * was equipped not only for nis jour- 
ney to London, but for the far diſtant voyage alſo. But as 
there is a conſiderable variation between the ſhadow and the 
ſubſtance z ſo this young adventurer encountered. obſtacles, 
and met with delays, which his ſage father did not foreſee, 
and which the leſs experienced youth could by no means 
prevent, A bon vivant by Nature, he evaporated the vex- 
ations ariſing from daily diſappointment, by plunging into 
the faſhionable amuſements which the gay \metropolis af. 
forded. This meaſure - ſo conſonant to a plethoric man- 
was attended by a very unpleaſant circumftance ; to wit, an 
emptineſs of pocket. The elder Scmple, however, ob- 
viated this inconvenjence, by remitting his ſon a ſecond 
ſupply; which enabled him to extend the captivating 
ſchemes that now employed, and wholly engroſſed, his 
attention. * | 28 
In the purſuit of pleaſure, Major Semple unfortunately 
became acquainted with a reſpe&table Devonſhire family: 
from whence he married a young lady, the idol of her 
parents, by aſſuming fallacious airs of conſequence, and by 
- pretending that he had claims to the extinct titles and digs 
nities of the houſe of Liſle. This connection proved a 
laſting ſource of miſery to the amiable wife of this libe tine: 
and her friends, having diſcovered not only his habitual 
frailties---but his geneial character and veritable origin--* 
offered Mrs. Semple two hyndred pounds per . annum, if 
ſhe would entirely abandon her "undoer : terms with which 


he at length cloſed, after witneſſing a ſucceſſion of enor- 
| mities, 
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mities, that by no means accorded with female honour and 
delicac . j A 

Neither our limits nor our plan permit us to give a regu» 
lar detail of all the petty, the ſcandalous, and the mean ſub- 
terfuges, to which Major Semple reſorted, to ſupport his 
aſſumed title of Gentleman. We ſhall therefore notice only 
ſome of his chef d uvres; which, while calculated to 
excite aſtoniſhment, will ſerve ſuch of our Readers as Cau- 
tionary Hints, who, from their relative ſituations in life, 
may be expoſed to the artifices of ſimilar miſcreants, 

He frequented Wood's hotel, under Covent-Garden' 
Piazza; and although Mr. Wood has, to our knowledge, 
too much good ſenſe to be amuſed by the inventive genius 
of plauſible pretenders, when their artillery is levelled at the 


urſe, yet Major Semple proved an over-match for Mr, 

00d's general prudence, £4. ; | 
The Major came there one day, and deſired to know for 
how many ſuch a gentleman had ordered dinner ?---Mr. 
Wood replied, ** He had no orders. . Good God!“ ſaid 
the Major, „Dick is a ſad dog! How neglc&ful !--- Why, 
Wood, ſeveral of us agreed lait night to dine with you, 
to-day at ſeven ſhillings and ſix- pence a head, excluſive of 
wines.---Get dinner ready at five o'clock for a dozen.” --» 
Mr. Wood was retiring to give orders, when the Mejor 
called him back: “ Here, hark ye, Wood,“ ſaid he, 
« damme if I am not come out and left my purſe on the 
table :---Lend me fix guineas.* Mr. Wood lent the 
money, the Major departed, an elegant dinner was dreſſed, 
but neither that ſad dog Dick, nor any of his party, came 
to partake of it, ts 


* 
- 
* * * * * 


Wherever Mr, Semple attempted to obtain, or was ſue- 
ceſsful in obtaining either money or goods, the impoſition 
was founded on his real or. pretended knowledge of ſome 
reſpeCtable charafter who he knew was acquaint:d with, or 
was a cultomer to, the perſon he applied to, eithei to borrow - 
caſh, or take up goods upon credit.--- This artifice was 
ſeconded by the deception of his own per ſonal appearance 


Which, added to the natural plauſibiiity of his language, was, 


as ſpecious and as alluring as the. Grand Deceiver's, ho, 
by the Honey dete of his tongue, and, as Voltaire ſays, by 
the length'ot a ſhining tai, 1mpoſed on the natural credulity 
of the firſt frail fair. This will, once for all, account for 
his ſucceſs in that line of ſwindling, at which he was fo 
gmplete an adept, and in ſome meaſure apologize for the 

1 2 , credulity 
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credulity of thoſe who have been ſufferers through his 
adroitneſs. . | | 
He once applied bimſelf to Mr. Hankey, of Upper Har- 
Jey Street, Cavendiſh Square, although a total ranger, and 
requeſted the ſum of ſeventeen or eighteen guineas, which 
he ſaid he was much in need of, to aſſiſt a brother Officer, 
- who was then in cuſtody for debt. To take off a litile of 
the edge of a ſurpriſe which ſuch a ftrange importunity 
might naturally occahon, he added, that he was a Major in 
his Majeſty's ſervice, and well known to, and intimate 
with, Mr. Hankey's brother, or he would not have taken 
ſuch a liberty. 7 1 
As appearances were for him, Mr. Hankey ſaid, that 
His brother would be in town that day, and would dine 
with him at five o'clock, at which time Mr. Semple was 
defired to call, and actually invited to dinner. To a man 
of le ſs nonchalance than James George Semple, this anſwer 
would have been a complete rebuff. But his motto was, 
% In for a penny, in for a pound” He thanked Mr, 
Hankey, and boldly accepted the invitation. 
At a quarter before five, having called in his out-poſts of 
. Humovr, anecdote, tale, and repartee, and joined them with 
his main guard, Impudence, he knocked at Mr. Hankey's 
door.---The ſervants uſhered him up ſtairs, and he was 
introduced to the Mr. Hankeys. The brother, whom Mr, 
Semple pretended to be fo intimate with, profeſſed he had 
not the ſmalleſt knowledge of him; when our hero re- 
minded him of this, thai, and the other gentleman, with 
whom Mr. Hankey had been at ſuch and ſuch places; 
aſſured him, that he, Mr. Semple, was often of the party, 
and lamented much the want of Mr. Hankey's recollection. 
The ſervant having announced dinner, they all ſat down, 


mand the Major began to file off his out-poſts. As his con- 
verſation was entertaining, they were in no great hurry to 


Joſe their viſitor ; but when the ſubject of the viſit came on 
the carpet, as men of buſineſs, they declined the requeſt. 
800 "49 unfortunate, Mr. Semple ſet his wits to work. 
A ſmaller ſum, he ſaid, perhaps would extricate his 
| friend; and if Mr. Hankey would him five 
zuineas, on a ſecurity of five guineas per annum on th 
ompaſſionate Liſt at the Pay - Office, he was ready to 
give Mr. Hankey a draft on Mr. Thomas, at the Office. 
It being a caſe of ſome ſeeming compaſſion, interwoven 
with a delicacy in refuſing a genileman whom they had 
-invited to dinner, Mr. Hankey advanced -him the money, 


and Semple wrote the letter, : : 
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When the Major was carried before the Lord: Mayor, 
through Mr. Feltham's vigilance, above one hundred aud 
twenty perſons attended, all of whom were prepared to raiſe 
the culprit's fame, by exhibiting inſtances of thr own cre» | 
dulity and weakneſs, Among other anecdotes which eſcaped, < 
at that meeting, it was aſſerted, that he contrived to twindle 
the traders of a whole town in Derbyſhire, by taking in one 
fide of the ſtreets on his departure, and the other on his 
return! At another time, he afſumed the character of an 
Ambaſſidor to the Ruſſian Count, and thereby nearly ruined | 
an unfortunate taylor, who fur iſhed him with a wardrube 
to the value of four hundred pounds. He did, indeed, 
travel to Ruflia; from whence, having left behind fome 
ſpecimens of ingenuity, he rather haſtily paſſed into Den» 
mark; and, hiving rendered himſelf famous at Copen- 
hagen, retreated to the Netherlands, where he was by no 
means inactive. And, at Calais, he once remained thice 
years in priſon for debt! ; , 


b 
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Semple took the freedom, as one e:ntleman might readily 
do with another, of writing to Mr. Pitt; and in one of 
thele letters hinted a ſcheme which, he ſaid, would be ers 
viceable to the kingdom, deſi ing to know when Mr. Pite 
would do him the honour of an audience. | =_ 
Having obtained anſwers, which was all that Mr. Semple 
thought neceſſary for the good of his country, he took that 
natural advantage of it, which leſs ambitious minds might 
be exculed for. He boaſted of his acquaintance And ius 
timacy with Mr. Pitt, readily ſhewed his letters, and alſo 
leiters from Dr. Prettyman, and made himſelf of that con- 
ſequence which he knew the weaker part of the world . 
readily bowed down to. 14 


He came once to an inn on the road in a poſt-chaifſez Hi #2.1 
and it being about two o'clock, P. M. he faid it was too "_—_— 
ſoon for dinner, but whilſt the landlord was roaſting a bs. 9 
fowl, he would amuſe himſelf by viewing the church, &c. 
The fowl was accordingly ſpitted; but it happening that 

the boy who drove Mr. Semple to the above inn, had a- 

" ſweetheart in the ſame place, he left his horſes to the care 
of the hoſtler, whilſt he went to pay his retpt&s to his 
dulcinea at the farther end of the town. ih 

As the driver was ſtanding at the door, talking w+ 
the lady, he ſaw a poſt-chaiſe coming along; and havin s 
the cunolity to ſee who was therein, was very much i” 
priſed to find the gentleman he had juſt fat down at 
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inn, in 2 poſt:chaiſe belonging to another. But what ap- 
peated ſtil} more ſurpriſing was, he had not received his 
maſter's fare; and, what was ſtil] worſe, his own cuſtomary 
compliment. It was in vain for the Major to draw back 
and ſecrete himſelf. The boy ran back to the inn, and 
told the circumſtance, when the maſter ordered two hor ſes 
to be ſaddled; and, at the end of two ſtages, the landlord 
and boy accolted Mr. Semple very rudely indeed, and in- 
ſiſted on his going before a Magiſtrate. | 
When they ariived at his Worſhip's, the complaint was 
formally laid; and the Major being aſked what he had 
to ſay for himſelf, he ran through his lineage and hiſtory, 
even from the year 1547, when the title of Lord Viſcount 
' Liſle became extin&, to the very hour in-which he was 
bade to tell it; leaving out all the hair-breadth elcapes, 
diſaſters, chances, &c. | 2 
art ve... done this, with his uſual audacity and with equal 
hauteur he harangued on his importance to government. 
He declared himſelf the boſom friend of Mr.' Pitt; faid 
he was on his Majeſty's ſervice with expreſſes of the moſt 
important and ſerious nature to this kingdom; that he had 
exhauſted all his caſh; that he would compel every inn- 
keeper on the road to furniſh! bim with horſes and chaiſe; 
nom dared the Magiſtrate or landlord to moleſt or detain 
im. - | 
The authoritative ſtile and manner in which he delivered 
himſelf, and the production of his corps de reſerve, Mr. 
Pitt's letters, produced an effect, that not only anſwered his 
utmoſt purpoſe, but produced more, much more, than Mr. 
Semple expected. . | 
The Magiſtrate, whoſe good wiſhes towards government 
greatly inclined him to favour every thing that had the leaſt 
mack of it, was determined not to put a ſpoke imo its 
wheels. He took Mr. Semple, therefore, into his private 
room, and not only told him he would pay the chaiſe, but 
actually offered him a ſufficient ſum of money to enable 
- him to come to town ; which offer the Major accepted, 
with a profuſion of acknowledgments, and purſued his 
journey. * 


4 


Being at Egham, he contrived to make himſelf - ac- 
quainted with Dr. Ogilvie, a very worthy Divine of that 
place; and having ſo done, and found by that means the 
tradeſmen and others with whom the Doctor dealt, Mr. 
Semple obtained credit of various people. Having allo 
been ſeen arm in arm with, the Doctor at Windſor, 9 
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» the latter went into a ſhop the Major went afterwards, and 
8 got goods of ſome and caſh of others. 3 0 
7 r . . . . . . TT . | 
* In the month of June 1786, Mr. Semple entered Buxton 
d in a (tile of fingular migaificence, He bad his valet- de- | 
8 chambre, and his own chaile, (which, by the bee, had been | 
d borrowed of a genileman named Lycett) with two poltil- 
* lions. There he hired elegant apartments, and figured ' 
away as heir apparent of the dormant title of Lifle. The * 
$ neighbouring gentlemen courted his company, and accom- | 
d modated him with hunters : the ladies, charmed with his 
t 
$ 


bewitching manner, could ſcarcely reſtrain their partiality 

within reaſonible bounds. At this place it was, that he 
aſſumed the title of Mijor, with the Order of Merit at his 
, button-hole, conferred on him by her Imperial Majeſty of 

all the Rufſias !—Sermple's conſequence did not, however, 
l continue more than a week ; for, borrowing too freely, ſui- 
. picion—calumny, the Major ſaid - darkened over his glori- 
. ous career: the gentlemen became ſhy, and the ladies cool 
. and reſerved, Lord Suffield (late Sir Harbord Harboard) 
1 was then at Buxton. To that gentleman, Semple pre- 
; 
l 


tended, that he had travelled with young Mr. Harbord in 2 
many places on the Continent; but owned it was rather a 
delicate point to mention, that he had accommodated him 
in the route with a trifle of money, and deſired Sir Harbord 
l would acquaint him whether he ſhould prefent the ſmall 
ö account then, or wait the young gentleman's return. —On 
ö dir Harbord's defiring to know the ſum, and expreſſing his 
| obligations to him for having ſupplied his fon with caſh 
abroad, Major Semple ſat down, and ſoon produced a regular 
account from ſtye to ſtage, amounting in the whole to 
thirty-fix guineas, which Sir Harbord paid him imme» 
diately. N 


At Norwich we have the following very ſingular circum- 
ſtance, in which he was aſſiſted by the perſon who appeared 
there as the Major's lady, * | 

Among others with whom he ingratiated himſelf was Dr, 
M*Quin, at whoſe houſe the Major and his Lady lodged, 
by invitation, (as the noiſe of the inn was offenſive to 
Madam) in nearly the fame ſtyle and faſhion he had before 
done at Buxton, And ſuch was his diſſipation, that though 
he was daily reduced to the ſhifts of robbing, to ſupport it, 
yet no ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of a ſmall ſum, than he 
was as induſtrious to ſquander it, and 1ely on his invention 
fo; further ſupplies. Aer | wh 
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He had borrowed five guineas of the Doctor, and had 
diſſipated it in a ball, by which he had incurred the Doctor's 
diſpleaſure, he being a gentleman who knew the value of 
money too well, to throw it away in a manner fo totally 
vague and empty, and without conferring any one good to 
ſociety by it.— _ | 
In a ſhort time after he applied again to the Doctor for the 
ſum of fifteen guineas, and then offered his draft on bis 
agent in town., To this application Dr. M*Quin was very 
averſe, took the liberty of rallying the Major on the light- 
neſs of his conduct, and expatiated on the ill effects it muſt 
naturally produce. To this expoſtulation Major Semple 
mou the appendages of a gentleman's life, and argued 
ow neceſlary thoſe little ſuperfluities were to ſupport the 


character which birth, education, and cuſtom, claimed a6 


rights hereditary. . 
n this argument it was that the lady gave an inftance o 
her ingenuity, which by no means diſparaged her para- 
mour's choice; for, on the Doctor's declining to lend the 
fifteen guineas, the ſhock her nerves ſuſtained was ſo great 
as quite to overcome that delicacy of feeling which gene- 
rous and liberal minds muſt experience at a pecuniary re- 
pulſe. In ſhort, ſhe ſwooned, or rathgr ſeemed to ſwoon 
away, when her fituation apparently required all the little 


offices of hartſhorn, water, &c. &c. and made the Doctor 


and his lady feel as much real concern-as if the fit had been 
real. 

When Mrs. Semple was able to open her eyes, and glance 
them towards her dear Major, ſhe by degrees opened her 
mouth, and gently chid him for the application; and 
giving him her keys, defired he would ge ſtairs and take 
Gree diamond pins to diſpoſe of, which Would produce five 
times the ſum required, and might be ealily replaced in 
5 2-7. 8 
The ſituation of the lady, her apparent diſtreſs of mind, 
the agitations that the Major was in on her account, and 
her ſo readily offering to diſpoſe of her diamonds for the 
Major's uſe, made ſuch an impreſſion on the Doctor, that he 
relaxed from his firſt reſolution, and inſtantly fetched the 
money, of which he now intreated the Major's acceptance. 


Mr. Semple poſſeſſed effrontery ſufficient to conduct him- 
ſelf to the table of the Marquis of Lanſdown, then Lord 
Shelburne. He net only dined, but was entruſted with 
diſpatches by the Marquis, to carry abroad. He referred 


that Nobleman to a lawyer of the Temple for his NS] 
ET - <p | or 


„ »,, **, ww 


playing bim.“ 
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for the character of which gentleman, the Marquis was 
feferred to the Maſter of the Rolls, whoſe report was to the 
following effect: ** That if Major Semple, was a friend of 
Mr. G-— &'s, there could be no difficulty made about em- 


It was in conſequence of this enquiry and report that Mr. 
Semple was entruſted with diſpatches to Vienna; which he 
ſhamefully neglected: they lay at Mr. G——d9's a con- 
fiderable time, and were afterwards. remeved to Mr. Care- 


lefs's at Watford; from whence, with two others, they were 


tranſmitted to Sir Sampſon Wright, who delivered them to 
the Secretary of State. | n 
It was at one of the foregoing hours of intercourſe, viz. 
at dinner, that Mr. Semple gave a glaring proof of the 
ſhortneſs of his memory. The ſubject turned on politics, 
and at laſt came to the late peace, 1K Mr, Semple, with 
all that vacuity of thought and ablence of mind, which ſo. 
often diſtinguiſhes great wits, took occaſion to obſerve, 
« That it was the moſt damned peace that ever was 2 a 
The Marquis's fork, which was on the tip of his lip, 
with a morſel of chicken on the point of it, was, with hand 
and arm ſuſpended thereon.— He ſtared at the Major, the 
Major ſtared at the Marquis, who, in a few ſeconds, eja- 
culated, „Sir!“ to which the other replied, ©* 7 Lord!“ 
I beg your pardon,” ſaid the Marquis, I thought, 


'Sir, you called for a glaſs of wine.“ „Oh, no, my Lord,“ 


replied Mr. Semple, “ I ſaid it was the moſt, damned peace 
that ever was made.“ —“ Then I'll help you to a- good 


one,“ anſwered the Marquis; and immediately began to 
load the Major's plate; meaning, no doubt, it was high 


time for him to ſtop bis mouth. Bays”, 
* © 0 . . * . FF. 6 * „e 

In 1785, the Major took up his lodgings at the Leaping 
Bar, in Blackfriars Road; where he played an unfortunge, 
peruke-maker the moſt diabolical trick that human effron- 
tery perhaps ever invented. The journeyman hair-drefſer 
waiting on him one morning, Semple ſeemed angry that the 
maſter did not attend him; for which negle&t the journey - 
man apologized, by ſaying, his maſter would have come, 
but he was getting ready for a, journey to Scotland. —Ts, | 
Scotland! ſaid Mr. Semple ; what part is he going to? To 
Edinburgh, Sir, replied the journeyman,---And pray what 
ſoit of a man is your maſter, and how does he dreſs ?- 
Oh, Sir, we i the frizzeur, he is a very good looking 
man, and dreſſes quite genteel.---Then tell bim, faid 
Semple, that he is exceedingly lucky, for 1 am going to 
CE * Edinburgh, 


» 


Edinburgh, and will take him with me in my chaiſe. But 


what is his name? Kerr, anſwered the journeyman.--. 
Then, ſaid Sem;#e, fend Mr. Kerr to me inſtantly. 
The man departed for his maſter, who immediately waited 
on the Major. Matters were ſoon ſettled, and off they 
went that very evening; Mr. Kerr rejoicing at the good luck 
he had met with, and Mr. Semple congratulating himſelf 
on the good luck he expected to meet. | 
In this happy diſpoſition of mind, they travelled till they 
came to York; but when there, a little circumſtance oe- 
curted; at which Major Semple ſeemed very much hurt, 
Before. dinner, he went out, and in half an hour returned, 
expreſſing much uneafineſs at a trick that had been played 
him in town. He had lent a gentleman, a friend of his, 
he ſaid, a ſum for which that friend had given him a draft 
on his banker at York; but when he preſented it, the 
banker had no caſh of that gentleman's in his hand, and 
declined honouring the draft, e 
This, Mr. Semple. ſaid, was exceedingly unlucky, as he 
Had relied on that gentleman's bill to carry him forward; 
put, added he, Mr. Kerr, you perhaps have” ſome gold 
about ou. O yes, Sir, anſwered Mr. Kerr, I have fifteen 


* 


guineas. -- Then, ſaid Semple, let me have them, and when 


we come to Edinburgh IT will repay you. | 

Mr. Kerr readily. gave Mr. Semple the fifteen guineas, 
and away they went again; nothing material occurring vl 
they came within half 


man, deſiring Mr. Kerr to go to Fortune's Coffee-houſe, 
and he would be with him in half an hour at fartheſt ! 


With the maſter of Brown's Coffee houſe, Mitre-Court, 


he played off the following curious device. Having run a 
bill for a few pounds, and decamped without recollecting 
that circumſtance, he was ſeen, ſome time after, fitting io a 


| hackney-coach, near. Mitre Court, by a little girl, the 


daughter of one of the porters of the Temple, to whom Mr, 
Semple was indebted a few ſhillings. « | _ 
* The-child recognizing Mr, Semple, ſhe ran and told her 
father j—the father ran and told the maſter of the Coffee- 
houſe, and both ran to the coach.—TIn vain were all Mr. 
Semple's apologies and promiſes ; nothing but prompt pay- 
ment would do with them; and finding that words would 
ot be ſatis factory, be defirtd them to meet him at the 
Treafary where he ſhould ſee ſome of his fiiends, either 
„ Put, Dr. Prettyman, or Mr. Roſe, who, the 1 
he | ald, 


n mile of Edinburgh, when Mr. 
Semple faid he ſhould ary as he wanted to call on a Noble- 


5 
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faid, were greatly in arrear with him, on go ent ac. 
count, and thea he would ſatisfy the bill and the poiter, 
The bait, however, did not take, for- they not only re- 
fuſed to give him a meeting at the Trezſury, but rudely 
iofifted on accompanying him in the coach; and Repping 
in, away they drove to the Treatury z where, afte Mr, 
Semple had traverſed the rooms, with his compantons cluſe 
at his heels, and found his foregoing fliends buly about 
other government accounts, and — — inviſible, as the 
Major called it, he then propoſed taking them to his 
relation, Lord Rawdon, in St. James's Place, where he 
could have any caſh he wanted. : 
Away they drove to Lord Rawdon's, and ſtopped within 
a few doors of it. The Major left them in the coach, 
and went to his Lordſhip's houſe, where he knocked with 
as much, or more, rapidity than the owner of it would have 
done, and was inſtantly admitted. | 
The gentlemen left in the coach, having waited near an 
hour, and beginning to grow impatient, they went with an 
humble tap at his Lordſhip's; and, in a quarter of an 
hour, were anſwered to the following effe&t ;— That a gen» 
tleman had come in, who called himſelf a relation of his 
Lordſhip's, ſaid he was purſued by Bailiffs, and prayed to 
be let through the houſe into the Green Park, which had 
accordingly been done, out of pity to a great man in 
diſt.eſs. — 
A proper explanation ſoon took place, to the no ſmall 
direrſion of the family; and though the maſter of the 
Coffee- houſe had three ſhillings and Bp coach-hire to 
pay, he could not refrain from joining in the humour. 


By the recommendation of the Ducheſs of Kingſton he 
went to Peterſburgh,. and by her intereſt he obtained the 
rank of Aid-de-Can, to Prince Potemkin, and with that 
General went to the 8 Mrs. Semple's writing to 
her huſband, complaining of the Ducheſs of Kingſton's 
lighting her, he returned to Peterſburgh, and by a great 
deal of bluſter, ſo frightened her, that he obliged the 
Ducheſs, before he left the houſe, to give him five hundred 
roubles, (about three and fix-pence each;) he ſtaid after- 
wards in Pete: fburgh ; but before he left the place fold his 
carriage to four different Ruſſian Noblemen, took the caſh 
of every one of them, and promiſed to ſend the carriage 
to each. ee = hs. 

He alſo ſwindled a Ruſſian Officer out of a rich regi- 
mental ſuit\ by the following firatagem : He met . at 
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| himlelf at the Engliſh Tavern Lord Semple, and his com- 


Colonel's right hand. — 


(looking full in his face) is an impoſtor, a notorious 


had ſpoken with ſo much freedom, but were totally ſilent 
for a few ſeconds, waiting the Major's reply; ar lalt he 


occaſions, became almoſt frantic ; however, he preſently te- 


Colonel. Did you attend your maſter to Yorkſhire laſt 


[ 228 J | 
Court; and begged he would let his (Semple's) taylor lool 
at the ſuit ot clothes, to make ſome like it, in order ig 
bring to England. The creduJuus Officer delivered them 


to Semple's ſervants, but never ſaw them after. 
When he firſt appeared at St. Peterſburgh, he called 


nc. & ww ws 


ny was courted by every body.— What is ren arkable, he 
was preſented to the Empreſs in an Highland dreſs, and 
eſteemed by Prince Potemkin as an excellent loldier, 


In the ſpring of 1784 he introduced himſelf to the Offi- 
cer's meſs at Mr. Clode's, the White Hat, at Windſor, 
On the third or fourth day of his dining there, the Colonel, 
who had been abſent in London, came don, and joined 
the corps at dinner, where he prefided; the Major was in- 
troduced to him as a gentleman in the Empreſs of Ruffſia's 
ſervice, and placed in the ſeat of honour, Viz. on the 


. een ite coin is ww iam a and 


When dinner was nearly over, a young gentleman de- 
longing to the ſame regiment entered, and, after paying hi 
reſpecis generally, was going to take his chair, wheu the 
Colonel introduced him to Major Semple 3* the moment 
he heard his name, and viewed his perſon, he drew back, 
and addrefſed himſelf to the corps in thefe, words: 

«© This Major Semple, as he is pleaſes to call himſelf, 


ſwindier, whom I ſaw publicly kicked when I was in 
Yokſhire loft ſummer on a viſit to my friends.” The 
company ſtared at the Major, then at their friend, who 


recovered from his confuſion, and gave the lie direct to the 
baſe charge: the young Officer, quite confounded at his 
effrontery, and finding the company began to think he was 
in an error, which the ftrong reſemblance of perſons often 


collected that the ſame ſervant that attended him in York- 
thire upon the above excurſion, was then below; he imme» 
diately rang the bell, and ordered the waiter to ſend hit 
ſervant up, who happened to be an Iriſhman; as ſoon as he 
entered, the Colonel, at bis maſter's requeſt, examined him. 


Servant. Indeed I did, your Honour. | | 
Colonel. Look round this company, and inform me if you 
ever ſaw any of them in that part of the country during 
the time you ſaid with your maſter, : 4 

e - Servans 


* 
* 
. 


after either called on her, or viſited his lodgings. 


- 


„„ a 
Servant. Faith, I need not be long about that: ſure T 
faw ; 1 do not know whikt to call him, that perſon on your . 
Honour's right hand there; and he was pelted for a com- 
mon cheat; upon my ſoul, after that I never expected to 
ſee him in ſuch good company, . | 
The Colonel having no longer any doubts, ordered the 
ſervant to walk up to the head of the table, and kick the 
Major out of the room; which he 'inftantly did, without 
meeting with the leaſt oppoſition. 8 
r an 5-44 Fn cd Kel EN bo Ah er 4328, 
oo intriguing with a ſervant, he got admiffion to the 
town-houſe of William Brand, Eſq. of Polſted in Suffolk, 


n 


— 


— 


' while the family were abſent in the country. Here he eſta- 


bliſhed his chief quarters for nearly two months, and de- 
nved all the credit which a very conftant correſpondence 
with himſelf by letters in ſuch a tuation gpuld afford him. 
He made all the buſtle he could with his carriage in the 
neighbourhood, where he was ſuppoſed to have connection 
with Mr. Brand, and went by the name of the Handſome | 
Mai x eie r pr | N 
5 Ms his conſtant practice to gain all the knowledge of 

pe les property poffible. He foon found that a widow 
ady, who lived hard by, was very rich. He called on 
her one morning ip a great hurry, A bill of thirty guineas, 
he ſaid, had been preſented for payment, and he was ata 
loſs for caſh juſt at that moment. He hoped ſhe would 
excufe his applying to her, as it was on Mr. Brand's 
account, but he would certainly return her the caſh the 


moment he eame back from city, which would be 


immediately after dinner. | | | 

The lady was happy that it was in her power to oblige 
the family, whom the much reſpected, or any of their con- 
nections, and readily. preſented the Major with the ſum. 
She met the fate of ill his other creditors,” as he never 


' Through.means of a flaw in the firſt indiftment, pre- 
ferred by Mr. Feltham, the Major was acquitted : but, 
being ordered to be kept in cuftody, he again appeared at 
the Old Bailey Bar the enſuing Seſſioas, Sept. 2, 1786, to 
anſwer another charge preferred by Mr. Lyrett, coach- 
maker, in Whitechapel, to the following purport:— That 


James George Semple, otherwiſe Harrold, otherwiſe Ken- 


nedy, did; on the iſt of September, 1785, feloniouſly ſteal, 

e, and carry away, a poſt-chaiſe, value fifty pounds, 
from the ſaid Mr. Lycett. Notwuhſtanding the ingenuity 
of Counſel for in Court tis adventurer himielt was byn s 


* 
0 
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means a Barrington—who endesvoured to convert that 
miſdemeanor into a debt, the Jury found him Guilty, and 
he was tranſported for ſeven years: at the expiration of 
which time, he, ſome how or. other, found his: way to 
France, and entered into military ſervice under the new 
banners of Freedom. But, feeling a great partiality for his 
native country, he went over to the Auſtiians, as ſoon ag 
England unfortunately joined the Coalition—by way too, 
perhaps, of ſhewing his ſacred regard for the principles of 
Liberty (-In this ſituation—ſtill as an Offiger—the poor 
Major was moe than once. b/own up, without the aid 
of gunpowder : for, ſome Britiſh gentlemen in the ſame 
ſervice, who knew the perſon, the fame, and capacity of 
our hero, communicated his Memoirs, to the Auſtrian 
General; which occaſioned the Major's diſmiſſion. Thus, 
incapacitated by his exquiſite ſenſe of right and wrong, 
from fighting in favour of Freedom, he was prevented, by 
an infamous character, from contending againſt it: and, 
being again out of commiſſion, he was induced, by his 
patriotilm, to throw himſelf, once more, into the boſom 
of his country. But, either from misfortune, neceſſity, 
or inclination, Major Semple re-commenced his depre- 
dations on mankind; theugh in a leſs reſplendent circle 
than before : and the conſequence. was, a third public 
appearance at the Old Bailey, in the ſpring of 17935, being 
arged with obtaining ſome trifling. articles. of wearing 
apparel under falſe. pretences. The Jury—very unjuftly in 
the Major's opinion—found him Guilty and he was ſen» 
tenced to be again tranſported for ſeven years. 


| Oe 47 (FEA 
CHARLES PRICE, ALTA THE SOCIAL MONSTER. 


On the authority of the gentleman who wrote the 
Memoirs of this noted Swindler, we venture to aſſert, that 
he was deſcended from a Welſh ſaleſman in Monmouth 
Street. The good man, foreſecing perbaps, that his fon 
Charley was deſtined to make a confpicuous figure in the 
world, placed him under the inftzuEtion of a French teacher. 
But, at that early period, he gave indications of thoſe great 
talents which afterwards rendered him ſo eminent: for, 
ſtealing a ſtrip of old gold lace from the ſhop, he artfully 
ſold it to a Smouch®, dreſſed in his brother's cloaths; in 

41 Mg ry conſequence 

*The learned Author of Mr. Price's Memoirs profeſſing him- 
 felf unacquainted with the derivation of the epithet Smouch, we 
will clear up that intricate point, for the general ſatisfaRion of 
AN | our 


— 
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ad | : 
of ronſequence_of which, when an accidental explanation took 
to lace, the robbery was fixed on the innocent youth; and he | 
w ſuffered birch diſcipline on Charles's back, who, it is ſaid, 

is enjoyed tranſports on that occaſion which exceeded the 

a powers of A We cannot, however, progreſſively 

o, copy a detail of all the villainies which are ſet down to his 

of account: for ſome want confirmation, and others do not 

or | ſeem ſufficiently intereſting. ws 

id One day, however, during the abſence of. his father, a. 

z ſailor had ſtaggered to Monmouth Street, to buy ſome 

of cloaths, and was caught by our hero. He was ſoon 

n uſhered into a room, where it is ſo ingeniouſly contrived, 

3, that in the noon of a ſummer's day it is hardly poflible. 

g. to diſtinguiſh a blue from a black, or a green from a 

y blue coat. The honeſt tar was ſhewn a coat and waiſtcoat, 

, the real value of which was under two guineas. They were 

is ſoon whipped on, and although conſiderably too little, 

n Charley ſo ſcientifically ſqueezed him up in them, that he 


's rſuaded the fellow they fitted him exactly.— The price 
— demanded, Charley declared, upon his honour, that 
e the loweſt farthing he could take was five guineas. The 
| tar, who ſimply believed that no man was capable of fo 
g ſolemn an aſſertion to any thing that was not ſtrictly true, 
g put his hand in his pocket, and laid down. the money. 
n Charley's cunning, which had never been deficient when 
. an adyantage could be taken in an honeſt way, ſuggeſted 
to him that five guineas, for an article worth but two, was 
hardly proſit enough, and therefore ſtepped down to his 
father's journeyman below, under pretence cf geiting ſome- 
thing to put the cloaths up in. To him Charley Jamented 
bis folly ; adding, that“ he had a fire flat above ſtairs, 
and that he might as well have had hx guineas as hve, 


our readers. Wonderful to ſay, then, it ſimply originated from 
the word Moszs! which, in Germany, being pronounced Mouſyee, / 
and moſt of the Iſraelites in that country being thus named, all 
others were familiarly ſo called whoſe real names were not 
immediately or well known. In this ſenſe, it came into Holland, 
as Mousje ; which was, and is ſtill, uſed as an tnoftenhve appellation — «= 
at thoſe public haunts to which the travelling Jews are accuſtomed. | 
Here the vulgar caught up that expreſſion, and employed it 
maliciouſly, as Smous, which, in the Dutch pronunciauon, varies 

but little from Mouſyee, or Mousje. The moving traders of this 

people paying conſtant viſits to the ſhipping with their wares, the 
Engliſh feamen heard them ſcouted, ſometimes, with © Loop 

heen, Smous !“ —i. e. Be gone, Smous!“ and, ſeizing on the 

latter word as a term of reproach, which in thoſe cafes it implied, 
2 this popular nick-name into England, with a 
willing variation only, rendering Smous, Smouch! | g 
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Do you,“ ſaid he, “ follow me up ſtairs, enquire what 
I have done, appear as my father, pretend to be very angry, 
ſwear they coſt you fix guineas, give me two or three ſham 


kicks and cuffs, and I dare ſay we ſhall ail him for another 
guinea.” Charles, who though then but very young, was 


a a conſiderable adept in diſtinguiſhing fools, and by no means 


deficient in diſcerning a rogue ; no ſooner therefore had he 
propoſed this ſcheme of taking a little advantage of the fool, 
than he found that he had to ſoften. a rogue to come into 
the meaſure. The journeyman, pretended to remonſtrate 
at the aforeſaid little advantage, even to heſitate at joining, 
in what he choſe, at that moment, to deſcribe as a glaring 


impoſition : but Charley ſoon quieted his conſtience, by 


adding, „ ſhall go halves in all we get above the five 
guineas. — This propoſal brought the journeyman a peg 
lower, and our young hero, being rather in haſte for fear 
of the father's return, totally relaxed all- oppoſition, by 
promiſing another half guinea in cafe of compliance. The 
bargain, thus ſtruck, Charles returned to the tar, and began 
to pack up the ſuit, with many fine obſervations on the 


quality of the cloth, and its cheapneſs, when the journey man 


appeared, and began to make enquiries about the price it 
was (old for. Charles replied, he had fold them but for 
five guineas; and the other pretending to look at certain 
Egyptian characters made uſe-6f by all learned tradeſmen, 
Who chooſe to keep their fair dealings a ſecret from the 
world, began to blame the young ſaleſman for miſtaking 


the marks, and ſwore. the cloaths coſt him more money out 
of his wn pocket. A kind of aggravating reply, on the 


part of Charley, took place; the pretended father began 
to fulfil the 2 between the ſaid parties, 
by giving ſham kicks and euffs, which the ſailor taking to 
be ſo many broadſides on a defenceleſs enemy, cried out, 
« Avalt, mate, don't ſend the little trader to the bottom 


(for he was juſt then at the top of the ſtairs) ; if he has 


made a miltake, why, here's a guinea to repair the damage,” 
and laying it down, departed, well pleaſed with his bargain 3 


but much more ſo with having, by a profeſſional generoſity, 
| ſaved the boy a good drubbing, by the ,infignificant trifle 


of a guinea. / 
As ſoon as the tar was gone, our hero would fain have 


broke his ſecond engagement; but the journeyman being 


reſolute, he was forced to give him one guinea out of fix, 


in order that he might pocket three more. And though 

Mr. Price commended his ſon's ſharpneſs when he gave 

him tyo guineas, he little thought how much he ** 
| e 
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debted to that ſharpneſs which taught his ſon to rob bis 


father, and at the ſame time make a tool of his journey man. 

At the age of twenty-five, he had been a backer in 
Monmouth Street; ſervant to a hatter and hoſier in 
St. James's Street; clerk to a city merchant of extenſive 
foreign connections; the ſame to a diamond-merchant in 
Amſterdam, whoſe daughter he debauched, and left “ to 
think on what was paſt;” and, laſtly, - manager to the 
gentleman who conducted his Majeſty's ſmall-beer brewery 
at Weovil in Hampſhire. Mr. Price it was who hummed 
the celebrated Ariſtophanes into a brewery ſcheme ;z and, 
at length, outwitted him: but rather from the brilltancy 


of idea than of language. Breweries, indeed, might be 


ſtiled this adventurer's Bobby horſe ; for, meeting with 
dupes that liſtened to his artifices, he became maſter of three 
or four concerns of that kind, regularly commencing bank- 
rupt when the neſt was feathered. At intervals, this great 


man—though inferior to JONATHAN WILD in wickedneſs - 
—gulled the public, ſometimes in Lottery-Offices, and at 


others by advertiſing for Wives with ſuch and ſuch fortunes, 


qualifications, &c. thus obtaining conſiderable ſums from 


unthinking youih to pi ocure them - what refided in Utopia. 
With reſpect to himſelf, however, he found a more ſolid 
engagement ;—when forty years of age, he inveigled the 
affections of a young i 

fourtcen, and who was, at a certain time, entitled to a con- 
ſiderable fortune. This unfortunate child he afterwards 


married: and, ſeducing her aunt alſo, he kept them in 


ſeparate lodgings, during the whole of his earthly career. 
The elderly lady, falling aptly into thoſe mighty deſigns 
which Mr. Price had now conceived, he artfully contrived 
a (tory of her death to his amiable and inoffenſive wife, 


leſt the ceremony of yiſiting ſhould impede, or diſcover, 


their operations, which were principally directed againſt the 
Bank of England. * 

This hero's: grand, and moſt ſycceſsful ſcheme, was, to 
appear in different characters to one perſon : by whic 
means the injured party, more than once, employed Mr, 
Price to detect Mr. Patch; for in this latter habit he gene- 
rally placed a black patch over one eye. Thus diſguiſed, 
he is laid to have actually received money from the Bank 
Directors, in order to diſcover-Himſei ! _ 


arding ſchool miſs, aged only 


Having, under the name of Wilmot, paid Mr. Spilſbury 


for ſome; medicine, (and received the change) with a forged 


Bank note, that gentleman one day related the circumftance 
at the Percy- Street Coffee · houſe, in preſence of the culprit z 
3 - ho 
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who kept crying out, every now and then,“ Lack a day! 
ood God! who could conceive ſuch knavery could exift ! 
hat, and did che Bank refuſe payment, Sir?“ ſtaring 


through his ſpeCtacles with as much ſeeming ſurpriſe as au 


honeſt man would have done. O yes,“ ſaid Mr. Spilſbury, 


- with ſome degree of acrimony ;. “ for it was on the faith of 


the Bank of England that IJ and a great many others have 
taken them, and they were ſo inimitably well done, that the 
niceſt judges could not diftinguiſh them.“ ** Good God! 


lack a day,“ ſaid Price, “ he muſt have been an ingenious + 


villain ?--- What a compleat old ſcoundiel 1”? ; 
The,wretch that picks a pocket at an execution, pities 
the victim of his own practices; but P. ice could rejoice in 
the fate of a man of real genius, who once ſtepped out of 
the line of honeſty, and who, caught by ſurprife, would 
have put a period to his exiftence at the moment of his 


- apprehenſion ; but who, poſſeſſing principle, had reſolution, 
manhood, and Chriſtianity, ſufficient to ſtand the terror of 


legal diſſolution, We allude to Mr. Ryland, Who, on the 


28th of Augult, 1785, was executed for forging an Eaſt- 
n 


India bond. 

This man, whoſe fate was much lamented, having been 
ordered for execution, our SOCIAL MONSTER entreated 
the uſe of a dining-room window in Oxford Street, at the 
houſe of Mr. Babbs. On that day Mr. Price attended at 
the proper time, and when Mr. Ryland paſſed, he blaſted 


his memory with the commiſſion of the very forgeries which 


he, as Price, had committed, and as Patch had negociated, 


“ There,” faid he, “ goes one of the -moſt ingenious 


men in the world, but as wicked as he is ingenious, He is 
the identical man who has done all the miſchief in the 
character of Patch---he deſerves his fate -- and he would 
confeſs the fact, if he was not in hopes of a reſpite; which 
he would have perhaps obtained, had not the Directors of 
the India-Houſe been certain that it was charity to the 
public to let him ſuffer,” Contraſt this with his own con- 
duct, and comment upon his heart. Ryland “ died for one 
offence, which he confeiledz Price hung himſelf for ten 
thouſand, which in his laſt moments he jmpioufly _ 

4 0 2 


* This unhappy artiſt, while under confinement, in Tothill- 


Fields Bridewell, was often allowed the privilege of taking the 


air in the adjacent fields, in company of the keeper only. Some 
friends, acquainted with the circumſtance, hinted to Mr. Ryland, 


that he might eaſily avail himſelf of that indulgence to eſcape; - 
im, 


and actually offered to ſecure his companion, aud detain h — 
| | l 
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The following Anecdote may prove ſerviceable te 4 
numerous part of the community z via. Maſters and 


Servants. Y ; 


Price had often been at the ſhop of a Mr. Roberts, 
grocer," in Oxfori Street, (whoſe brother he had at the fame 
time under bard). Here he now and then bought à few 
articles, and took. many opportunities. of : ſhewing bis im- 
portance. One day he called there in à HRäckney- coach, 
diſguiſed as an old man, and bought ſome few things. In 
a day or two afterwards he repeated it, arid on a third day, 
when he knew Mr. Roberts was from home, he went 
again, his face ſo painted that he ſeemed perfectly in a 
yellow jaundice, The ſhopman, who came from Man- 
cheſter, and to whom he was full of complaints, told him 
that he had a receipt ſor that Uiforder, written by a very 
eminent phy ſician of. that place, which had cured his father 
of it, and offered him the preſcription. Price accepted it, 
and promiſed that, if it 'fucceeded, he would very hbetally 
reward him for his civility. BRI 8 | 

Having got the receipt, away he drove, and in a few 
days called again, when he appeared perfectly free from the 
complaint, and acknowledged his great obligations'to the 
ſhopman ;z to whom, after he had expatiated on his!own ſub- 
ſtance, the ſhort time he had tb live in the world, and-the - 
few relations he had to leave any thing to, he made a \ 
preſent of a ten pound [Bank note 

The reader need not be told it was a counterfeit one; 
but at the ſame time he ſaid, that he wanted cuſn for an- 
other, which was a fifty pound, and Mr. Roberts not bei 
in the way, the ſhopman' ſtepped- over to an oppoſite ttadeſ- 
man, Mr. J. and got change for ir. The next day, having 
watched Mr. Roberts gut, Price called again; and entreated 
the lad to get five. other fifty pounct notes changed for ſmall 
ones; who, telling bim his maſter was not in the . 

» 


Price begged he would take them to his maſter's bank 


and there get them changed. This requeſt the lad complied 
wich. The bankers, Harley, Ren and Co: complied 
* , 134 5 ; „ {7% ' * we. ' + a 7 
till he ſhould reach Paris; from whence, they ſuggeſted, he could 
remit the keeper enough to indemnify the loſs of his appoiut- 
ment. No!“ faid, the unfortunate: man, “ I will never abuſe” 
the generoſity of one who has ſhewn me all the marks of favour: 
within his power. Such a breach of confidence would fit heayier 
on my Thiad than any of my former tranlgreſſions!“ Mr., Price 
was certainly incapable of ſuch reaſoning as this; aud, we may 
add, all other adventurers that have been in poor Ryland's pre- 
dic ent. 1 —— 414 1 1 * Lo. FX \ 
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with Mr. Roberts's ſuppoſed requeſt, changed them without 


ſuſpicion, and the ſmall notes were the ſame day given 
to Mr. Price. " 


It was not long before theſe notes got to the Bank, and 


of courſe were ſtopped. Enquiry took place; they were 
traced to the-banker's, and from thence to Mr. Roberts's, 
The lad was, interrogated, and he told his flory ſufficiently 
enough, indeed, for the Solicitor of the Bank to know be 
had been impoſed on by Mr. Patch, or rather Mr. Wilmot, 
The Baok-refuſing to take them, the banker had recourſe to 


Mr. Roberts, who likewiſe refuſed to refund the two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. — The conſequence was, an action 


was brought againſt Mr. Roberts by the bankers; it was 


tried in the Court of Common: Pleas, in the city, before 


Lord Loughborough, and the plaintiffs obtained a verdict. 
Had the cafe reſted here, it might not, perhaps, have been 
more ſtriking than the general line of his conduct. But, in 


this buſineſs, Price out-heroded Herod; for: Mr. Roberts 


having communicated the ftory to him, :he offered bim all 
the alhiſtance in his power, and was actually a principal 


agent in the ſuit. He not only adviſed, but was ſubpœnaed 


and attended the trial, and was, of all others, the moſt 


active in procuring witneſſes on the part of the defendant, 
which buſineſs coſt Mr. Roberts an additional hundred 


. 


: l 1 LES 5s. "1 4 4 7 2 „ N 
As the preceding may benefit the Britiſh trade ſman, the 
ciicumſtance which follows may tend to enlighten che Bii- 


* 


uiſh meichant. | 


Having found out a fir object to practiſe his deceptions 
on, in the perſon of Mr. E —, who was an eminent mer- 


chant in the city; and having traced bis connections at 


Amſterdam, to even obtaining a letter, which came from a 
merchant there to Mr. E-——, he began his attack on that 
gentleman as follows b& {3i-£ n „an | 


He accoſted him on. the 'Change in another diſguiſed 


character, and told him, that he had received a letter from 


a cori eſpondent of theirs at Amſterdam, whoſe name he 
mentioned, which informed him that a perſon of the name 


of Trevors, who frequented the Change, had defrauded the 


Dutch merchant out of one thouſand pounds, and that the 
latter requeſted Mr. E.'s aſſiſtance in the recovery of the 
whole, or any part of it he could get. | 


n opened the buſineſs, he then produced tbe 


letter to Mr. E —, who having read it, did not entertain 
the leaſt ſuſpicion but it was the hand- writing of his 


Amſterdam correſpondent, He therefore not only gave 


Cie 
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| predit to the writing, and implicitly believed eyery word df 


the ſtory, which our ingenious hero had trumped up more 
effeftually to carry his plan into execution; but offered hie 
aſſiſtance, moſt readily, in any plan that might be purſued 
to favour his Dutch friend. | 29 
- As he had thus far paved the way with ſucceſs, he then 
began to adviſe Mr. E-— how to manage the matieri== 
« To-morrow,”” ſaid the great man,-*'moſt likely he will 


be upon Change. — He always frequents the Dutch Walk, 


and is dreſſed in a red ſurtout, with a white wig. He has 
ſquare-toed fhoes, with little buckles, and all the:remainder 


of his dreſs is ſo plain, that it is nearly in the ſty le of a 
Quaker's,Y our beſt way will be to accoſt him, ger into 


converſation with him, introduce the mereantile affairs of 
Amſterdam, and, by pretending that he can be of ſervice to 
you, invite him home to diane. You may thew break the 
buſineſs, ſhew him the letter, and inform him, that unlefs he 
refunds the whote, or part of the money, immediately, you 
will expoſe the matter to the merchants, ; Dy this meandg 
I don't doubt but you may obtain a good part of the pro- 
perty back again, as he is rich, and has always caſh:or notes 
about him, and would rather pay than be/expoſed.” : '- 

Mr. E— highly approved of this plan, and after ſome 
ſew ceremonies they parted, he being much pleaſed with an 
opportunity of doing, as he thought, ſoch an eſſential ſervice 
to his Datch friend; but particularly with the means by 
whieh he was to accompliſh it. The natural bent of our 
inclinations to outwit each other, naturally accounts fet 


ſuch extravagant ſimplicity. /; — 
The next day our hero 4 on the Dutcli Walk, 


and in the dreſs he had ſo minutely deſcribed the day before. 


Mr. E followed the advice given him; the reſult of 
which was an invitation te dinner, and an acceptance on the 
rt of our great man. When the cloth was temoved, Mr. 
— gave the ſignal to his lady and family to retire, (for 
he had previouſly informed them of the bufineſs;) and then 


as he could, the purpoſe of the invitation. | 

Our hero acknowledged the charge in part, affected great 
remorſe, declared his intention was to pay, begged he might 
Hot be expoſed on "Change, and offered to pay five hundred 
pounds down, in caſe Mr. Ew» would bury the matter in 


oblivion, - This being readily promiſed on Mr. E,*s part, 


Mr. Trevors then produced a thouſand pound note, which: 
he ſaid he would give to Mr. E. if the latter would give him 
the other moiety, Not having ſufficient caſh and * 

| | 2 


he began to open to Mr. Trevors, in as delicate a manner 
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the houſe; Mr. Trevors propoſed a draft upon Mr. EA 


banker; which being given, after ſame ſhort time our hero 
took his leave; rejoicing no leſs at the ſucceſs of his artifice, 
than Mr. E. did at his ſuppoſed luck in favour of his Am- 


ſterdam correſpondent. 


The next morning, however, his pleaſure conſiderably ' 


abated; for the note having been found a forged one, he 


- ran to his banker's to ſtop payment; but, unfortunately, 
too late; for a porter, who ſeemed to have been followed by 


a tall thin. woman into the banking-houſe, had obtained 
notes for the draft four hours before Mr. E.'s application 
to ſtop payment. o | | 

The depredations of this Monſter on Society, amounted 
in all to upwards of one hundred thouſand pounds: and yet, 
before he hung“ himfelf in Tothill-Fields Priſon, he wrote 
a letter, addreſſed to Mr. W „ whom he had defrauded 
of more than two thouſand pounds, recommending his wife 


and eight children to his protection. Price's diſburſements, ' 


then, muſt either have been great, or the prudence of his 
female coadjutor exceſſive: for at her lodgings were fixed 
all the tus for manufaCturing the paper and printing 


Bank notes, the plates for which this ingenious villain alſo 


engraved, Being thus paper-maker, engraver, printer, and 
_ circulator,” we need not ſo greatly wonder that he contrived 
to ſpin out exiſtence to the age of fifty-five : fix years of 
which were paſſed in hoſtilities againſt the Bank Directors, 


_ whoſe emoluments, by fire, ſhipwreck, and other accidents, 


Mr. Price thought were far too enormous. 
„Take him, for all in all, es Eg + 
We ner ſhall look upon his like again.“ 


IM HOBART, 4 HENRY GRIFFIN, Attas LORD: 


MASSEY, DUKE OF ORMOND, c. 


1 HE extraordi hers of this ſketch was the ſon of 
James Hobart, Eſq. Judge Advocate of the province of 
Virginia; the maiden name of whoſe lady was Morton, a 


— + I:9<7 | y | " * : # . 
 *Þ# When an old woman, who is the ſervant of Mr. Fenwick, 


went into his room, which was about ſeven in the morning, he 


© was ſtanding, as ſhe thought, againſt the door, for his toes actually 


touched the ground; ſhe ſaid,” . How do you do, Sir?“ but re- 


ceiving no anſwer, and the wind of the door ſwinging our het 


round, ſhe ſtarted, not in the attitude, but in a much louder 
rain, than ever a county Hamlet did, when accoſted by his 
tather's ghoſt. F 2071 oY | 

n | woman 
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woman of great reſpectability in the ſame country; It is 
therefore eaſy to account for the liberal education which 
young Hobart received. At an early age he became a fa- 
yourite of the fair-ſex z many of whom ſurrendered to his 
irreſiſtible attraftioas and arguments; and one tender crea- 
ture, at leaſt, in thoſe diſtant regions, fell a ſacrifice to the 
violence of her paſſion, or rather to his temperamental in- 
difference. 81 
Studying the bent of his inclinations, the Judge Advo- 
tate purchaſed him a commiſſion in the Britiſh army, then 
boſtilely ſerving in America: but women and wine, and 
play, plunged this heedleſs adventurer into a conſtant ſuc= 
ceſſion of difficulties, till nearly the termination of that 
deſtructive conteſt ; when he embarked for Englaad, under 
the auſpices of Lord Cornwallis, in 1281279. 
When he had been in England about ten months, he 


and a ſhort time after made his claim on government, as an 
American loyaliſt,. under the patronage: of Lord Corn- 
wallis. | e 5 
It is not to be wondered at, that a young gentleman of 
ſuch engaging manners, countenanced by a Nobleman ſo 
highly reſpected, and entitled to ſo, conſiderable a property, 
ſhould be particularly noticed by people of fortune, eſpe- 
cially amongſt the ladies, with whom, under ſuch circum- 
ances, his eaſe; e zgance and faſcinating aſſurance, were 
fure to loſe no part of their influence, 1 L427 | 
Amongſt the number to whom his viſits were far from 
being di agreeable, was a lady of high rank, whoſe amo- 
tous exploits had made ſome noiſe in the kingdom. This 
lady took great-pains to convince him that her heart was by 
no means inſenlible z but Hobart poſſeſſed a taſte fo truly 
yulgar, that he was more captivated with the ſmiles of a 
beautiful plebeian, than even with the favours of nobility- 
itſelf; and her ladyſhip diſcovered, with indignation, that 
he preferred the ignoble attractions in the blooming perſon. 
Aa tradeſman's daughter, to all the brilliant charms of her 
ladyſhip's ſplendour. v9 > . 'S 8. Wk 7 1 


His friends, being aware that he had formed ſome impru- 2 
dent connections, it was thought expedient that he ſhould 
be ſent to reſide ſome time on the Continent for improve 


. 


credit and recommendation by his nable, patron, he ſat out 
for Paris in the beginning of the year 1784. 
Countenanced by a Nobleman ſo highly reſpected, imme - 
Gately on his arrival he was introduced to the 3 | 
5 4 or 


received information of the death of his father at New York, - 


ment, Accordingly, having been furniſhed with letters. of. .. 
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- familiar manner. | 
le now fluitered away in all the elegance, gaiety, and 


| BT ., - 7 
of people of the firſt rank. Amongſt the meſt intimate q 
his early friends were Meſſrs. Lameth, by whom he waz 
recommended to the then Marquifſes Chatellaux and Mont- 
morency, who entertained him 'in the moſt friendly and 


* 
” 


buſtle of high life; was preſented te the Marquis de | 
Fayette, received ſucceſſive invitations, and participated in 
daily public or private entertainment. 


Ammongſt the number he firſt viſited, was the celebrated 


Madame Delarive. This lady was, at that time, under the 
oteQion of the Marquis de Valville. Hobart could not 
old her charms with impunity; and this ſeems to have 


been the remote cauſe of his ruin. | 


Madame Delarive ſoon perceived Hobart's ſentiments, 
and an amorous correſpondence commenced between them, 
which, for ſagne time, was concealed from the Marquis, 

laſt, however, de Valville became ſuſpicious, and ſoon 
found, means to convince himſelf of the infidelity of his 


- miſtreſs, and her partiality to Hobart. 


Fired with reſentment, on being poſſeſſed of undeniable 
roofs; the Marquis hurried away to the Bouvellards, where 
Le knew Hobart was to dine with a party of gentlemen. 
On emering the room, de Valville offered Hobart ſome 
perſonab inſult, and a duel with piſtols was the conſequence, 
in which the Marquis received a ball in the left ſhoulder; 
this, however, did not prevent his diſcharging his piſtol at 
Hobart, but without effect. 1 15 une 
De Valville's wound being ſuppoſed” dangerous, Hobart 


- withdrew, and poſted inſtantly to his miſtreſs, whom he ac- 


quainted with what had happened; and the very next moru- 


ing, without tak ing leave of any one, or paying his debts, 


he, accompanied by the lady, who, on her part, conceived 
that her fidelity entitled her to make free with all the va- 
luables the Marquis had entruſted her with, ſet off poſt for 
lagd, „ 


Ga bie arrival in London, he made his firſt eſſay byt 
draft on his noble patron, and ſucceeded in obtaining from 


him a conſiderable ſum, before it was even ſuſpected that he 
had quitted Paris. 191 2 ei 
Not long after this, however, his friends were fully 


appriſed of his tranſactions on the Continent, his diſho- 
nourable departure, and the character of the lady who had: 
accompanied him to England. Still another effort was 


made to reclaim him, but his attachment to that celebrated 


_ eourtezan baffled- all their eudeavours, and they were con- 
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trained to leave him to the conſequence of his own impru- 
\ dencess I in Re | 
Takin up his refidence in the neighbourhood of Golden 
Square, he figured away with his dulcinea-in an elevated 


hemiſphere, till his finances portended approaching embar- 


raſlment, when the lady began to feel a returning affection 
for the Continent. . . | 

Hobart, whoſe paſſion was now meliorated into a ſort of 
friendly indifference, wiſhing not to oppoſe ſo laudable an 
inclination, accommodated her with a ſufficient ſum to de- 
fray the expences of her journey, and they parted with 


% 


mutual profeſſions of laſting affection. 


After the departure of Madame Delarive, Hobart made 
an impreſſion on the heart of Miſs G-—, a beautiful 
; young lady of Warwickſhire, who then reſided in London. 

Chis attachment was extremely unfortunate to the lady; 
for immediately after being ſeduced from her friends, and 
robbed of her innocence, Hobart was arreſted for a conſi- 
| derable ſum of money, and lodged in the King's Bench 
- Priſon, Such, however, was the force of this lady's affec- 
tion, that ſhe voluntarily immured herſelf with him; but 


being recognized, a | ſhort time after, by a gentleman of pf 


Birmingham, who went to that priſon to viſit an acquaint» 
ance, ſhe ſeemed to feel the weight of her misfortune, and 
wo abundantly, - - | E 
t happened in this, as in ſimilar caſes, that the paſſion of 
love made but a feeble ſtand againſt adverſity; ſo that, in 
a ſhort time after, finding it moſt agreeable to their intereſt, 
| any ps no longer interpoſing, they parted by mutual 
conſent. . : 
Deprived of the benign ſmiles of beauty to chear his 
gloomy ſolitude, and being extremely reduced in point of 
pecuniary matters, he addreſſed a line to the lady of high 
rank, whoſe tender fighs, in proſperity, he had treated with 
*Iadifference, couched in ſuch terms, that it inſtaatly pro- 
cured him a viſit from the lady herſelf. 2 


\ ') *Findiag him now no longer inſenſible to her charms, ſhe 


y dedicated a conſiderable part of her time to his 


| e viſiting him in his retirement, and, by her 


unibegce, enabled him to live in very high ſtyle. 
When be had been in confinement about four months, he 
received his claim on government as an American loyaliſt, 
amounting to ſeveral thouſand pounds, and preſently pro- 
' cured his enlargement. et 1 
Being poſſeſfed of ſo conſiderable a ſum of money, and 
finding his heart revolt at = further connection with 2 
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lady who had vifted him in priſon, he went to Bath, in 
company with a military gentleman whom he had known 
in America. . 


—— — 
* 


—— 


Towards the cloſe of the ſeaſon, Hobart was ſmitten with 
the charms of a young damſel, whom an old debauchee had 
taken under his protection to comfort his delibity. He had 
exchanged ſome tender glances with the lady, and had no 
doubt of detaching her from her preſent engagement. But 
prudently foreſeeing that this was likely to be attended with 
a conſiderable expence, and might involye him in much 
difficulty, he wiſhed rather to obtain her favour by private 
Intercourſe,  _. © Cr 3s ASSES? > 

This was not eaſily effected, for the lady was ſo con- 
tinually under the inſpection of her cher ami, that it was 
8 ſome time before Hobart could eſtabliſh ſuch preliminaries, 
= as would enable him to take any little advantage oppor- 
8 tunity might offer. She, however, being not one of thoſe 

cruel beauties who will never underſtand. a lover, till he 
has ſpent half a century in explanation, took the hint, and 
Hobart was ſoon bleſſed with an interview. a 
The old gentlgman, finding it moſt conducive. to his 
10 health, had accuſtomed himſeif to retire to reſt very early; 
TEF but as he was not ſo cruel as to impoſe this allies on 
1 ais blooming companion, the, diſliking to alone, gene- 
= rally fat reading with the ſervant in the — np till eleven 
| o' clock. „„ Ä | 
Hobart found means to inform himſelf of this circum- 
| ſtance, and the lady was not ſo ervel as to deny him the 
pleaſure of paying her an occaſional, viſit ; in this be 
ervant-maid moſt readily concurred ; for ſhe havipg placed 
her affections on a young fellow in the neighhourhood, 
made her conditions with her miſtreſs for his admiſſion alſo. 
Thus, while the miſtteſs and her paramour were amuſing 
themſelves with the ſoft tale of love in the kitchen, the 
maid and her ſpark- entertained themſelves with the fame 
pleaſing ſubject in the parlour above. „„ 
Hobart's miſtreſs was made of materials too amtorons to 
reſiſt long the ardent impetuoſity of her lover nor is thee 
any reaſon to doubt that the youth, in the ape t abort, 
Vas leſs ſucceſsful. Thus they paſſed their eveni o then 
mutual ſatis faction, till deranged by an e | 
One night, while they were indulging: below in the 
._ utmoſt ſecurity, whether the os frontis ſuffered an unuſual 
ain, or that it happened from any other cauſe, is uncertain, 


ut the old gentleman awoke, and finding his bedfellow. 
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not preſent, very deliberately flipped on his night-gown, - 
and deſcended, He paſſed the parlour door, without being 


heard by the - ſervant or her lover, and had nearly caught 


Hobart and his miſtreſs in a very ſuſpicious poſition : but 
the lady hearing the ſtairs trod by a foot more heavy than 


tha fervant*s, inſtamily took the alarm, and had juſt time to 
hand Hobart into a vault made under the ſtreet, for the 
purpoſe of receiving coals through an aperture in the pave- 
ment. This place was ſo full, that the gallant was obliged 
to lie down, in an awkward poſition, to enable the lady to 
ſhut the door, 92 | 3 5 

Having reſumed her ſeat, her beloved entered, and began 


to chide her for continually fitting up ſo late; ſhe anſwered 


him in the moſt endearing terms poſſible, but he inſiſted 
on her going up ſtairs before him. The ſervant, on hearing 
her maſter's voice, had found means to- liberate her lover, 
and had retired to her own apartment, 


The old gentleman, having ſent his lovely comforter - 


before him, took the candle in his hand to follow her; 


but feeling a ſudden impulſe from a urinattve which he had 


taken in the evening, he placed the candle on the ſtairs, 
and ran to the coal vault to relieve himſelf, Having haſtily 
opened the door, he began to diſcharge, and the ſtream un- 
luckily took its direction exactly in Hobart's face. Here 


was he obliged to lie for fear of diſcovery, without daring 2 


to move, or to make the ſmalleſt effort to turn himſelf from 


it, till the old ſinner had nearly poiſoned him with the foul 


ſecretions of his rotten trunk; then expectorating pretty 


freely, he finally ſent a portion of morbific matter at Ho- 
bart's countenance, with ſuch force, that it expanded over a 


great part of his viſage. | | 

Our adventurer remained in this ſituation near an hour, 
before the girl came to his relief; when ſhe could not help 
ſmiling, that her maſter, though inconſciouſly, ſhould have 


thus avenged himſelf of his rival. Hobart returned home 


in a very uncomfortable condition, when he had the morti- 


fication to diſcover, that the ſtrength of the fluid, in diſ- 
charging the colour, had entirely ſpoilt him a very elegant 
ſuit of clothes. ? ; | 

The fancy of the ſervant-maid was fo tickled by the ſin- 


ularity of the circumſtance, that ſhe -jimparted it to her 


over, and thus it found its way to the public. 


0 2. 0 10 * . 


Hobart's reputation, at length, began to ſuffer con- 
ſiderably in the cirele af his acquaintance; for his ſucceſs 
amongſt the ladies had created him many enemies, and his. 

| Y 2 extravagancies 
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der him contemptible. The honeſt, brotherhood of the 


gaming-tables conſiderably facilitated his fall; for they had 
found means to diſencumber him of the greateſt part of his 


roperty. | 
2 To repair this waſte of ſubſtance, he connected himſelf 
with one of the vileſt wretches—A lawyer who had been 


indignantly ſtruck off the Liſt of Attornies, for practices 
diſgraceful to humanity; and who then, by uſing 4 bro- 
tber's name, was committing, what he termed, legal depre - 


dations on ſociety. A coadjutor to ſuch a monſter, was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary; and, in conjunction, they effected 
ſchemes that, if properly explained, would diſſolve even a 
callous heart. The villain, however, narrowly eſcaping 
detection, fled to Paris; where he was ſoon afterwards fol- 
Jowed by Hobart, who, fortunately attracting the notice 
and regard of a weman in high life, he was by that means 
enabled to live in afffuence end ſplendour, \ 


He now kept his carriage, and aſſumed the title of a 


Britiſh Nobleman ; but as the ways and means by which 
this ſplendour was ſupported, depended on ſo uncertain a 


thing as the affection of a woman, it is no wonder that he 


was ſoon reduced again to the level of a plebeian. 

Hobart being heartily tired of the Continent, \returned to 
London, where he entered into a ſpecies of ſwindling of a 
inferior kind, and ſeveral times narrowly. eſcaped the hands 
of, juſtice, Fearing he ſhould unluckily. encounter ſome 
of tlie Officers of Bow Street, who were now no ſtrangers 


either to his perſon or fame, he took leave of London, 


determining to try his efforts in the country, and accord- 
ingly taking with him two aſlociates, as — he ſet 
cut firſt for Northampton. | f 

It was during this excurſion that he adopted the Whim- 
ſical-idea of turning fortune-teller, and actually took apart- 
ments in the center of a very populous and genteel town, 
where, by means of his emiſſaries, he ſo well acquaimted 
himſelf with the private hiſtories of many ladies who wiſhed 
to take a-peep into futurity, that he found it an eaſy matter 
to give them entire ' ſatisfa&tion, In this capacity many 
genteel females viſited him, but his fame ſpread with ſuch 
rapidity, that, leſt the Magiſtrates ſhould have the curiofity 


of putting his powers to the teſt, he thought proper ſud- 


denly to retire, 


.  Concriving his reſidence in England any longer, at this 


time, attended with ſome danger, he went to Dublin, ac- 
w- - companied 


\ 


\ pr 


extrav2gancies furniſhed them with ſufficient means to ren- 


* 
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companĩed by two or three aſſociates, where he exerciſed 
his talents for ſome time with impunity, but at laſt was 
detected in ſhop-lifting, committed to priſon, tried, con- 
victed in the name of Redman, and ordered for tranſport - 
atio. 6 l . | 
He evaded the ſentence of the law, by breaking his priſon 
in a moſt wonderful manner; remaining on the roof four 
days and as many nights, with little ſuſtenance ; and de- 
ſcended the fifth by means of cords which he had conveyed 
thither, His reaſon for ſtaying there ſo long was, That the“ 
heat of enquiry and reſearch might ſubſide before he ventured 
forth. From tat elevated fituation, he could diſtinguiſh 
moſt of the converſation that ' paſſed reſpecting his-eſcape ; * | 
and once was not a little pleaſed at hearing a turnkey declare — 2 
that the runaway had actually been ſcen in England. 3 


After his flight from Ireland, he travelled on foot, in the 

decent habit of a mechanic to Briſtol ; from whence he 
diſpatched a letter, full of diſſimulation “, to a young lady { 

at Bath, whom he had often duped the ſame way before, . 
and whoſe heart acknowledged his all- powerful influence 
- requeſting a ſmall remittauce. The object of his prayer 
was granted; and he then fer off for the metropolis in the > 
ſtyle and character of a gentleman. © On the road, however, 

he encountered the young damſel, whoſe keeper had dif- _ 
charged the contents of his bladder on Hobart's face, at 
Bath, That old debauchee being dead, the lady was 
retiring to London with about five hundred pounds, and - 
ſome jewels, in the company of a fair-one who had been 


Diſſimulation is the moſt deſirable of all qualifications ; for 

though every one difown, it, it is blended with almoſt ever 

. tranſaftion of life; and the tyranny of faſhion has onda 
it abſolutely neceſſary. The beggar uſes it to enforce his fu 
plication 3, the debtor to keep himſelf from priſon ; the bailiff 
to execute his writ z the ereditor to obtain his money; the tradeſ- 
man to ſell his goods: it is the crutches on which the clergy are 
ſupported ; and ut compriſes the lawyer's trade: it is the greateſt 
comfort the doctor can beſtow; the common cant of the 
nobility ; the miniſter's merchandiſe; and the monarch's food. 
A beggar, one day, who affected blindneſs, ſat near Northum- 
berland Houſe, in the Strand, praying God to preſerve the eye-fight . 
of every one as they paſiedl At laſt, an elderly gentleman, 5 


dropped a penny into his hat; at which he exclaimed “ God 
Almighty bleſs your Honour's eye-ſight!” But, the next moment, 
putting his hand into the hat, he ſaid, to a woman who attended 
him—“ BI—ſt his eyes! they are both bad!“ — This was diſſi- 


Y 3 | leſs 


mulation with a vengeance ! 
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© Teſs ſucceſsful in amours of a ſimilar nature. The acquaint- 
ance was /warmly renewed ; and, ip ſhort, they all refided 
in one houſe at Marybone. This thoughtleſs party reſorted 
every place of public amuſement; ull, baviong obtained 
poſſeſſion of the lady's laſt hundred pounds, he ſuffered her 
to accept a Nobleman's offer, and transferred his aflections 
to her companion, who preſſed him to her hehrt in tranſports 
of wild devotion. But at length, his finances were enthely 
_ - exhauſted, and he had contracted debts to a conſiderable 
amount; his creditors alſo becoming extremely troubleſome, 
| he found it convenient to change his name, lodging, and 
appearance. | NN wi olg-g 13 
- It was at this time that he wrote a letter to Lord Howard, 
in the name of an Officer known to his Lordſhip, by which 
he obtained a temporary ſupply.” He practiſed the ſame 
fraud on ſeveral other gentlemen, with various ſucceſs, and 
| ſubſiſted in this manner for ſome months, contiavally 
- ſhifting from place to place. About this time his miſtrely 
was delivered of a child, but, fortunately, it died in a very 
| few days; and, before ſhe had perfectly recovered, he was 
T5 taken into cuſtody for defrauding Lord Howard, for which 
1 he was tried; and acquitted through a flaw in the indictment. 
H - His miſtreſs, on beholding ſo dreadful a proſpect hefore 
| her, procured, with difficulty, a ſum fufficient to bear her 
1 expences, and returned to the place of her nativity, 
Being reduced to extreme neceſſity, he wrote a letter to 
the Duke of Vork, in the name of an Officer in the Cold- 
| ſtream regiment, which procured him twelve guineas. This 
impoſition was diſcovered, and he fell into the hands of 
ſome of the Bow Street runners. \ His Royal Highneſy 
attended at his examination, and the evidence was found 
ſufficiently ſtrong, yet was the Duke inclined to have 
' pardoned him: but Sir C—— A Il faid it was falſe 
clemency, and ſo ſtrongly recommended a proſecution, that 
he was tried and convicted; but his Royal Highneſs not 
wiſhing to be ſevere, he was fined one ſhilling, and diſcharged, 
Although he had fo narrowly eſcaped, he ſtill contiuued 
in the exerciſe of various ſpecies of depredation, and formed 
a connection with ſeveral notorious ſwindlers, who occafion- 
ally appeared in livery as his ſervants. 2 
Amongſt other attempts ſcarcely worth mentioning, he 
; (rw himſelf upon a watch-maker in Holborn, as the 
uke of Mancheſter, and ordered two valuable watches to 
be ſent to his lodgings in Charles Street, St. James's 
Square; but, the watch- maker having diſcovered that his 
Grace was abroad, inſtead of watches, lent him two 2 
3 * \ rom 
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from Bow Street. Hobart happened at that time to be near 
his own lodging, and on ſeeing the mytmidons, whom he 
well knew, hagily decamped. "kg enen 
Having been ſuccelsful in ſeveral. impoſtions, which had 
been tolerably productive, he was now detetmined io make 
one bold ſtroke ; and, accordingly, having prepared every 
hing neceſſary, on the 15th of Match, 179 whe took lodgs 
ings at the. houſe of Mes. Horten, in $#:/ 
under the title of Lord Maſſey, aud, on the morning of the 
16th, engaged a Frencli ſervant. «A, 4113-34 0 
He ordered this man to take a large trunk and a port- 


manteau in a coach, from Ibbei ſon's Coffee - houſe in Veære 
Street, to his new lodgings. While his [ſervant was thus 
employed, be went to the houſe of Meſſ. Willerton and 


Green, jewellers, in Bond Street, to look at ſome goods. 
He told Mr. Green he was recommended by Lord Saliſ- 
bury, and, wiſhing to ſee a greater variety than was at that 
time in the ſhop, he gave N Gren a card to wait on him 
at his lodgings at four o' clock in the afternoon. On one 
fide of this card were the words Lord Maſſey, and on the 
other, No. 36, St, James's Place. He now went to bis 


new lodgings, where he arrived about twelve o'clock, and 


inſtantly diſpatched his ſervant, with one of his cards, for 
Dr. Hunter. As ſoon as the ſervant was gone, he went out 
himſelf, and left word he was gone to viſit the Duke of 
Argyle, but ſhould return immediately. He came again to 


his lodgings a few minutes .fter his ſervant had returned, 


ames's Place, 


and preſently a porter came with a letter directed for Lord 


Maſſcy. 


Mr. Green waited on him with the jewellery goods at the p 


appointed hour, and, while, his Lordſhip was inſpecting 
them, Dr. Hunter entered, when Mr. Green was defired to 
withdraw for a few minutes. He was ſoon called in again, 


and his Lordſhip then made choice of a pair of diamond 


ear rings, a necklace, a watch, and chain, value ſeven hun- 
dred and fixty pounds, which he deſu ed might be put up in 


caſes, and brought to him before five oi clock. Mr. Green 


returned at the appointed heur with the goods and his bill: 


Hobart looked it over, aſked if it was the loweſt, and then 
went to a drawer, and produced a check for one thouſand: 
four hundred and forty-nine pounds on Meſſ. Thomas Cutts 
and Co. bankers, payable to Lord Maſſey or bearer, ſigned 


Tankerville. - % 36s reg 
During all this time he had conducted himſelf with fo 


*. 


much eaſe and genteel addteſs, that neither Mr, Green, Dr. 


Hunter, his ſervant, nor the people of the houle 3 
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che leaſt ſuſpicion of his being an impoſter; on the con- 


träry, ſo well was Mr. Green fati$fied, that · he actually went 


tome, and returned with a draft on his own houſe for the 
difference, without making the leaft enquiry, y. 
On Mr, Green's return the fecond time, his Lordſhip wag 


gone out; he waited! near half an hour, and then told the 
| fervant he would call in the morning. Early the next day, 


however, he thouglit proper to go to the houſe' of Mell. 
Cutts and Co. and there, to his utter aſſoniſhment, dif. 
covered that the note he had received was a forgery. Having 
haſtily procured” ſome aſſiſtance from Bow Street, he went 
again to St. James's Place; the poor French ſervant was 
there, but his Lordſhip had not returned. / They then 
opened the trunk and portmanteau; where they found a 
ſufficient explanation of his Lordſhip's character, by diſ- 


covering they were filled with bricks; tiles, and hay-bands, 
Mr. Green now adveniſed him, and publiſhed hand- bills, 


offeting a reward, but all to no purpoſe. Hobart did not 
even now. quit London, but aſſuming a diſguiſe, readily 
diſpoſed of theſe articles before the circumſtance was pub- 


ſiderable ſum of money). 


Thus comfortably provided, he took lodgings 1 10 N 


houſe in Mary - le-Bone, kept by an amiable widow, named 


Walſh; to whom he paſſed himſelf as Mr\ Holmes, juſt | 
arrived from Edinburgh, in order to ſtudy lab for a feu 


months. 12 | 9 F 
He had been in this houſe about three weeks, when a 


Mr. Remer, a gentleman of Norfolk, who had frequently 


oecupied apartments in Mrs. Walſh's houſe, came to town, 
with à maiden ſiſter, about forty-rhree years of age, his 
Mite Ortwood, his niece, a 

ung lady about eighteen, to whom he was guardian. 
his family vifited town according to their annual cuſtom, 
and Mrs. Walſh was fo prepoſſeſſed in favour of Hobart, 


- 


the utmoſt confidence. - | © 45 | 
+ In a few days he learned from Mrs, Walſh, that Mr, 


that ſhe recommended her friends to his acquaintance with 


Remer was a gentleman of conſiderable property, his daugh- 


ter an only child, and his niece entitled to a good eſtate, if 
ſhe married with his approbation; that the property of 
Madam Mary, his ſiſter, was conſiderable alſo, Which, it ſhe 
kept ſingle, would, in all probability, be divided between 
the two young ladies. | , bak ee 
Many letters came, addreſſed to him, by the poſt, which 


he pretended were from his friends in Scotland, Ar Jaſt he | 
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hey known, and thus poſſeſſed hiniſelf of à very con- 
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faid he expected his father in town, for whom he engaged 
an apartment for a few days in the ſame houſe; and on the 
appointed day, a genteel, elderly gentleman arrived, with 
his luggage, as though immediately from a ftage coach. 
The old gentleman ſtaid near a week, was treated with 
great reſpect by Mr. Remer and his family, and.was highly 
complimented upon the amiable qualities of his ſon: “ Ah! 
(ſaid the old gentleman) he is a tolerable good lad, hut I 
had more trouble to rear the young dog than to furniſh him 
with a-good eſtate.” On his departure he cordially invited 

Mr. Remer and the ladies to viſit him in Scotland, where, 


he ſaid, notwithſtanding the ridicule beſtowed on his coun» 


try, he would find means to treat them with hoſpitality. 
Hobart had formed a deſign of leading Miſs Ortwood to 
the hymeneal altar; which may account for the previous 
ſingular introduction of his ſuppoſed father, in order to pre- 
vent an enquiry into his birth, connections, and circum- 
ſtances.— But an event, by no means wonderful, robbed 
that defirable young lady of a lover, and perhaps of a 
huſband. | 
As he was fitting one morning in his own apartment, ac- 
companied by. the aunt, the old lady ſcrewed up her mouth, 
and ſaid; „Sure, Mr. Holmes, you delight fo much in a 
domeſtic life, that matrimony will contribute greatly to 
your comfort,” * Indeed, madam, (rephed he) that will 
depend principally: u the diſpoſition of my partner; for 
ſhould I have a wife of a gay romantic turn, ſhe might 
diſturb that tranquillity which is ſo 1 to my nature, 
aud confiderably diminiſh my happineſs. © Indeed, dir, 
(replied ſhe, fimpering) that is a conſideration which has 
always had great weight with me, and has been the reaſon 
why I have refuſed fo many propoſals, very advantageous in 
point of property, to alter my condition.“ But would 
ou, madam, (faid Hobart, directing towards her a tender 
ook) refuſe another. provided that objection did not exiſt ?*® 
*« Indeed, fir, (ſaid the amorous prude, muſtering up all 
the engaging attractions ſhe was milireſs of) you urge me 
too cloſe. © | | 
Under pretence of taking a large houſe, he obtained two 
hundred and fifty pounds of thjs love-fick lady, in Bank 
notes; who promiſed him as much more, ſhould he find it 
neceſſary, But, in the mean time, he was carrying on 


operations to elope with Miſs Ortwood, who being, one day, 


rather diſordered, he drew out with him the reſt of the 
family on pretence of walking in the Park; and, giving , 


{ip in a crowd, flew towards bu Tanw" 
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he wings of expeRtation and love. Arriving, however, N 
within fight of the door, he was not a little mortified and 


ſhocked at ſeeing it ſurrounded by ſeveral Police-Officers, D 
who were apparently waiting for their companions within. 
Eſcaping their notice, he made a haſty retreat; and re- T 
ſolved immediately to quit the dangerous metropolis. On G 
the whole, Hobart deemed it a fortunate circumſtance, that * 
all his caſh, together with the bills which he had received WW ** 
the preceding day, were ſafely in his pocket. i pr 
Having purchaſed a pair of fine horfgs, he now ſet off, hi 
accompanied by a livery ſervant, and viſited Northampton, pe 
Warwick, Birmingham, and Leiceſter; at the latter place 
he depoſited a ſum of money in the hands of ſome bankers, le 
and took upon himſelf the name of Captain Blugdell, It W = 
was then he firſt ſaw Miſs Sp——r, and was ſmitten with = 


her charms. . | 
About the latter end of May he went to Buxton, wher Pc 
by his polite conduct, he procured the eſteem and reſpedt of 
a principal part of the company. Here he paid particular 
attention to a pretty female Quaker, whoſe character had ” 
been a little tarniſhed by ſcandal. This act of kindneſt ill © 
was done in order to reſede her from the malignancy of 
flander, and procured him the favour of a, very reſpectable 
Birmingham gentlegmuz, f that perſuaſion, who happened b 
to be then at Buxton. 8 8 ; 
Attracted by the all- powerful charms of beauty, he ſoon F 
returned to Leiceſter, and there indulged himſelf for ſome P 
time in the company of his miſtreſs. ! Afrer this he viſited 
Birmingham, and was known to many people in that town 
by the name of Henry Griffin. He continued in that neigh» c 
bourhood during and after. the dreadful riots at that place, . 
In July 1791, when he again went to Leiceſter. 82 
In October following he attended the firſt meeting at WM!" 
Newmarket, and then appeared in very high ſty le, aſſoci- 8 
ating with gentlemen of the firſt rank, and was attended by 4 
two ſervants in livery. On Friday the fyth, he ran a chel- 
nut filly,” which, he called after-the name of his miſtreſs, fl ©: 
Ally Spooner, againſt Mr. Sykes's grey colt, by Juſtice, 
for ſeventy guineas, as appears by the Newmarket Calen- * 
dar for 1791. He had the misfortune to loſe this bet, 2 


| which reduced him to the neceſſity of making a deſperate 2 
effort to. recover himſ ell. 6 vi 
He firſt prepared a bill for two hundred pounds as though af 


it had been iſſued by a principal houſe in London, made 12 
ayable to the Duke of Ormond; with this he went to the 

houſe of Mr. Hammond, a banker at Newmarket, to get it 

1 | ? diſcounted, 


LY 
— 


* 


— 


* 
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diſcounted. On entering the houſe, he prefented the bill to 
Mr. Hammond himſelf, who looked at it, and then ſaid, 
with great reverence, ** Sir, this bill is made payable to the 
Duke of Ormond.” Hobart turned himſelf round with an 
air of dignity, and ſaid, “ I am the Duke of Ormond.” 
The banker then, with the moſt Route reſpe&, aſked his 
Grace's pardon, and began to look out the caſh. In the 
mean time Hobart, with an aſpect of perfect indifference, 
was viewing ſome 2 in the room. Mr. Hammond 
preſently informed his Grace he was ready, and then gave 
him twenty pounds in caſh, deducting only twelve and ſix- 
pence intereſt, and the reſt in his own notes. 1:6 
Inſtantly after his departure, the banker obſerved he had 
left ſome ſil ver on the counter, and knocked at the window 
as he paſſed, to call him back. This circumſance might 
have betrayed ſymptoms ſufficient to detect a man of leſs 


fortitude than Hobart; but he, with all the eaſe and com- 


paſure poſſible, came back, aſked what was the matter, 


took the ſilver, and departed, without ſhewing the ſmalleſt 


trepidation. The banker, notwithſtanding, began to en- 
tertain ſme doubts, and inſtantly followed him. He ſaw 
him as ſoon as he got out bf his houſe, and, as he has 
fince ſiid, was ſeveral times inclined: to call out “ ſtop 
him,” for he could not walk faſt encugh to overtake him; 
but leeing him ſtay a few ſeconds at the Duke of Queenſ- 
bury's door, his ſuſpicions vanithed,, ' | 


On obſerving him enter an inn, he again reſolved to 


ſpeak to him, if poſſible; but when he came up his Grace 
was not to be found in the houſe. Mr. Hammond then 


C2 a 


ſuppoſed he might be gone into the garden, and waited a 


conſiderable time. As be did not return, the Banker's 
ſuſpicions encreaſed violently, and, at his requeſt, the gar- 
den, houſe, and ſtables were ſearched, but all in vain: he 
now ſoon diſcovered the impoſition, and purſued him ſeveral 


hundred miles, but Hobart found means to. elude all his 


efforts. | „ Ut l 
Hobart, in a ſhort time, found his way again to Leiceſter, 
and there ſtaid about a fortnight. In that time he paid 


his addreſſes to his miſtreſs with - ſuch ſucceſs, that ſhe 


at laſt conſented 2 him; and on Saturday the 
29th of October the fugitives reached the Hotel in Bir- 
ming lam. | | | 


Before Hebart, however, could enjoy the uſual fruits ot : 


victory, he was overtaken by the young. lady's father, 


aſſiſted by a civil force; among whom was Wallis a Con- 
ſtable, and his ſon: at the latter, after ſome r — 
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cha his piſtol, the contents of which entered the mouth 
of that unfortunate yooth, and actually drove parts & 
ſeveral teeth into his throat.» . Wallis was in conſequene 
carried home in a coach; Hobart (who in the ſcuffle hal 
been much bruiſed) conveyed to Birmingham priſon; ang 
Miſs S—— taken back io Leiceſter, the next morning, 
her unh+ppy parent, | 
Tue concourſe of people who went to the priſon to ſis 
this extraordinary man was aftoniſhing : it was at lf 
ordered that none ſhould be admitted but thoſe who pig. 
duced tickets from the-Peace-Officers ; after which, during 
his flay at Birmingham, the Conſtables levees were nearly 
as numerous as thoſe at St. James's. He often lamented 
having ſhot Mr. Wallis, and declared that the misfortune 
was owing to the ſudden impulſe of the moment, The 
- Cloaths he had ordered were — to him in the priſon, 
which he paid for very honourably; and alſo diſchargedy 
ſmall debt which he had contraſted at an inn in Birming- 
ham ſome months before. He had good medical aſſiſtance, 
was attended in the priſon 'by his own ſervant in livery, 
and ſoon recovered his health and tranquillity. He gens 
rally appeared very chearful, converſed with foreigners 8 
French, and was very communicative. Many ladies went 
to ſee him, to whom he conducted himſelf with the greate 
- politeneſs, in return for which they all declared him 
monſtrous pretty man. * N | 
He was kept in Birmingham priſon till the agth, unde 
the daily expectation that Mr. Wallis, jun. would be able 
to attend the Public Office during his examination; by 
he being hot ſufficiently recovered, the Magiltrates took 
- His depofition at his own houſe, and the ſanie_morning 
Hobart was taken to the Public Office, Birmingham. 
His irons having been previouſly taken off, he was le 
- 3n before the Magiſtrates, who, from his gentoel demeanouh 
could do no Teſs than invite him within the railing, and 
ak him to be ſeated 5 but he choſe father to Rand, and 
during the examination, made ſeveral pertinent remark 
The depoſitions of the other parties being taken, his mit- 
timus was delivered to one of the Birmingham Conſtables 
ho, attended by four others ſworn for that - purpok; 
conducted him the ſame day; in a poſt-coach and four, # 
Warwick gaol. „ e 24 4 {© 
. He appeared full of vivacity on the road, and whil 
taking ſome refreſhment at Knowle, the Conſtable jacularif 
ſaid to one of his aſſiſtants, 4 Go back to Bu mingban, 
\B—ce, and tell the folks that the Duke has been * 


1 


2 


— 
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—& Monſtrous good! (added Hobart), and take the Con- 
ſtable's'wig, as a proof that he has been mucdered in the 


conflict!“ 


Two ſervants attended him at Warwick; one wore a. 


livery; and the other appeared in the character of a valet; 


they were both accommodated at a tavern. In a few days 
he got his apar*ment furniſhed in a very genteel ſtyle, - 


having purchaſed a carpet, tables, chairs, and many other 
convenient articles, He alſo ordered in a ſtock of porter, 
wines, &c. and, having procured a collection of printed 


muſic, he amuſed himſelf much in playing on the guitar. 


During his Joi 


ng impriſonment, he had foveral om of 4 
money ſent him fr 


om different quarters; and though fet- 


tered and immured ſo effectually, he ſtill was ſo happy as 


to be bleſſed with the ſoft ſolaces of the fair. 


- 
. 


His wrial 1 * Tueſday morning the 21ſt ot 


Auguſt, before the Hon. Sir W. H. Aſhhurſt. The Hall 


was prodigiouſiy crowded at a very early hour; and never, 
perhaps, on any former occaſion, was there in that Court ſo 
numerous an aſſemblage of the fair-ſex; 7 
About ſeven o'clock in the morning the priſoner entered 
the Court, very genteelly dreſſed, and was conducted to 
the bar during the moſt profound ſilence. On being ar- 
raigned, his perilous ſituation excited the pity of the nu- 


merous ſpectators; and the diſplay of the handkerchiefs in 


the gallery, ſufficiently diſcovered the ſenfibility of many of 
the dies. 8 n 

When the evidence for this proſecution was cloſed, Hobart 
addreſſed the Court and Jury in a moſt impreſſive and 
eloquent ſpeech ; owned that he had been guilty of an in- 
temperate act; and that it had ſince conſiderably wounded 
his feelings. It was an act, he ſaid, committed for the 
preſervation and protection of a woman deareſt to his heart, 
and under. the ſtrongeſt impreſſion that his own life was 
endangered. He inbfted that the elder Wallis had no legal 
light to exerciſe his employment out of the limits of Bir- 
mingham pariſh; and that his ſon was not authoriſed to 
act any where. He ſhewed the folly of charging him with 


$ malice afore-thought on that occaſion z ably commented on 


all that had been advanced by the. witneſſes ; ſpoke of the 
hardſhip of newſpaper reports; and alluded to other arcu- 
ations, which he ſaid muſt = influence an impartial } 14 


% 


. 


* 
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The learned Judge then ſummed up the evidence, with 
Accuracy and preciſion z in the courſe of which, he ſtated 
the law to be, That if an Officer be killed in endeavouring 
to enter an apartment to ſecure an offender, it cannot be 
dcemed* murder, except the Officer ſhall have acquainted 
the offender by what authority, and for what offence, he is 


about io ſecure him.“ 


When the Jury returned their verdif, Not Guilty, very 
Indecent marks of applauſe ſucceeded in Court. But the 
ill-fated Hobart had yet more ſerious charges to anſwer ; 
and, in a few weeks after this acquittal, he was removed to 
Bury St. Edmund's, to take his trial on the charge exhibited 
againſt him by Mr. Hammond, the Newmarket banker. 

Perhaps there is not a more "ſtriking inſtance of the 

| beguiling influence of genteel demeanour and elegance of 
dreſs, than what occurred during Hobart's confinement at 
Warwick; for, though every one knew he ſtood charged 
with thiee tuch heavy offences, that it was morally impoſſible 
he ſhould be acquitted of them' all, yet he found means to 
contract debts with different tradeſmen to the amount of 
more than eighty pounds, while a priſoner, of which he 
never paid a ihilling, and what is not a little ſingular, the 
gaoler himſelf was amongſt the number of his principd 
Creditors ! . ö 
It was a difficult matter to get acceſs to him in Bur 
_ gaol, as he was unwilling to be ſeen by any of his old 
acquaintance in the neighbourhood of the turf.— Here, 
however, he did not long remain, before an Officer arrived 
with an Habeas to take him to London, to anſwer the charge 
of Meſſrs. Willerton and Green. On this information his 
fortitude fortook him; he appeared much agitated, and 
exclaimed, © Good God! what can this mean? Mr. Green 
would not ſwear to me in Birmingham.“ From this moment 
he ſeems to have been convinced that his fate, was inevitable, 

The firſt Seſſions after his removal to Newgate, he put 

off his trial on account of the abſence of ſome of Fr, 
witneſſes; it came on, however, before Lord Loughborough, 
in the Seſſions of December 1792. His pe ſon being fully 
ſworn to by ſeveral' witneſſes, he was ' Mt guilty with 
little heſitation. As on the former occaſion, he now agai 
made a moſt ingenious and fluent defence. On hearing the 
dreadful term pionounced, his countenance changed, and le 
appeared greatly agitated. He now made his obedience t9 

the Court, and was inſtantly conducted to the dark cells 
in which thoſe ate locked up who are doomed to 1 


— 
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ed After he was convinced that his fate via inevitable, he 
* wrote letters from Newgate to different gentlemen; but the 


following, ſhewing the mixture of reaſon and diſtraction 


oe which occupied his faculties juſt before the awful moment 
ot death, is the only one which could be any wiſe intereſting 
to the reader, 1 
« Tus die is caſt—my fate decided z—A world of recure | £0 


reaces rack my perturbed mind ! yet I am not. inſenſible of your 
benevolent, your generous aſſiſtance your calming admonitions. 
—My preſent lot is worſe than a thouſand deaths !—my own 
refleftions ;z—a ſolitary cell excluded from every ray of hope, 
or the ſmalleſt glympſe of the light of Heaven G 
« Through the various viciſſitudes of life, I have hitherto found 
it to be in the conſtitution of ſublunary things, that the endurance 
of evils is the common lot of mortality, and in the benignant 
order of Providence, that the worſt evils ſhould be endurable, 
by happening ſo progreſſively, that our natures are gradually 
tempered to the infelicity of their condition. but, alas! I am now 
verwhelmed with deſpair, | =_ 
Aa | Adieu for ever! I n 
- 40 J. M. HosAxr. 
bi * Newgate, 8th Feb. 499g." 5 5 


l The day previous to his execution he ſtabbed himſelf ia | 
wo different places with a ſhort pen-knife, and is alſo 


made on his life; for, on being aſked whether he would 
have a cup of tea or coffee, he ordered both, and took a 
hearty breakfaſt, with much apparent indifference. The 
hair-dreſſer then appeared, and prepared to dreſs him, but 
Hobart deſired to be ſhaved firſt: on being told that he 
could not perform that operation, as his razors had been 
taken from him before he was permitted to enter, Then 
Craig Hobart) I will not be dreſſed.” He now put on a 
artout, over a faſhionable ſuit of mourning, and about 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, accompanied by ſeven other 
malefactors, approached the ſcene of death with much 
compoſure z nor did that accommodating addreſs, which 
diſtinguiſhed him through life, forſake him even in the 
hands of the Executioner, whom he aſſiſted in looſening. 
his ſhirt-collar and adjuſting the rope. * | 
A few ſeconds before the platform wt e he fixed his 
regard on a gentleman who Rk pt the Sheriff, as = «> 
| | . : | y 
| X | | 


| believed to have taken poiſon, neither of which proved 
effectual. \ 
; On the morning of the 13th of Feb. 1793, the day of 
execution, he had perfectly recovered his tranquillity, and 
ſeemed to feel little inconvenience from the attempts he had 
| 
| 
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And they converſed a few moments, which ſeemed to afford 
dim much comfort, The platform dro pped at nine o*clock, 


patroniſed 
Ireland. ; and through whoſe influence he was placed at a 
free grammar-ſchool in Dublin. But ſtabbing an older boy 
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he wiſhed to ſay ſomething. This perſon approached him, 


and put a final period to the career 


this extraordinary 
man, | 


4 


GEORGE BARRINGTON. 


THE once popular ſubje& of this ſketch was born, 
about 1735, at a village called Maynooth, in Ireland; his 
father being a working-filverſmith and his mother a mantua» . 
maker. Nearly ruined by law, they were unable to give 
their ſon an education ſuitable to the early abilities which 
be diſcovered. . He was, however, taught to read and write 
and a neighbouring ſurgeon inſtructed him in arithmetic, 
the elements of geography, and the general principles of 
grammar, | 
At the age of ſixteen, young Waldron was noticed and 

y Doctor C, a dignitary in the church of 


than himſelf with a pen-knife, from motives of revenge, 
he loſt the ſupport of his benevolent tron, and was ſeverely 
chaſtiſed by the maſter. He by no means forgive 
this degradation; and therefore reſolved on leaving thg 


| School, and all his fair proſpects behind. \ 


His plan of eſcape was no ſooner framed than it was 
carried into execution ; but, previous to his departure, he 
found means to ſteal ten or twelve guineas from Mr, F=—, 
the maſter of the ſchool, and a gold repeating watch from 
Mrs. Gouldſborough, the maſter's ſiſter. With this booty, 
a few ſhirts, and two or three pair of ſtockings, be filently, 
but ſafely, effected his retreat from the ſchoot-houſe, in the 


middle of a ſtill night, in the month of May, 1771 ; and 


purſuing the great northern road all that njght, and all the 


next day, he, late in the evening, arrived at the town of 


Drogheda, without interruption, without accident, and, in a 
great meaſure, without halting, without reſt, and without 


At Drogheda, Maſter Waldron connected himſelf to a 


company of ftrollers, and vagabondiſed about the country 
with indifferent ſucceſs. The Theatrical Manager, at 
length, concerted a_ depredatory ſcheme with the young 
Hero of his ſtage ; and, at intervals, they levied ſome heavy 
contributions. This great man however, in the character 


of Waldron's ſervant, was detected in picking the * | 
| | 0 
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America for ſeven years. His pupil, ſhortly afterwards, 
attempting the property of Lord B—, at Carlow races, 
met the diſcipline of the courſe : and this diſaſter it was, that 
firſt determined him to ſelect England as the theatre of his 
future exploits: He accordingly embarked on board the 
Dorſet yacht, and arrived in England, in 1773, being then 

aged about eighteen. „ TEE 

In the metropolis he lived as Mr. Barrington, in a ſtyle of 
ſingular ſplendour, on the ſpoils which he had collected in 
Ireland: and, by impoſing on a gentleman, who had been 
paſſenger with him in the yacht, he gained his favour and 
confidence; finding, by that means, an introduction into 
the politeſt circles; from whence he extracted abundant - 
plunder for a long time without being even ſuſpected. 

It would prove unuſeful and even taſteleſs to follow Mr. 
Barrington through all his early ſcenes of diſſipation and 
licentiouſneſs: we ſhall therefore content ourſelves with 
giving the moſt remarkable of his feats, as detached Anec- 


dote. - 5 


On forming a connection with one Lowe, which was, but 
a ſhort time previous to that evening of the month of Janu- 
ary, which is obſerved as the anniverſary of the Queen's 
birth-day, it was reſolved on between them, that, habited _ 
as a Clergyman, Mr. Barrington ſhould repair to Court, 
and there endeavour, not only to pick the pockets of ſome 
of the company, but, what was a much bolder, and a much 
more novel attempt, to cut off the diamond orders of ſome 
of the Knights of the Garter, Bath, and Thiſtle, who, on 
ſuch days, uſually wear the collars of their reſpective orders 
over their coats. In this enterprize he ſucceeded beyond 
the moſt ſanguine expeCtations that could have been formed, - 
by either his new accomplice Lowe or himſelf; for he found 
means to take the diamond order of Lord C——=, with 
which he got away from St. James's perfectly unſuſpeted. 

This valuable acquiſition, by the aſſiſtance and agency of 
Lowe, he diſpoſed of for near eight hundred pounds to one 
 Lurſhan, a Dutchman. | | | 

In the courſe of the winter of the year 1775, Prince 
Orlow, a Ruſſian Nobleman, of the firſt rank and conſe- 
quence, and high in the favour of his Sovereign, viſted : 
England, The ſplendour ia which he lived, and the ſeveral 
circumſtances of his ſtory, and of his favour at the Court of 
Ruſſia, were frequently _— and largely deſcanted on 

| ; | 
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in the public prints; and particularly a gold ſnuff- box, ſet 
with brilliants, which was preſented to him by the Empreſs, 
and which was generally valued at the enormous ſum of 
thirty thouſand pounds. This precious trinket excited, in 
an extraordinary manner, the attention of Barrington, and 
he determined to exert himſelf, in order to get it into his 
poſſeſſion, one way or other. For this, a favourable oppor- 
tunity preſented itſe}f one night at Covent-Garden play- 
houſe : and this experienced pick pocket did not neglett to 


- avail himſelf of it. He contrived to be near the Prince, 


and found means to convey the treaſure, of which the ac- 
uiſition was the great object of his avarice, er ambition, 
his Excellency's waiſtcoat pocket, in which, according 

to the Ruſſian cuſtom, it was uſually carried, into his own. 
This operation was not, however, performed in ſuch a 


manner as to eſcape inſtant detection: for the Prince felt 


the attack that was ſo impudently made upon him, and hav- 
ing reaſon to entertain ſome ſuſpicion of Barrington, he im- 
mediately ſeized him by the collar. Such an action, in a 
public theatre, naturally occafioned ſome buſtle, as well as 
ſurpriſe; and during the confuſion that enſued, he flipped 
the box into the Nobleman's hand, who was, doubtleſs, 
glad to have recovered it with ſo much facility. The thief 
was, however, ſecured, and committed to Tothill-Fields 
Bridewell, for examination on the Wedneſday following at 
Bow Street. 2 N | 
Art the time appointed he was brought before Sir John 
Fielding, and examined, not only on the offence for which 
he was taken into cuſtody, but alſo relative to his family, 
his profeſſion, and his connections. On this occafion he 
repreſented himſelf as a native of Ireland, where his family, 


he ſaid, were affluent and reſpectable; that he was educated 


in the medical line; and that he came to London, to im- 
prove himſelf in the knowledge of it: all theſe eircum- 
ſtances he repreſented with becoming modeſty, and with 
many tears, neither abſolutely denying the crime with which 
he was charged at the r nor formally avowing his 
guilt. So that, after all, the Prince declining to proceed 
againſt him, and no proſecutor appearing, he was diſmiſſed, 
after receiving a proper reprimand from the Magiſtrate, and 
ſome ſeaſonable admonition. - ha be 


' ". Partial te the theatre, be, forte time efrerwards, picked 


the pocket of Mr. Le Meſurier at Drury Lane play-houſe; 
for which offence he was inſtantly taken into cuſtody. 


Charge of him was given to one Blandy, a Conſtable, _ 


— 
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either through negligence or corruption, ſuffered him te 
make his eſcape. The proceedings againſt him were, how- 
ever, carried on to an outlawry, and various methods were 
ineffectually taken, for near two years, to have him appie- 
hende. - | | 

While the lawyers were outlawing him, and the Con- 
ſtables endeavouring to take him, he was travelling in va- 
rious diſguiſes, and in various charafters, through the 
northern counties of this kingdom. He vilited the great 
towns, in thoſe parts, as a Quack Doctor, or as a Clergy- 
man; ſometimes he went with an E O table, and fome- 
times he pretended to be a rider to a manufacturing houſe 
at Birmingham or Mancheſter; and travelling on horſe- 
back, with a decent appearance and a grave 555 the 
account which he thought proper to give of himſelf was 
credited, without any difficulty, by thoſe who thought 
proper to queſtion him. 


It, however, ſometimes happened that he was known by Js. 


gentlemen whom he met, particularly once in Lincolnſhire, 
but no one offered to moleſt or interrupt him, until he ar- 
rived at- Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where, on being recognized, 
he was ſuſpected of picking pockets, and, on enquiry, he 
was found to be outlawed ; on which he was removed, by a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, to London, and imprifoned in 
Newgate, where he arrived „ emaciated, and dejected. 

The companions of his life, as a diſtinguiſhed charaQer' * 
in his line, however, on learning his circumſtances, made a 
ſubſcription for him, by which they collected near an hun- 
died guineas for his uſe : and by this ſeaſonable ſupply, he 
was enabled to employ Counſel, and to take legal meaſures 
to have the outlawry againſt him reverſed. A p 

This being done, he was tried for the original offence, 
that of ſtealing Mr. Le Meſurier's purſe ; and, through the 
abſence of the Rev. Mr. Adeane, a material witneſs for the 
proſecution, he was acquitted and diſcharged. = 

In 1777, previous to the tranſaction recited in the fore - 
going Anecdote, Mr. Barrington was ſentenced to the Wool- 
wich hulks, for ſtealing a watch, of little value, from a 
woman whoſe ſituation was more indigent than his own. 

In this receptable of wretehedneſs and vice, he found 
himſelf expoſed to ſuch complicated miſery, as he had never 
| before known; and to ſuch fatal diſeaſes, as he had never 
before felt. He was fatigued with hard labour, and harrafſed 
with all the evils of indigence, confinement, and obloquy; 
yet he bore up againſt all the weight of woe under which he, 

| FED 5 laboured, 


for a remiſſion of the remaining part of his ſentence ; which 
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ſtancy, worthy of a better cauſe than that in which he 
fuffered. Fortune, at length, declared in his favour, and 
freedom became the recompence of his exemplary conduct 
during the. period of his captivity ; for, on the recom- 
mendation of Meſſrs. Erſkine and Duncan Campbell, the 
Superintendants or Governors of the convicts, a pardon was 
1 to him; and, after ſomewhat leſs than a twelve- 

onth's ſevere ſufferings on the Thames, he was ſet at 
large, —However, in leſs than half a year after his enlarge- 


ment from the hulks, he was again detected, by the vigi- 
- Jance of one Payne, at that time a very aQlve Peace- 
Officer in the city, in the fact of picking pockets in St. 


Sepulchre's church, during the time of the celebration of 


divine ſervice, on a certain city feſtival; and having been 


convicted of this offence, on the cleareſt evidence, at the 
Old Bailey, he was a ſecond time ſentenced to hard labour 
on the Thames, and that for the term of five years. 


Upon his trial, on this occaſion, it was that he appeared 
to have firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a- public ſpeaker. He 


endeavoured, with much art, but e any ſucceſs, 10 
work upon the feelings of the Court and Jury; but the 


proofs againſt him were ſo clear, that he was found guilty ;z 


and, purſuant to his ſentence, he was removed once more to 


the hulks at Woolwich, about the middle of the year 1778. 


When he was this ſecond time put on board one of theſe 
priſon ſhips, he either found his ſufferings more intolerable, 


or his fituation to be more deſperate, than they appeared to 


him on his firſt confinement; a circumſtance which is ſaid 
to have determined him upon ſuicide; and, in .conſgquence 
of this impious reſolution, he ſtabbed himſelf with a pen- 


laboured, wich a degree of patience, refenation, and con 


knife. The wound, though deep and dangerous, did not 


prove mortal; and medical aſſiſtance being called in, and 


ſeaſonably applied, a cure was effected. It was, however, 


effected very ſlowly; and the wound, having been given in 


_ © the breaſt, ſeemed, in its effects, after near two years con- 


tinuance, to bring a conſumption on the unhappy patient. 

"While he remained in this deplorable fituation, it hap- 
pened, fortunately for him, that Sir M—— L—, a 
gentleman of rank and conſequence, happened to viſit the 
hulks, and to enquire into the ſtate of the convicts. This 


_gentleman, who was of the moſt benevolent character, and 


poſſeſſed of the moſt feeling heart, was led, by curioſity, to 
converſe with Barrington; and his emaciated and ſqualid 
appearance ſo moved him with compaſſion, that he applied 


Was 


— 
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was granted on condition of his (Barrington) immediately 
leaving England on his enlargement, and never more re- 
turning to it: and in order to enable him to fulfil his 
promile, a ſum of money was given to him to defray the 
expence of his journey to Ireland, his native country, - - 
reland proving too circumſcribed ſor the diſplay of his 
t abilities; and having narrowly eſcaped conviction be- 
2 a Dublin Jury; Mr. Barrington reſolved to viſit his 
favourite London once more, however dangerous the at- 
tempt, and however awful the impending conſequences. 
He put his defign into execution; and, after a few public 
eſſays at the Opera and the Theatres, he was taken up on 
faſpicion ; but nothing being proved againſt him, he was 
detained in Newgate at the inſtance of Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell, for not fulfilling the terms of his liberation: and in 
that gloomy receptacle he ee out the remaining part of 
his former ſentence. With liberty, however, his aptitude 
towards pilfering returned: and he lived in a continual 
ſtate of warfare and apprehenſion, till the event took place 
which led to an outlawry, as before relate. 
% die! 0: 07 e eee ee ee — 
September 15, 1790, Mr. George Barrington was ar 
raigned at the Old Bailey Bar, on an indiftment, charging 
him with ſtealing, on the iſt of the ſame month, a gold 
watch, chains, and ſeals, and a metal key, belonging to . 
Henry Hare Townſend, Eſq. at Enfield, during the races > 
held there, On the evidence, Mr. Barrington, was found , 
guilty ; and ſentenced to Botany Bay for ſeven years, 
where his good and prudent conduct has fince procured him 
the office of Conflable! And it is to be hoped, that hie 
ſound knowledge will induce him to hold that appoint- 
went long, very long, after the approaching expiration of 
his allotted ſervitude ! = tt pe BEI 52%) 
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Ir is not poſſible to conceive a more affecting or in- > 
tereſting example offered to the conſideration of men who | 
ſpeculate, and waſte their own and their friends property, 
with which they may be entruſted, than that of Henry | 
Weſton, who ſo latel cloſed his ſad account with the 5787 * 

is | 


minious ſacrifice of his life. He was put to the Bar of the 
Old Bailey on Saturday, May 14, 1796, and -arraigned for 
forging a letter of attorney, purporting to be ſigned by 
Patrick Tonyn, with an intention to ſell out five thouſand 
pounds, ſtanding in the name of General Tonyn, mY 

te 


*% 


forgery with which I am charge 


* Newgate,” ©, 


bonds -Þ 6c 


Three per Cent. Annuities, deſigning to defraud e 


Governors and Company of the Bank of England. Mr. 
Gwrrow ſupported the proſecution, and Mr. Ser jeant Shep- 
herd appeared as Counſel for the priſoner, who, after a moſt 
affecting trial, was found guilty. | | 
Mr. Cowan, of Ely Place, retired, after having given hig 
evidence, diffolved in tears. — The followirg Letter, 
written to this gentleman, and which was produced in evi- 
dence, will make our readers acquainted with the charaQter 
of this unhappy youth, G : 
| «$S1n, 6 4 | 
eln the unſortunate ſituation in which I am plunged by my 
ewn miſconduct, I beg you will mon me to confe's to you the 
J, and for which I muſt un- 
queſtionably ſuffer. The cauſe of my committing a crime, which 
1 acknowledge to be of the moſt atrocious nature, aroſe from a 


N 


Violent attachment to play; and having loſt great ſums at gambling - 


Houſes, I fondly hoped to repair my fortune by this moſt im- 
raedept Rep, I am now an unfortunate md fuined young man: 
have been unſucceſsful in many ſpeculations, and perncalarly 
by the baneful practice of inſuring, by which 41 left fixteen hun- 
dred pounds in the laſt rar; dry have loſt ſeven thouſand 
pounds in gambling at different es. I cannot but expreſs my 
deep concern at ſo. diſſipated a line of conduct, for which I can 
make reparation only with my, life. The thought of a violent 
diſſotution fills me with horror, but not more pungent than the 
reflection, that I have ſo early in life diſgraced my friends. 
d I but be ſpared td evince à different conduct! but hope is 


in vain, and I can only bid you an everlaſting farewel. 
n e 


2 Har WESTON, 


Alter tür Juty bad delivered heir verdift, the priſoner 


. addreſſed the Court thus: 


« My Lords, the verdict which has now been paſſed 
upon me I have heard without ſurpriſe, and with fatis- 
faction. I am, my Lord, as my appearance may very eaſily 


| ſhew, a very young man. When I entered into buſineſs, 


at a much earlier period, I was entrufted with affairs of 
very great conſequence, I hope chat my unfortunate fitu- 
ation will prove an effectual example to young men, to 


deter them from indulging in the fatal vice of gambling; 
and will alfo be a warning to them of more advanced years, 


not to confide the management of their concerns to the 
care of men too young, and inexperienced in the world. 
I have been ruined by too much precipitation in myſelf, 
and by roo great want of attention in thoſe that have had 
the ſuperintendance of my conduct.“ Ih 


| 008 | 
When ſentence of death was. paſſed, he addreſſed the 
Court as follows z> | AROSE ITS 
« My Lord, I to. return my humble thanks to this 
. honourable Court, for the great attention and Kindneſs 
; which I experienced on the awful day of my trial; and 
| would beg now to trouble your Lordſhip with a few ob- 
| ſervations. | 1 Win! | 
« My Lord, I acknowledge the crime of which I have 
| been convicted; but I ſolemnly: declare that I did not do 
the act with any intention ultimately to defraud General 
Tonyn. If L had had any ſuch intention, it is plain that E 
had an opportunity to have eſcaped from juſtice, and to 
have gone to the remoteſt part of the globe: but although 
I was too much attached to the vice of gambling, yet F 
fully intended to make reſtitution, to the utmoſt of my 
power, of that property which I became poſſeſſed of through 
this 2 | FORR: x7 F 
e My Lord, I ſolemnly declare I have never com- 
mitted any bad act, except the unfortunate act for which L 
am now to be ſentenced to die; I put my truſt in God, 
hoping that he will enable me to bear my ſufferings with 
ieſignation; and that he who knows the hearts of every 
one, will judge me according to my intentions; and I moſt 
bumbly requeſt that the execution of my ſentence-may be - 
delayed, fo as to allow. me time to prepare for that awful 
and important event which awaits me.“ * ith 


Wedneſday, July 6, about ten minutes before eight, this 
raſh and inconſiderate—though Iamented—youth, in the 
company of another criminal, came on the ſcaffold befor 
Newgate, attended by a Clergyman,—Weſton, either from 
a wiſh to conceal his countenance, ar from agitation of 
mind, kept a handkerchief cloſe to his face during the 
whole courſe of the ſolemn proceſſion, and till even the laſt 
moment; dying with it in bis hand. He appeared to be 
wholly abſtracted, and indifferent do all around him. When 
his fellow ſufferer offered him his hand, he refuſed the 
arting ceremony, by turning his back on him. He was 
bandfameiy dreſſed in black, with his hair powdered. The 
8 night he was indulged with-the company of a 

ivine, and five friends, who remained with him till be 
aſcended the ſcaffold. _ - _ 


Intention, in ſuch caſes as theſe, is a deceiving argument; 
and, in the ſcale of religion, or morality, can have little weight: 
for how can we [intend to return that which is committed to the 
turn up of a card, the hazard of a die, or the inſuring of a Lot- 


tery ticket on a particular day? 
| THe 
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1 264 J 
THE encouragement too conſtantly given by Brokers td 
theſe dupes in ſtock bargains, cannot be too urgently te- 
proved ; and not withſlanding the law is open for penal pro. 
ſecution, with every inducement for it, by an equal diviſion 
of the penalty between the Crown and the proſecutor, it js 
remarkable how few are ever called upon to pay this juſt 
debt of retribution to the injured welfare of ſociety. 1 
Tbe ſtatute of 7 Geo. II. c. 8. in expreſs terms declares 
all ſuch contracts void, and that all monies paid thereon 
ſhall be reſtored and repaid, and may be recovered b 
action within fix months from the making the contract, with 
double colts of ſuit, by the perſon Who paid it; and the 
perſon with whom it was made ſhall be obliged to diſcover 
the contract. EET ; * 4 | 
- The contracting parties ſhall forfeit five hundred pounds, 
and every Broker: negotiating the contract, five hundred 
pounds; half to the Crown, and half to azy perſon who 
will ſue for the ſatne, © 
A penalty of one hundred pounds is alſo given for wh 
ing and for receiving any difference; and if the ſtock 
gontracted for at a future day be not delivered, the other 
party may buy the amount of any other perſon, and recover 
of the contractor the difference in the price paid. All con- 
tracts for ſale, of ſtock, of which the feller is not actually 
ſſeſſed at the time of the bargain, are void, and the ſeller 
all forfeit five hundred -pounds, and every Broker nego- 
tiating it, one hundred pounds. 
All Brokers are to keep a note book of all their tranſ- 
actions, and produce it when lawfully required, and if they 
\. anc enter contracts therein, they ſhall forfeit fiſty 
pounds. N n 
P We have thought fit to offer to public attention this 
brief ſketch of a ſtatute, made perpetual, in order to unite, - ' 
as much as poſſible, with the above melancholy inſtance of 
imprudence, the precept and the example. From fmall 
gains at firſt, men are inveigled to purſue the viſionary 
phantom; pleaſed with the vain proſpe& of doubling their 
profits, they think not, care not, and are perhaps — 2 
not to regard thoſe who loſe; they plunge ſtill deeper, and 
forfeit the truſt confided to them by their friends, under the 
enpectation, like Dodd and Weſton, of ſoon being able to 
replace it: another and a ſucceeding unfavourable gale 
ſtrips them of theſe. hopes—entangles them in a net of 
_ Inextricable difficulty, and black deſpair at length ſhrouds 
them in ſuicide, or drags them to the Scaffold!  — 


& i 


JOHN INNES. 


Jokx Ixxzs, born at Giaß w in Scotland, was a 
merchant's ſon of the ſame city 5 who gave the youth a good 


education; by which he however profited bur little. In the 


earlier part of his life he went to ſea; the inſtability of his 
mind not ſuffering him then to follow any ſettled employ ; 


but, on his return, he married an amiable young woman, 


by whom he had ſeven children. 8 2 
During the period of his marriage ſtate, he was ſober, 
ſteady, and _—_ but, on the death of his wife, his 


rambling diſpoſition returned: he ſoon ſpent, in extrava- 


gance and debauchery, a decent fortune, which he had ac» 
cumulated by trade; and was, of courſe, neceſſitated to 
follow ſome other purſuit. The connection of his family, 
the good character he had once borne, and his abilities, 
together, ſoon procured him a ſituation as Steward of a 
Nobleman's eſtate. In this ſtate, his mind took a different 


turn; he became griping and avaricious in the extreme; 
and vexatious and oppreſſive to the tenants, from whom he 


extorted conſiderable ſums by threats, and continually in- 


volving them in law-ſuits, and other difficulties, and then 
extorting money from them, by way of compromiſing ihe 


diſpute, - | . | 
In this ſicuation he remained till the death of the Noble» 


man, when the eſtate was fold ; he then turned money» 
tender, and practiſed as a pertifogging attorney, by which 
unlawful practice he acquired immenſe wealth; bur his co» 
vetous difpoſition was nat then ſatisfied ; he wanted to gain 


riches by wholeſale z when, unluckily, he determined upon 


forging a will, purporting it to be the laſt will of Anthony 


Bouman, deceaſed ; with an intent to defraud Sir Charles 


Morgan, Bart. and Thomas Wright, Eſq. 


| The priſoner brought an action, in the Court of King's 


Bench, againſt the proſecutors, to recover money in virtue 
of the will; but the firſt wizneſs he called to prove the deed, 


faid, that he was nephew to Innes, and at the requeſt of his 
uncle, came to ſwear to a falſity; for that he knew the will 


The trial of this fingular character came on February 22, 


1794, when his guilt appearing evident, the Jury, without 
defitation, brought in their verdi Guilty; and; inJuly, 


the ſame year, he met his fare before the Debtors Door of 
Newgate giving intimations of a repentant heart, Let us 
hope that he did not deceive Himſelf! . 
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